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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


THE NEW KENT EDITION OF 


OSEPH CONRAD 


—twenty-six volumes at a saving of $140.75 


over the limited autographed Sun Dial Edition 


HAT a life was that cf Conrad! 

Once, a little boy in Poland, he 

put his finger on a map and said, 
“I shall go there.” He had pointed to 
the Congo, in deepest Africa. In later 
years he did go there, and if you wish to 
know what he experienced, read Heart 
of Darkness, ‘‘the greatest piece of de- 
scriptive writing,”’ says Ellen Glasgow, 
“in modern English prose.” 


He had an unaccountable longing for the sea, this sensitive 
lad, child of an inland race. So, still in his teens, he made his 
way to Marseilles and shipped as a cabin boy on a sailing vessel. 
For twenty years thereafter the open sea was his home. He did 
hot even speak English until he was past twenty. He did not 
write a story until he was almost forty. 


Then, settling down in a quiet corner of England — recalling 
the rare experiences he had been through and the motley array 

men and women he had met up and down the seven seas — 
Soe came from him, one after the other, those unforgettable 
novels. 


Before his death, he found himself acclaimed by fellow-crafts- 
men as the greatest of them all. His original manuscripts, sold 
at auction, brought the incredible sum of $110,998. The Sun 
Dial Edition of his works, which was autographed and limited 
0 735 sets, sold to collectors for a total sum of over $129,000. 
No such tributes as these had ever been paid to an author while 
he was still alive. 


“Here, surely, if ever, is genius!’"” Hugh Walpole burst out 
after reading one of Conrad’s novels. 


“How I envy those who are reading him for the first time!” 
said Gouverneur Morris. 


And Galsworthy, in his enthusiasm, asserted: ‘‘His is the 
only writing of the last twelve years that will enrich the English 
ge to any great extent.’ 


Such is the temptation of all who love to read Conrad. They 
cannot contain themselves. They burst into superlatives. H. G. 
Wells, Irvin Cobb, Mary Austin, Christopher Morley, Rex 
Beach — and scores of other writers too numerous even to men- 
tion — all alike, at one time or another, have acclaimed him as 
the greatest master of fiction of our day. Tens of thousands of 
intelligent booklovers, all over the world, agree with them. 


The new Kent Edition of Conrad, just off the presses, is now 
being offered to Conrad enthusiasts. It is printed from the same 
style and size of type as the famous Sun Dial Edition, and it in- 
cludes the same illuminating special prefaces written by Conrad 
to each book. There are, however, two additional volumes in the 
Kent Edition, Suspense and Tales of Hearsay. But instead of 
selling for $175.75 (the price of the autographed Sun Dial Edi- 
tion), the price is only $35, and even this may be paid in con- 
venient small amounts, if desired. 


If you wish to obtain this collection, either for yourseif or for 
a gift, it is advisable to order immediately, for, at the extraordi- 
nary price, the edition will unquestionably soon be oversub- 
scribed. Simply use the coupon below or write a letter. The set 
will be sent with privilege of return within a week if it does not 
meet your expectation in every respect. Address 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. C-532 Garden City, N. Y. 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Dept. C-532, Garden City, New York 

Please send for my inspection the New Kent Edition of 
Joseph Conrad in 26 volumes that includes the complete works 
and also the specially written prefaces. Within a week I agree 
to return the set, or else to send you $2.00 first payment and 
ONLY $3.00 A MONTH until the special price of $35.00 is 
paid. Cash discount 5%. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


THE RIGHT OF RUDENESS 


T was once the highest compliment 
to say, ‘‘ That man’s a born gentle- 
man.” Is it now becoming our beau 
idéal to say, ‘‘ That man’s a born cad!” 
Or is it simply that our ideas of what a 
gentleman is and is not have changed? 
With the breakdown of the thousand 
and one little etiquettes of social cus- 
tom among women, it obviously bores 
them to have to put up with vestigial 
gallantry in their male attendants. To 
meet their increasingly bold exterior 
they must demand increasingly bold 
cavaliers. To be sure, it was Maria 
Edgeworth who, in 1801, pictured one 
of the rudest women in fiction, Lady 
Delacour, adopting masculine habit 
and fighting a duel; yet it is difficult to 
imagine that strenuous dictator of 
society surviving a modern ball with- 
out generous use of smelling salts. 
Yes, “‘gentleness”’ is passé. It van- 
ished with the last memories of Queen 
Victoria. A gentlewoman is old 
fashioned. A gentleman is effeminate. 
Find, if you can, any human being 
ruder than one of the season’s débu- 
tantes; and you had only to attend one 


of the great autumn football games to 
know to what a perfection of rudeness 
the college student has attained. The 
rudeness of current novels is self evi- 
dent. ‘‘Revelry” is only a passing ex- 
ample. The rudeness of current biog- 
raphy is worse than mere rudeness, it 
approaches libel. We have laws cover- 
ing libel; but do they adequately define 
at what point rudeness is punishable by 
the courts? 

If anyone is of a sensitive tempera- 
ment and does not enjoy being in- 
sulted, the only method of avoiding it 
these days is to stay at home and do 
knitting. We are living, they tell 
us, in an age of strong individualism. 
We act as we please. We speak 
our minds aloud. We laugh at social 
convention. We parade our inmost 
thought in the pages of the popular 
magazines. Our babies are born to 
the tune of publicity, and our friends 
look in at our bedroom windows. We 
have no privacy, and we do not want it, 
for we have no reticence. What is the 
result? Oneoftwothings. Either we 
shall return so rapidly to conventional- 
ity that the very apostles of freedom 
themselves will pay their dinner calls 
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punctiliously, or we shall find ourselves 
in total social bankruptcy. The police- 
man on the corner now has far better 
manners than little brother from Yale. 
Soon the taxi drivers will be the real 
gentlemen of America, and the bankers 
the most exquisite of boors. At sucha 
point society will, indeed, be reversed, 
and its sine qua non complete, absolute, 
unadulterated rudeness. At such a 
point, even the most conservative of us 
would be tempted to welcome a 
Lenin. 


LECTURE AUDIENCES 


HE simplest way for a literary 
lecturer to gain applause from an 
American audience is to shout for con- 
servative writing, and ridicule the 
moderns. Now this is interesting, but 


not hopeful; for it is a complete para- 


dox. Listening to a brilliant, shrewd 
analysis of the development of the 
modern novel delivered by Hugh Wal- 
pole in New York not long ago, one 
heard a sound of almost physical 
gratification from the ladies of the as- 
sembly at the mere mention of the 
name of Robert Louis Stevenson. Well 
and good! This is a sound, and noth- 
ing butasound. It is the sigh anyone 
might heaz from the lips of a beautiful 
lady remembering with sentimentality 
a past love. Applause for the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, too: but do they 
read Scott? 

Floyd Dell relates that one of the 
high points of his current lecture is his 
reading of the radical poems of E. E. 
Cummings. He laughs at Cummings 
and the audience laughs with him; but 
the only result is that the ladies flock 
up and ask him where they can get the 
book. We wear our conservatism these 
days as if it were our grandmother’s 





wedding dress, something to be exhib- 
ited on rare occasions at fancy dress 
balls, and to be packed in the linen 
chest with a scent of lavender or even 
of moth balls. If we do read the more 
conservative of the current novels, we 
discuss James Jeyce. We may lift our 
eyebrows, but we talk just the same. 
We may enjoy “Broadway”, but our 
real titillation comes from shrieks of 
horror over “The Captive”. We 
spend our lives looking for a new shock 
over which to protest, about which we 
may whisper at the bridge table and 
seem a little wiser than our common- 
place husband who says he doesn’t 
know what it’s all about. Why are the 
men turning to war fiction, when once 
they read the western story? They 
have perhaps ceased to believe in the 
west; but they find in the honest-to- 
God stories of the war a place where 
they can lose themselves in a contem- 
plation of the flesh and blood verities of 
life. 

Radical literature could not flourish 
for a moment if it were supported only 
by the batiked denizens of Bohemia. 
Parlor free verse is as dangerous as 
parlor Bolshevism, and as dilute in its 
appreciation of values. Oh, for some- 
one who reads honestly because he 
honestly enjoys reading! After a week 
spent in the chaos of modern fiction, 
what a relief to turn to a good straight- 
forward yarn like “The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd”, to an exquisite 
fantasy like ‘‘The Orphan Angel”’, a 
compelling character portrait like 
“Harmer John”’. After all, some time 
in the future, when Hugh Walpole’s 
grand nephew addresses a New York 
audience, he will probably mention the 
name of James Joyce with reverence, 
telling the story of that great man’s 
struggle with poverty and eye strain. 
And the ladies of the age will emit the 
sentimental sigh of memory, for he will 























have become, perhaps, the Robert 
Louis Stevenson of our century. Who 
knows? 


RELIGION STILL LIVES 


MERICANS are still interested in 
religion. That is the sum of 
what the headlines tell us about the 
recent survey conducted by 150 news- 
papers in every part of the country. 
It hardly needed a survey to tell us as 
much, but since the statistics are at 
hand, the claim of the preachers is 
thoroughly vindicated. The sweep of 
irreligion which has virtually engulfed 
the land during the past few years has 
left the faithful panting in despair on 
various Ararats and sending out doves 
to see if there is any hope of the waters’ 
subsiding. The doves have returned. 
The land is not given over to unbelief 
-at least not so much as we once 
feared. 

About the chief difference between 
our age and the others is that unbelief 
is more reputable than it once was. 
Assumption once had it that one who 
impugned Christian dogma was both a 
lecher and unhappy. Paine and others 
were cited as examples. All that is 
past. Because of our new tolerance in 
matters of faith, religionists have feared 
that all men were gradually slipping 
over to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Their fears were not well 
founded. The majority of men are, as 
we have often been told, incurably 
religious and no therapeutic need be 
feared. The remainder of men are 
spasmodically religious, and they per- 
sist in an academic interest in religion 
long after their more vital interests 
have died out. Both classes remain 
alert to religion as a method of explain- 
ing cosmic phenomena, and whether 
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they rant for it or rail against it, their 
passion for it abides. 

This, it seems to us, is all the church 
should need to know. It is not as 
though the American were no more 
alive to religion than he is to the 
European debt question. It is clear 
that the church has its problems of 
adjustment, that it must find its 
modern message and make it more 
articulate than it has hitherto done. 
As long as men live, they will have some 
form of religion, if it be no more than a 
lodge. It is the business of the church 
simply to make it adopt a form a 
trifle more beautiful and significant. 
In fact, the church will do well if it 
will cease assuming the depravity of 
man and merely utilize and direct the 
religion which dwells unshakably in the 
human race. 


FIG LEAF CULTURE 


DULT education moves in mys- 
terious ways its wonders to per- 
form. If the movement has done 
nothing more, it has at least given us a 
sense ofshame. We have tasted of the 
tree of knowledge and, instead of suf- 
fering, we have seen that the fruit 
thereof was good. Soitis that we now 
witness a mad scramble on the part of 
the populace to hide its intellectual 
nudity, and from every magazine ex- 
hortations leap out at us, urging us to 
add a few more fig leaves. 

“It’s wonderful the way Gray quotes 
poetry and philosophy”, says one 
advertisement. ‘‘Ihappentoknowhe’s 
a very busy man and I don’t see how he 
getsthetime.” It turns out that Gray 
doesn’t go wading through the old 
masters but avails himself of brief ex- 
cerpts from literature compiled es- 
pecially for such busy men. Again: 
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“‘There was an awkward pause in the 
dinner conversation, when suddenly 
the good looking young man whom no- 
body but the hostess knew inquired, 
‘Do you think capital punishment will 
ever be abolished? Do you know what 
Victor Hugo says about capital punish- 
ment?’” And in all instances we are 
reminded that, ‘‘ They looked at him in 
amazement. Did he know everything?” 

So it goes. Once upon a time one 
had to dance to get into society. Now 
one has to know the philosophy of 
Tiglath-Pileser. The result could not 
be other than what it is: a growing race 
of bores and pedants hopping about the 
drawingroominfigleaves. Outofitall, 
however, we may in due time evolve a 
race of brilliant plumage or topcoats; 
and if the enticing offers of canned 
culture do no more than make us aware 
of our inadequacy, they are well worth 
printing. 


A WORD FOR WASHINGTON 


E feel that someone really ought 

to say a good word for Washing- 
tonthismonth. Weshould at the very 
least be grateful to him for a holiday. 
Time was when a kind word in defense 
of the stately Father would have been 
malapropos. But now that Hughes 
and Woodward have set him in an un- 


expected position, a few words of 
condonement may not be out of place. 

Let it be noted that the real male- 
factors were those who placed President 
Washington on such impossible heights. 
The biographers have merely pointed 
the humanity of the fellow. This 
would have been a work of supereroga- 
tion if certain individuals and genera- 
tions had not taken liberties with him 
before. The minister who started the 
truth myth achieved little good and 
considerable harm by foisting a lie 
upon the Republic for a hundred or so 
years. Those who have regarded 
Washington as impeccable because he 
performed a needed task at a time when 
our history was doubtful, have done 
irreparable harm to our traditions and 
made disillusionment painful to an 
unnecessary degree. 

It is most probable that Washington 
was a picturesque aristocrat, a man of 
admitted capabilities, a scholar and a 


gentleman and a judge of good whisky, 
as the phrase of an older day would put 
it. These qualities, coupled with the 
fact that we get a holiday in celebra- 
tion of his birth, should be sufficient to 


win him American admiration. And, 
if there is any particular message that 
should be borne home to us on his 
birthday, it is this: Let us beware lest 
we throw too much glamour about cer- 
tain commonplace statesmen of our 
own day. 













F all careers, that of professional 

writing probably has the most al- 
lure for the novice. Given a certain 
ability, it offers earning power com- 
paratively early. It opens up possi- 
bilities of new and wide contacts. It 
permits self expression, that general 
and natural desire of all of us to assert 
ourselves as individuals. It may even 
lead to celebrity and fame. 

In other professions one may work 
and achieve in obscurity or semi- 
obscurity, but the white light of pub- 
licity beams on the writer from the 
moment of first publication. To the 
beginner, filled with faith in himself, 
this promise of the centre of the stage 
is not daunting. It is only in later 
years and after wide experience that, 
like an old actress, he begins to worry 
about this searching glare. Even, only 
too often, to dread it. 

But perhaps the most cogent reason 
of all is that writing looks easy. 

The novice knows that others, ap- 
parently no better equipped than him- 
self, have succeeded; that no pro- 
longed courses of study are required; 
that no diploma need hang in his office 
and no state board pass on his quali- 
fications. He is already familiar with 
the tools of the trade, these tools being 
more or less the words he uses every 
day, and he knows that the raw mate- 
rial on which he will use these tools 
lies all about him, in human beings, 
their actions and their motives; in life 
itself. 


*The third of a series of essays from a 
forthcoming book on careers edited by 
Edward L. Bernays. 
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Small wonder then that the profes- 
sion and art — it is both a profession 
sion and an art — appeals strongly. 
Here are the familiar tools and the 
material, and outside is that great 
mass of living, thinking and reading 
people which we call the public, ready 
to accept his product provided it 
pleases them. Ready even to ac- 
claim him if his material is good 
enough. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, there are no writers starving in 
garrets today because their material is 
too good for general consumption. 
These small fictions are set up by the 
unsuccessful to save their own pride, 
and because we are a kindly and even 
a pitiful people we have allowed them 
to stand. Actually, so vast is the ap- 
petite today for the printed word, so 
wide its intellectual range, that there 
is no reason why any good writing, in- 
telligently produced and skilfully mar- 
keted, should fail to find readers. 
Roughly speaking, the so called lit- 
erary career may be divided into two 
parts, writing and securing publica- 
tion. I have already said that writing 
is both a profession and an art. But it 
is more than that; it is a business also. 
It always has been a business, from 
those days when the man of letters 
was obliged to search for and secure a 
patron for his book, to the present 
time when he must secure a publisher 
for it. There is nothing necessarily de- 
grading or commercial in this angle of 
it. Only by manufacturing a market- 
able article and later on selling it does 
the writer become a writer. He has 
written for the public, and his first 
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necessity is to reach it. It goes 
even further than that. There is 
no writer in the world who wants a 
small audience. He may scorn the 
monetary returns of wide popularity; 
he may even capitalize the smallness of 
his following by maintaining that he is 
writing over the heads of the general 
public. But the desire of every writer 
is to reach as many people as possible, 
to give his thought, precious or less 
precious as it may be, the largest pos- 
sible circulation he can command. 

Any other attitude is a hypocritical 
one. He must write, not necessarily 
what the public wants, but what 
it will read. He must realize from 
the beginning not only that there 
are definite limitations as to what it 
will read, but that the publications 
through which he hopes to reach that 
public have limitations of their own; 
that “the apparently world-wide field 
from which he had hoped to draw his 
material has boundaries after all. 

He may, usually does, resent these 
restrictions, but he must recognize 
them. The decadent, the morbid and 
neurotic, even the controversial, are 
not for him. By essaying any one of 
them he handicaps himself before he 
begins. Quite frankly, the novice has 
entered a highly competitive field, 
which is the manufacture of certain 
material and its sale to an ultimate 
market. This market is determined 
both by the quality of his output and 
by its acceptability. 

What is professional writing? One 
might say that it is the ability to think 
or to observe, and to put the result of 
this thinking or that observation on 
paper for the benefit of the public. 
In non-creative writing such as jour- 
nalistic work, essays and articles, the 
definition would be sufficient; in crea- 
tive work such as poetry, fiction and 
play writing, it is insufficient. 


Actually, all writing is creative in 
that it takes that which before was 
formless and gives it form. In this 
article, however, I am using it to 
designate those works which derive 
largely from the imagination: books, 
plays, short fiction and so on. Into 
all creative writing of this sort both 
imagination and feeling enter largely. 
To the ability to think or to observe 
and to put the results of these 
thoughts or observations on paper 
must be added the inward-turning vi- 
sion of the novelist or the playwright. 

Creative writing in this sense is al- 
most entirely derived from the writer’s 
inner life, that curious thing we call 
his imagination; a world in which his 
characters live and move and have 
their being, and of which at his best 
and easiest he is little more than a 
chronicler. 

No training in the world will supply 
feeling or imagination. But the lack 
of them does not imply that writing as 
a career is closed. It does indicate, 
without reservation, that the imagina- 
tive fields of writing are forever be- 
yond reach. There remain other fields, 
not perhaps so pleasant, yet yielding 
their own staple crops; the fields of the 
essayist, the biographer, the traveler, 
even the philosophic looker-on at life. 
And, bringing rather less of acclaim 
and reward but offering more latitude 
and an ever increasing demand for 
quality, there is the writing of edi- 
torials, special features, and news — all 
that vast amount of non-creative yet 
necessary and interesting material 
which fills our papers and magazines 
and is rapidly making the American 
people the best informed in the world. 

Naturally, then, the type of mind of 
the aspirant must determine his choice 
of which branch he will follow. The 
critical, analytical mind should not es- 
say creation; the dreamer of dreams is 
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lost and unhappy in the workaday 
world of the journalist or the feature 
writer, or in the easy chair of the critic. 
Perhaps the first essential in the choice 
of a writing career is to realize one’s 
limitations and then, within them, to 
do one’s best. A small talent well used 
is better than a great one wasted. 

And it should be remembered that 
no such choice, made early in the ca- 
reer, remains arbitrary later on. The 
creative faculty may not be evident at 
the start; there may be a late maturing, 
or it may require living and experience, 
the filling of the storehouse, before it 
can be tapped. The numbers of crea- 
tive writers who have begun life as re- 
porters and journalists is a case in 
point. 

But with the choice, however made, 
there begins for the earnest worker a 
period of hard work, mental anguish, 
despair and disappointment that is 
hardly to be equaled in any other pro- 
fession. Whether the writer succeeds 
or not depends entirely on his accept- 
ance of these conditions. If he can 
bring high courage and perseverance 
to his aid, granting him ability to start 
with, he can hardly fail. If he con- 
siders each rejection a personal affront, 
if he will blame anything and every- 
thing but his own inexpertness for 
those rejections, he will fail, and it 
were better he had never made the 
attempt. 

In this connection it may be well to 
refer to that strange shibboleth of the 
lay mind, inspiration. The author pre- 
sumably goes about the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, eats, sleeps, and moves 
about much as other people. Then, 
every so often, he is seized by an 
attack of inspiration, as more ordinary 
people have indigestion, and forthwith 
he takes to his desk as do the others 
to their beds, there to remain until 
the paroxysm has passed. 


There may be writers so inspired, 
just as there are people who lack pig- 
ment in the skin, but I know of none. 
The average writer goes to his desk as 
inspired as a dish of boiled turnips; 
while he is at work there may come, at 
long, long intervals, a feeling that he is 
writing better than he knew, and this 
is the nearest he comes to inspiration. 
Even that, brief as it is and seldom as 
it comes, is worth the blind plodding 
through which he has reached it. He 
does not call it inspiration; he does not 
call it anything. He does not know 
what it is. Perhaps for a little time he 
has achieved a perfect connection be- 
tween his conscious and his subcon- 
scious mind, but that is all. 

Writing; more writing; rewriting; re- 
vising again what has been written; and 
then with fear and humility submitting 
the results of all this labor — this is the 
lot, not only of the novice, but of the 
experienced author. Always to reach 
the’moon and find one has grasped a 
piece of cheese. Never to be satisfied 
until one has done his best, and even 
then to despair over the difference be- 
tween the aim and the final achieve- 
ment. 

Yet his compensation, when it comes, 
is enormous. Nothing brings such 
quick returns in friendliness and in- 
terest, and the novice’s belief that the 
hand of the world is against him quickly 
dies when success appears. 

As a matter of fact, his arrival is 
welcome, not only to a world which 
appears insatiable for the printed word, 
but also to editors and publishers. 

Up to this time the new author has 
suffered from a number of disabilities. 

(a) He has believed that he is un- 
welcome; that editors and publishers, 
and even the public, care only for the 
known name. 

(b) He has suffered rejections which 
he often considers unjust, and the rea- 
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sons for which do not accompany re- 
jected manuscripts. 

(c) He knows as yet nothing of the 
business of publishing nor of the poli- 
cies of editors and book publishers. 

The first of these has a basis of 
truth. Certain names, by reason of 
years of faithful labor, command 
instant attention from the editorial 
desk. More than that, the demand 
both from editors and publishers for 
these names in their publications is 
insistent. But the bearers of such 
names have also passed through 
a novitiate, suffered the same rejec- 
tions and the same agonies of doubt, 
and only by dint of plodding labor and 
years of effort have reached their pres- 
ent place. If their product is not 
always of the highest grade it is usu- 
ally dependable and skilful, and the 
recognition of these qualities has given 
them a following, a reading public. 

As opposed to this, the new writer, 
provided he can write interesting and 
publishable material, is always in de- 
mand. He brings to his work a fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm the old writer has 
long since lost. He has the vitality of 
youth. He has even more ideas; many 
a novice, commencing his career, is 
fairly confused by the seething masses 
of thoughts and ideas which clamor to 
be put on paper. It is clear that when 
he has achieved sufficient skill his mar- 
ket is ready for him. After all, the old 
writers must pass on and new ones 
must take their places. Instead of the 
new author’s finding all doors closed in 
his face he will, if he has ability, in due 
time find that he is received with en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, contrary to the 
general belief, so eager is the search 
for new names that in some publishing 
houses a bonus is paid to that reader 
who discovers a promising manuscript 
by a new writer. 

The second disability, ignorance of 


the reasons inherent in his work which 
cause its rejection, is the one which he 
finds most discouraging. The average 
rejection slip is that and nothing more. 
Few publishers and fewer editors 
attempt constructive criticism. The 
fault indeed may not be in his 
work at all, but in the faulty choice 
of a market for it. It is distinctly 
possible for the novice to send a 
manuscript to a half dozen markets 
before he finds the one to which it 
is fitted. 

But usually the fault lies in the ma- 
terial itself. The obvious reasons for 
its failure may be roughly listed as 
following: 

(1) General inability to write. 

(2) Poor choice of subject matter. 

(3) Bad craftsmanship and hasty 
work. 

(4) Lack of interest in handling. 

(5) Unprofessional appearance of 
manuscript. 

(6) Mistaken choice of market. 

As will be seen, all but the first 
may easily be rectified. 

The third disability, ignorance of 
the business of publishing and of the 
policies which control it, can be obvi- 
ated only with time and experience. 
Briefly, magazines today, and it is to 
the magazines that he will make 
his first approach, are largely vehi- 
cles for the carrying of advertising. 
Some even stress this at the cost of 
reading matter, although there are 
others which throw the balance the 
other way. Naturally, since circula- 
tion means larger prices for advertising, 
material which will increase circulation 
by interesting the largest number of 
readers is in demand. Whether the 
new author approves or disapproves 
of this condition, it is one which he 
must face from the start. 

When he, therefore, attempts to 
cater to the large circulation maga- 
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zines, he must provide material of wide 
and general appeal. But even here, all 
other things being equal, he may meet 
rejection, and again his ignorance finds 
him at a loss. To avoid utter dis- 
couragement he should know that two 
other reasons related to the business of 
publishing may be operating against 
him: 

(1) There may be material of a simi- 
lar nature already on hand, or 

(2) There may be a temporary ex- 
haustion of the buying budget or, as in 
book publishing, already a full list. 

As time goes on, however, these dis- 
abilities pass. The apprentice has 
learned that the urge to write is in it- 
self insufficient; he has even learned to 
accept his rejections with a certain 
stoicism. During his early days it was 
his full conviction that could he only 
pass the readers and reach the editorial 
desk his ability would be recognized. 
Perhaps he even glued some of his 
pages lightly together, so that on the 
return of the manuscript he could 
know whether it had been read to the 
bitter end or not. He knows now that 
if the beginning was faulty it was not 
read to the end, or anywhere near it. 
In other words, the old story of not 
having to eat all of an egg to know it 
is bad. 

It is a sad commentary on most of 
our aspiring new authors that out of 
the thousands of manuscripts received 
each week by the large magazines, 
hardly a dozen may finally reach edi- 
torial consideration. Not because they 
are too good, but because they are too 
bad. 

The writer has likewise learned 
some of his own faults, and is work- 
ing hard to rectify them. He is 
selecting his plots and themes care- 
fully, rewriting and revising, and when 
his work is over he is sending out a 
manuscript which will not irritate the 


reader by its very appearance. His 
pages are numbered from the first to the 
last without regard to chapter divi- 
sions, and they are neatly typed on 
medium weight paper, carefully punc- 
tuated, margined and paragraphed. He 
sends them, not fastened together and 
not folded, in a strong envelope, and 
encloses a stamped and self addressed 
one for their return. 

And he no longer asks some well 
known writer to beg consideration for 
his work. Or to read and criticize it 
before it is submitted to a market! 
(The desks of all established authors 
are littered with such manuscripts — 
revealing the ignorance of the senders 
as to the vast pressure of the successful 
writing career, and their ignorance, too, 
that authors are the worst possible 
critics of the work of others. The 
creative mind is seldom the analytical 
one.) 

In other words, he is beginning to 
arrive. But those who imagine that 
this early success means any lessening 
of the writer’s task have no conception 
of its difficulties or its discourage- 
ments. If the new author is of au- 
thentic material, he is never satisfied. 
He conceives great things, and gives 
birth only to words and yet more 
words. He is always following some 
elusive witch-light that leads him on 
but ever evades him. He knows that 
he will never reach it, yet he must go 
on. And he knows, too, that if he stops 
he will sink and be buried in the slough 
of smug contentment. 

That writer who is satisfied is lost. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that writing is not a career for the 
slothful. It requires, not only mental 
vigor and alertness, but considerable 
physical vitality. It taxes all the 
powers. The hours of confinement to 
the desk should be counterbalanced 
with sufficient bodily exercise. A sick 
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body does not mean a clear brain. 

Nor is it a filler in of idle hours. 
To write successfully is to sacrifice to it 
the best hours of the day and the best 
days of a lifetime. 

Again, merely the urge to write does 
not guarantee ability to do so, nor does 
the necessity of earning quickly, nor 
the hope of earning easily, nor the fact 
that one can write a good letter, nor 
the encouragement of friends. Still 
less to be depended upon are the praise 
and high sounding letters of the har- 
pies who prey on the ambitious by 
promising to place entirely hopeless 
manuscripts for a fee, or to publish 
worthless books if the author will bear 
one half of the expense. 

There are legitimate correspondence 
schools and schools of writing. Some of 
the best of these are connected with col- 
leges and universities, and the course 
is duly listed in the curriculum. They 
are extremely valuable in giving the 


aspirant his direction, in teaching form 
and in offering criticism of a high or- 


der. They do not so much claim to 
teach writing as to take those who can 
write and, by avoiding the pitfalls into 
which their ignorance may cast them, 
to direct their ability into useful 
channels. 

There are also excellent literary 
agents and bureaus. But on the out- 
skirts of this legitimate field, bringing 
the reliable ones into disrepute, are 
dozens of spurious ones. Their serv- 
ices are entirely worthless and their 
praise meaningless. They flourish on 
the easy vanity of the amateur and 
prosper on his money. Quite apart 
from the deliberate wickedness of this 
procedure, the real evil lies in the en- 
couragement of the unfit to write, to 
abandon other work only to confront 
what is sure and certain failure. 

The established publishing house 
bears all expense of publication and 
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promotion, save in rare instances where 
a technical book may be involved, or 
highly expensive color plates are de- 
sired. Then by special arrangement — 
and only then — does the author as- 
sist in bearing costs. 

But the delusion that writing is an 
easy road to success goes on. Young 
playwrights dash off plays overnight 
and have the temerity to ask man- 
agers to invest from fifteen to fifty 
thousand dollars in their production. 
Amateur scenario writers with no 
knowledge of the technique of the 
screen write a hasty synopsis for a 
picture which, if made, would cost a 
minimum of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to produce. 

Plays can be written. They are the 
product of special study of the drama, 
of the physical limitations of the stage, 
and of its requirements in time and 
space. They are painfully built, often 
over a period of years, and when suc- 
cessful are highly gratifying, from the 
standpoint both of fame and finance. 
But they require a particular know]- 
edge and an instinct for what is dra- 
matic, a sense of the theatre. 

The author’s place on the moving 
picture lot is yet to be found. The 
present tendency is toward the pictur- 
ization of material published in other 
forms which will lend itself to the 
screen. Naturally, the attention of 
many new writers is in that direction, 
since they hope to be able to sell an 
idea, without the labor and experi- 
ence required to turn it into story form. 
The number of such manuscripts pur- 
chased, however, is very small and is 
constantly growing less, as any study 
of the industry today will show. The 
difficulty apparently is to be traced 
not to the studios, but to inexpertness 
or ignorance on the part of the writers. 

Yet both these fields remain open. 
The stage particularly offers every 
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chance for a career in the best sense 
of the word, but the difficulty of ob- 
taining the training required is not 
easy to overcome. There are a few 
excellent schools of playwriting, one of 
which, at Harvard University, is fa- 
mous. If one lacks these facilities, the 
study of published modern plays for 
their construction and inevitability — 
that progress from scene to scene which 
brings about the dénouement — is very 
helpful. 

So far I have stressed the writing 
career, rather than writing itself. But 
public curiosity as to writing is enor- 
mous. I know of no question more 
often put to the author than the one as 
to how he became one. How did you 
start? Did you just sit down and 
write? Did you always want to write? 

Probably no one is more ignorant 
than the writer himself as to these very 
matters. The urge in him at the start, 
while present, may not have been very 
great. He just thought of something, 
he may say vaguely, and he thought he 
would put it down. He “‘put it down” 
and, without the slightest inkling, was 
started on a career. It is safe to say 
that very few of the mature men and 
women writing today definitely chose 
to be writers; there was less definite- 
ness twenty or twenty five years ago, 
less thought of the career as an end and 
not a means. Most of them more or 
less drifted into the profession from 
something else, usually newspaper 
work, 

For a time writing was merely sup- 
plementary to other work, and they held 
on to that other work until they were 
assured of definite incomes from what 
had been until then a side issue, subordi- 
nate to the real issue of earning a living. 

I still believe that, even with a writ- 
ing career firmly in view, this course is 
the safest. At the beginning free lance 
writing is most precarious, its returns 


are problematical in the extreme; and 
where the necessity for earning exists, 
the very fact that things must be 
written and sold operates against writ- 
ing salable material. It is a vicious 
and hopeless circle. 

On the other hand, professional 
writing is not an odd time job. So 
keen is the competition, so high has 
the standard gone, that even the best 
the writer has to give is not always 
good enough. 

Yet to those who are standing at the 
crossroads, as most writers — espe- 
cially men — eventually must, there is 
no other advice to be given. Each 
individual must of course solve his 
problem in his own way, but the prac- 
tical answer for the majority will be to 
hold on to the certain work and the cer- 
tain income until writing ability and 
earning power have been proved. 

I have not space here to go into the 
matter of fine writing. Ideas change. 
What was fine writing of a generation 
or so ago seems to some of the reading 
public today prolix and rather artifi- 
cial. Itis a pity that this should hap- 
pen, but we are dealing with facts as 
they exist and not as they should be. 
Perhaps the best literary art of any age 
is a worthwhile thought clearly told. 

The best writing is not too good, 
even now. The average of intelligence 
is fairly high, and that fact must be 
accepted before one chooses writing as 
a career. 

So far I have limited this discussion 
largely to the writer in relation to his 
work and to his market. But his mar- 
ket is only the means by which he 
reaches his public, and to that public he 
bears a relationship at once intimate 
and responsible. What he is will be re- 
flected in his work; pose and hypocrisy 
are as inadequate to cover the real in- 
dividual in writing as they are in daily 
life. If writing is to be his life work, 
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he must do more than merely secure a 
following. He must hold it, and he can 
do this only by sincerity, hard work, 
and essential decency. He must de- 
serve, not only its admiration but its 
respect. 

There is every chance for the new 
author, provided he has ability and 
perseverance, to make writing a suc- 
cessful career. But while he can dis- 
cover his ability only by the urge to 
write, the urge to write does not guar- 
antee ability. 

He will necessarily go through a 
period of rejections and depression. 
He would not attempt to paint a 
portrait without training and a long 
apprenticeship. In this early period 
he can receive little or no assistance 
from the outside. He must study his 
own failures and, having found his 
weakness, set about to rectify it. If 
he is fortunate he may be assisted by 
a reliable course at a good school or 
university. Lack of ability and slov- 
enly work, wrong choice of subject 
matter and failure to find a proper 
market, are the most frequent causes 
of his failures. 

Earning capacity is low at the be- 
ginning. Where earning is a necessity 
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the apprenticeship is better served side 
by side with other work until the abil- 
ity to earn has been demonstrated. 

Failure with one market does not 
necessarily argue failure with ll. 
Manuscripts may be submitted a num- 
ber of times before they are accepted. 

The praise of friends and the criti- 
cisms of other writers are as a rule en- 
tirely valueless. So also is influence 
with an editor or a publisher in secur- 
ing acceptance. 

Fear that a plot or story will be 
stolen is absurd.in the extreme. If it 
is good enough to be pirated it is good 
enough to be accepted. 

Undue arrogance and self confidence 
are handicaps. The new writer as 
well as the old must feel humility to- 
ward his work. It is always poten- 
tially higher than he is. And resent- 
ment, a sense of injury, in his early 
failures are absolutely destructive. 

He has only one course to follow. 
He must write, so much a day, so 
many days a week. Only in this way 
can he bridge the gulf between con- 
ception and achievement, between 
thoughts and words. There is no more 
an easy road to writing than there is 
to architecture or medicine or law. 


OLD MAN'S SONG 


By Frederic Prokosch 


HERE is a warmth come on me 
That someone has let fall, 
Thoughtless, on my cold shoulders: 
It is a quiet shawl; 
It is a touch of summer 
That happened to caress 
My winter snow; it is 


Your tenderness. 





A PEOPLE'S VOICE 


By James Waterman Wise 


HAT a strange figure the Jew 

must cut in the non-Jewish 
world. Essentially vain are the la- 
bored warnings of sociologists that 
groups must not be judged by individ- 
uals, and that in every group there can 
be found the same underlying char- 
acteristics, good and bad alike. Men 
still continue to individualize; men 
still personify. ‘‘The’’ German, ‘‘the”’ 
Frenchman, ‘“‘the’” Negro, are terms 
more common and more meaningful 
to us than the corresponding ‘‘Ger- 
mans”’ or ‘“‘the French people” or ‘‘the 
Negro race”. Perhaps the locus classicus 
of this is to be found in the case of 
“the” Jew. 

In many and diverse fields, in the 
realms of politics and literature, of 
esthetics and economics, ‘‘the” Jew 
does not connote merely an easy and 
convenient way of phrasing the prob- 
lems which arise from the presence of a 
Jewish group. The term has a larger 
and a profounder significance. It 
implies, even when it does not directly 
state, the existence of a recognizable, 
definite, almost unvarying element 
which stands out and must be reckoned 
with as a separate factor. Rightly or 
wrongly, Jews and their place in the 
world and its problems are individu- 
alized until, instead of dealing with 
Jews or with Jewish characteristics or 
with Jewish qualities, the world believes 
itself to be dealing with ‘‘the”’ Jew. 

In itself, this individualizing is not a 
particularly important or serious fact. 
It represents a normal human tend- 
ency, found among Jews and non- 
Jews alike, to lump together unfamiliar 


and hence ill understood phenomena 
and to give them a comprehensive 
name. But in the case of the Jew, this 
tendency has a peculiar effect. 

It matters little to millions of home 
loving Frenchmen that they are in- 
cluded by nine tenths of the inhabitants 
of the United States within a general 
category whose distinguishing features 
are degeneracy and immorality, or to 
the great majority of Englishmen that 
they are generally classified as stolid, 
unresponsive, and humorless. These 
blanket judgments, even when the 
individuals thus labeled are aware of 
them, are not disturbing. They are 
far off things, unrelated to their lives, 
unfounded opinions to which the 
individuals are naturally and happily 
insensitive. Physical distance does 
not so much lend enchantment as 
it leads to indifference. Frenchmen, 
Germans, Americans, can afford to be 
indifferent to the false conceptions 
regarding them held by other peoples. 
But Jews cannot. 

For Jews do not live thousands 
of miles from such misconceptions. 
They are protected by no boundary 
lines, they are sheltered by no dif- 
ference of language or of land. They 
live in the midst of these misconceptions. 
And these, instead of seeming amusing 
and unimportant slanders, ofttimes 
become a vital and determining factor 
in their daily lives. Often they con- 
stitute the underlying Leit Motif of all 
Jewish life and thought, with results 
that are sometimes comic, usually 
tragic, always unfortunate. 

It is not necessary here to deal with 
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the many reasons why Jews have not 
merged with the other elements in the 
populations of the lands in which they 
live, and thereby escaped the problem. 
For many reasons, because of inner as 
well as outer compulsions, they have 
not. And their problem remains. No 
other group of people is faced as is the 
Jewish group by an idée fixe concerning 
them in the minds of the majority of 
the people among whom they live. 
Germans need not interpret themselves 
aright to Frenchmen, Englishmen to 
Americans. They live among them- 
selves, they take each other for granted, 
they are accepted by each other. Jews 
alone live under the constant necessity 
of justifying themselves, explaining 
themselves, to the world. Nor is it 
only to the world that Jews find it 
necessary to explain themselves. 

“The” Jew is a spectre, clothed in 
the vestments of reality, not to non- 
Jews alone but to Jews as well. They 
have lived so long with it, it has 
come to play so important a part in 
their lives, that they take it seriously, 
they make it real by believing in it 
themselves. Yet realizing that the 
spectre is a distorted one, they labor 
under a bitter compulsion to rectify it, 
to make it more human, let us say, that 
others may see it and them as they 
really are, as well as for their own 
peace of mind. This compulsion, how- 
ever, has not always existed. Jews 
have not always sought to justify 
themselves. There have been times 
when, although this spectre grew to 
unbelievable dimensions, and into an 
even grotesquer and more terrible 
shape than it at present assumes, the 
Jew was silent. There were no Jewish 
apologists during the inquisition. In 
the face of the black misunderstanding 
of the Middle Ages, Jews realized that 
speech would avail them no more than 
silence. 
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Nor are Jews, strange as it may 
sound today, a naturally subjective or 
self analytical people. Jews had never 
during their long history been given to 
much writing and thinking about them- 
selves. Ascetic, monastic Christianity 
was far more subjective than Judaism 
hadever been. The analytical philoso- 
phizing of Greece and the Hellenic 
tradition of self scrutiny were foreign 
to the Jewish mind and soul. Even 
the casuistry and the dialectic of the 
Talmud and its commentaries were 
essentially objective and impersonal. 
With all the Jew’s gifts of artistic and 
literary creativeness, there exists no 
authentic characterization or portrait 
of the Jew by himself. His energies 
have been directed elsewhere, while the 
legend of ‘“‘the”’ Jew has been built up 
by others. ; 

In fairness let it be noted that the 
legend is not altogether the creation of 
bitterness and hatred. It has a lighter 
side. Many of the finest spirits of the 
world have realized the pathetic ab- 
surdity of the current conception of 
“the” Jew, and some have tried to 
correct it. As opposed to Shylock and 
the Jew of Malta and Fagin, stand 
Nathan the Wise and Daniel Deronda 
and Rabbi Ben Ezra. These later 
literary creations have not, it is true, 
succeeded of their purpose. They have 
not displaced the older and, be it 
added, the more picturesque, miscon- 
ceptions of the past. Indeed on the 
whole, they are almost as inaccurate 
and untrustworthy. ‘“‘The” Jew por- 
trayed as Jesus is no more typical of 
Jews than “the” Jew portrayed as 
Judas. 

Jews know that this is so. They 
know today that the world has not 
judged them aright, either for good or 
evil. Instinctive self knowledge, com- 
bined with outer pressure, urges them 
on to show themselves to the world 
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as they really are. And to do this 
they must first understand themselves. 
To thoughtful Jews, self knowledge 
through self analysis is not a delightful 
byproduct of leisured ease and intel- 
lectual ennui. It is a spiritual, at 
times even a biological, necessity; and 
it is this necessity and a certain tend- 
ency arising out of it which constitute 
an important and a novel trend in 
Jewish life and thought today. 


Not all Jews have found it necessary 
to explain themselves to themselves 
and to the world. It is only for a little 
more than a hundred years that that 
necessity has been felt at all. And 
even during this period it has not been 
a common phenomenon. It has, how- 
ever, become an increasingly impor- 
tant one. In a sense, it has come 
almost as a direct reaction to another 
tendency which, for a time, seemed to 
dominate Jewish life. That tendency 
might be described as unionist. It 
arose out of the feeling of great num- 
bers of Jews, freed from both physical 
and spiritual ghettos, that they must 
lose themselves in the world about 
them, that their identity as Jews must 
be submerged in a common humanity 
which should include non-Jew and 
Jew alike. It arose out of their pas- 
sionate resolution that the ghetto 
walls, which seemed to have been 
broken down, should never again be 
rebuilt. 

Heine was typical of this tendency. 
Not only for material advantage did he 
seek to sever all ties with his people. 
Underlying his childish apostasy from 
one faith to another, both of which he 
despised, there lay a very real and 
serious purpose, namely, to destroy 
what seemed the remaining barrier 
between Jew and non-Jew. Few Jews 
took the same course of action that 
Heine took, although many shared his 


purpose; but still fewer realized as he 
ultimately did the futility of his own 
and of all similar attempts. 

What Heine’s genius enabled him, 
after some years of soul searching and 
of inner conflict, dimly to understand, 
is becoming after almost a hundred 
years a clearly understood problem 
with which many Jews find themselves 
confronted. In Heine’s day it was 
mysterious and inexplicable because it 
was new and rare. Today it is so 
common an occurrence as to be almost 
the dominant note in the lives of 
countless Jews. 

To phrase it awkwardly, it may be 
called the inescapableness of his Jew- 
ishness for the Jew. Inescapableness 
in more senses than one. For not only 
does this Jewishness, despite acts of 
tolerance and inter-racial committees 
on goodwill, continue to condition the 
Jew’s life from without. It still colors 
and directs it from within as well. The 
generation of Jews who felt that by 
giving themselves to some art or 
calling, to science or to music or to 
literature, they could escape the pres- 
sure as well as the urge of their Jewish- 
ness, is dying out. Jews know better 
today. As one of them has put it, 
“Assimilation is bankrupt.” The 
comedy of the Jew in spite of himself is 
no longer being enacted before a solely 
non-Jewish audience. 

Not a few Jews begin their careers by 
a complete divorce from their back- 
ground and their heritage, and those 
among them who having eyes will not 
see, and ears will not hear, may com- 
plete their careers so. But far more 
come to realize before long that such a 
divorce has not solved their problem. 
Particularly is this the case in the 
various fields of creative work. The 
interpreter, whether artist or worker, 
may forget his Jewish problem in his 
work. But to the Jew who creates, 
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whether it be in law or literature, in 
politics or philosophy, there comes 
sooner or later the realization that his 
relation to the people and tradition 
from which he sprang deserves and 
demands more than a passing acknowl- 
edgment, whether of courtesy or of 
contempt. It is not so much a matter 
of the recognition of a moral duty as it 
is simple intellectual honesty in facing 
facts. 

A people’s voice — Disraeli and 
Freud and Einstein, Schnitzler and 
Wassermann and Lewisohn, Herzl and 
Nordau and Brandeis, and a host 
beside have heard it. Not one of them 
expected to meet the problem. All of 
them had thought to escape it, or had 
imagined it had no place in their lives. 
And all of them found themselves 
sadly, and then gloriously, mistaken. 
Whatever else they were, whatever 
else they might become, they learned 
that they were Jews, that only as Jews 
could they completely realize them- 
selves. 

Not only have Jews in all fields 
realized that neither the world nor 
their fellow Jews will allow them to 
forget their Jewishness. They have 
come to realize also that they are them- 
selves intrinsically unable to forget it. 
And with the Jewish genius for adapta- 
tion they have begun to prepare 
spiritually and intellectually to meet 
the realization. Feeling that their 
Jewishness largely conditions and de- 
termines their work, their genius, their 
lives, they have increasingly seen the 
necessity of taking it into account as an 
important and vital factor, and dealing 
with it as such. For if, as they have 
come to feel, that Jewishness is really a 
determining part of their lives, an 
important element in their relation to 
the world without, it must first be 
understood by them and then made 
clear to others. 


The realization of this necessity has 
taken many and very different forms. 
Included within it are what often seem 
to be antithetical, even irreconcilable, 
points of view. But it is the reasoning, 
the logic, that differs. The funda- 
mental perception isthesame. Claude 
Montefiore’s conception of the Jew as 
an eternally appointed witness to 
certain religious truths and ideals 
ultimately to be realized in the com- 
plete harmony of Jewish and non- 
Jewish life, seems to bear little relation 
to the conception of those Jews who, 
like the author of ‘You Gentiles”’, 
hold that Jews and Gentiles represent 
two unalterably opposed, two irrecon- 
cilable racial protoplasms and cultural 
ideals. Yet both proponents derive 
their point of view from the same 
fundamentalrealization of their Jewish- 
ness. 

Perhaps no result of this realization 
is of more importance than the effort of 
Jews to see and to portray Jewish life as 
it really is. When Jews in the fields of 
literature and the arts felt themselves 
unrelated to Jewish life, it did not so 
much matter to them that there was 
such a misconception abroad as ‘“‘the”’ 
Jew. Their withers were unwrung. 
But as they have come to feel their 
relation not only to their Jewishness 
but even to this grotesque miscon- 
ception, they have set themselves to 
changing it. Their efforts in this 
direction have been elementary, it is 
true. Sometimes they have been 
almost absurd, but they have been 
sincere. Perhaps there is no better 
example of this sense of relationship 
than the volte-face which Ludwig 
Lewisohn made in ‘Israel’. After 
the bitter years of his unseemly efforts 
at assimilation, he came, as have so 
many others, to the realization that his 
Jewishness had meaning for both his 
outer and his inner life. And the epic 
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of that realization is typical of the new 
will of the Jew to understand himself 
and his problem. 


The inescapableness of their Jewish- 
ness! Hear what Schnitzler, arch- 
priest of modernism and of revolt, says 
of a fellow Jew — and for himself: 
‘There dawned within him some idea of 
this people’s mysterious destiny, which 
always expressed itself in every one 
who sprang from the race, not less in 
those’ who tried to escape from that 
origin of theirs, as though it were a 
disgrace, a pain or a fairy tale that did 
not concern them at all, than in those 
who obstinately pointed back to it as 
though to a piece of destiny, an honour 
or an historical fact based on an im- 
movable foundation.’”’ And then turn 
to a volume published within the last 
months, another profound spiritual 
autobiography, “‘I am a Woman — 
and a Jew”’. This is the testimony of 
its author, a woman utterly unrelated 
to Jewish activities of any kind, a 
woman happily married to a non- 
Jewish husband: “‘But now I knew 
that — what every Jew is and does, is 
something which must, indeed, belong 
to his people; that no other people 
living have our peculiar quality, which 
is not individual, but racial, and which 
gives to each of us who accomplishes 
with genius, the ability to express 
through himself only the accumulated 
genius of hisrace . . . the way our eyes 
see life, our minds thought, we discover 
through our Jewishness. . . . My hus- 
band is tenderly amused; he is an 
individualist and feels one is not, ever, 
part of a group. One is one’s self. 
But not when one is a Jew. .. . Iam 
that before everything. Perhaps not 
in my work or in my daily life. But in 
that inner self that cannot change, I 
belong to my people. My life is only a 
tiny atom of their long history.” In 





that last sentence is summed up the 
new attitude of modern Jews, who are 
beginning to realize that their spiritual 
nostalgia cannot be cured by their 
flinging themselves into a _ million 
pursuits, from scientific research to 
social revolution, but that to end it 
they must begin by coming home to 
themselves. 

The question may be raised as to 
what importance this subjective dis- 
covery by the Jew of his kinship with 
all Israel will have for the rest of the 
world. And the answer must frankly 
be made that while its immediate 
importance may be small, its ultimate 
import is bound to be great. For out 
of this change of heart toward things 
Jewish, the modern Jew is evolving a 
new attitude toward the world in 
general and toward his relation to it. 
Out of the effort to understand himself 
has already come the will to make 
others understand him; not to praise 
him nor to honor him nor to admire 
him, but simply to know and under- 
stand him. 

This spiritual rediscovery will take 
many forms and it will vary greatly. 
For if it is true that Jews are united by 
a common underlying Jewishness, they 
are divided by almost everything else. 
Whatever unity there has been in 
Jewish life has never been marred by 
uniformity. Nor is it likely to be. 
Already two main tendencies have 
made themselves felt. It is impossible 
to take them up in detail here. But 
the one recognizes the inescapable 
Jewishness of the Jew and feels that it 
should be acknowledged and go side by 
side with the other main interests in 
his life. According to this view, his 
Jewishness and all that it may mean 
will go on as a separate and distinct 
though none the less powerful and 
informing element in the general life of 
the Jew. The other tendency looks 
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toward a synthesis of the Jewish and 
the other elements in the life of the 
Jew, not such a synthesis as that which 
was vainly attempted during the nine- 
teenth century, in which synthesis 
spelt surrender of all Jewish values, but 
a synthesis which shall consciously 
include as one of its most important 
elements that Jewish quality which 
seems to share with matter the inability 
either to be created or destroyed. 

How these two tendencies will 
develop, and which of them will pre- 
vail, it is unnecessary at present to 
attempt to predict. Nor is it necessary 
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to discuss the question as to the per- 
manency of the realization of his 
inescapable Jewishness by the Jew. It 
may be that the time will come when 
the Jewish consciousness will disappear, 
when it will no longer affect the lives of 
Jews. Yet that time will not come 
in our day nor in the years immedi- 
ately to follow. And until, if ever, it 
does come, there will remain the 
necessity which the Jew, the problem 
child of civilization, is just realizing, 
first of understanding himself and then 
of helping the world to see and under- 
stand him as he really is. 


OF LONELY THINGS 


By Charles Norman 


LONG with men in alleyways at night, 

Standing in doorways smoking cigarettes, 
And soldiers singing on the road to war; 
Along with sleeping men upon dark wharves, 
And lonely men in cafés reading papers; 
Along with pockfaced beggars by church doors, 
Along with memories of lonely things 
Lighted by lanterns of the foreign lands, 
My mind’s uncertain shadow of the past 
Contains an unobliterated ghost 


Haunting the gateway to forgetfulness. 


When slim girls smoothly walking, braceleted, 
Perfumed and cool, go by with heavy men 
Successfully important with small eyes, 

I am aware that I remember you, 

Whom love made beautiful, as one who died 
So very long ago that it is vague; 

Aware, sometimes, in my unquiet mind 
There blossoms the pale petal of your face, 
More tragic than the shadow on the world 

Of that forlorn, grey lady, Loneliness, 

Whose noiseless footfalls pace beside my own. 











ADVERTISING HIGH HATS ITSELF 


By Helen Woodward 


‘T°HE advertising man in the United 

States thinks himself somebody 
special. He is in a business swollen 
with pride and dollars, a faint relative 
to art and literature . . . asort of step 
sister . . . andastill fainter relative to 
social service. He knows that he has 
an explosive influence on the mechan- 
ism of existence and the shaping of 
thought. 

But when he goes to France he gets a 
shock, for he finds that there he is con- 
sidered a rather low sort of thing — a 
Leopold Bloom to be sent around to the 
back door. In England he is a bit 
better, but not much. The adver- 
tising people in Swinnerton’s ‘“‘ Young 
Felix” are on a painfully lower level 
than those in America. In Germany 
he feels happier, because its advertising 
is much, like our own, except that the 
illustrations are better and there are 
nothing like so many billboards. 

In going to England and to France 
we are in a curious way, laying out flat 
the history of advertising, playing a 
sort of Einstein trick with time, for 
England is where we were twenty five 
years ago and France where we were 
seventy ‘ive years ago. 

Advertising did not spring Minerva- 
like out of the modern industrial 
system. It is as old as the sale and 
barter of goods. Sentimental adver- 
tising men are fond of pointing out 
that the song of birds is a sort of adver- 
tisement, but I think we can safely 
stick to the more technical side of the 
story. And we can dispense here with 
the ads on the walls of Rome, those of 
the alchemists of the Middle Ages, of 
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“The Spectator” and of the sellers of 
gloves during the French Revolution. 
Advertising in the modern sense de- 
veloped here in the United States. 
The Colonial merchants of the eight- 
eenth century found it necessary to 
advertise their goods; they had news 
sense, for they never failed to announce 
the arrival of a ship bearing ‘‘sarsenet 
and cinnamon”, and they did not 
hesitate to attack competitors, some- 
thing which the modern advertiser 
considers bad business. There were 
advertisements of goods to be sold, of 
matrimonial opportunities, of inns and 
other obvious matters. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, however, the 
country looked upon a more glorious 
sea of print. The newspapers were 
filled with the portents and promises of 
patent medicines. There still re- 
mained the matrimonial bureaus, 
small announcements of shops and 
plays, and, sporadically, the circus. 
But the big thing was the patent 
medicines, such wonder workers as 
Redding’s Russia Salve and Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. George P. 
Rowell, one of the first advertising 
agents, told a tale which shows how 
valuable advertising space was in the 
1850’s. In his local town paper there 
was an ad that ran from time to time, 
offering a certain house for sale. The 
house had been sold years before and 
the seller had moved to California, but 
the ad stood and was used as a space 
filler when other material was low. 
Wild and woolly were some of the 
advertisements of the middle of the 
last century. In an amusing new book 
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called ‘‘ Trail Blazers of Advertising’’, 
the author tells of a cigar advertise- 
ment which ought to help the American 
Tobacco Company in its almost pa- 
thetic search for new copy ideas. 
This advertisement was made up of ten 
pictures. The first four showed an old 
blind man being run over by a trolley 
ear, the caption under the fourth one 
reading, “‘The unfortunate blind man 
was reduced to fragments.”” The 
fifth showed the motorman having an 
inspiration and sticking a Chirrito 
Cigar into the mouth of the severed 
head. ‘‘Picture six was a big surprise. 
The mutilated man was again perfect 
and smoking with delight.” The 


climax came in picture ten, where 
hordes threw themselves on the trolley 
tracks ‘‘so that they might be run down 
and so smoke free of charge the excel- 
lent Chirrito Cigars”’. 

In that state the advertising business 
remained for two decades. But gradu- 


ally a new kind of business appeared, 
which grew until in 1869 the most 
conspicuous feature of many news- 
papers was an entire first page filled (to 
quote Mr. Rowell) “‘with the sort of 
advertisements that appeal to weak 
men or to such as have acquired dis- 
eases through weaknesses more human 
than moral’. This advertising was 
later augmented in the larger cities by 
innumerable announcements offering 
‘“‘massage”’ and other delicate pseudo- 
nyms for ‘“‘human weaknesses”. This 
kind of thing lasted until about 1910. 
For an exact picture of it, look at any 
current cheap French funny paper. In 
the nineteenth century advertising was 
considered undignified in the United 
States, asitisin France today. Being 
considered undignified it naturally was 
so. Until recently solid concerns in 
France thought that advertising was a 
symptom of a sick business. Now, 
however, they are beginning to have 


Rotary Clubs in France and soon 
everything will be all right. 

Anyway, toward the end of the last 
century advertising here was gaining in 
money if not in prestige. ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine” was started with the single 
purpose of advertising the firm’s own 
books. No outside publicity was ac- 
cepted. The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company offered $18,000 for the use of 
the back page for a year and was re- 
fused. But the pressure was too great 
and the management contemptuously 
turned over the whole of its advertising 
space for a small sum to a young man 
named J. Walter Thompson (his name 
still exists in one of the larger agencies). 
And young Thompson, whose adver- 
tising experience seems to have con- 
sisted in being with Farragut in the 
Civil War, triumphantly put his first 
ad in “‘Harper’s Magazine”. It sold 
jackstones and was enormously suc- 
cessful. Jackstones, dear younger gen- 
eration, are little metal objects with 
which the most fascinating game of my 
childhood was played. In a few years 
the magazine bitterly regretted its long 
contract with the bright young man, 
for the space soon became very valu- 
able. 

But that time was not yet. In 
those coarse and simple days ‘The 
Delineator”’, whose annual income 
from advertising must now run into 
millions, gave all its advertising space 
to an ink maker in return for ink. 
And advertisers had to pursue the ink 
maker in search of a little space. All 
the magazines and all the newspapers 
had varying rates, as many European 
ones do today. 

Meantime, there was billboard and 
street corner advertising. That, like 
Topsy, jes’ grew. It was never born. 
There were sandwich men and adver- 
tisements on kites and signs on barns. 
James Whitcomb Riley painted many 
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of these. It was all very old and dis- 
organized — so old that in 1870 they 
were telling the story of the man who 
after climbing a mountain had himself 
lowered down a precipice where no 
human foot had ever trod, only to find 
himself face to face with the painted 
advertisement of a Boston clothing 
store. 

Men wandered about like the ad- 
vance agents of the circus and bill- 
posted towns for local products, painted 
signs for local people or, in some cases, 
for patent medicine concerns of national 
notoriety. I suppose the first organ- 
ized billposting publicity was done for 
Barnum and for Buffalo Bill. Today 
this billposting is closely organized. 
Two or three companies do it all, bill- 
board, street car, rocks and rills, all the 
read-as-you-run advertising. 

And then along came the machine 
age; where fifty had bought your goods 
before, fifty thousand had to buy now. 
The little advertising owner of space in 
“Harper’s” and the odd ink dealers 
began to look like bank directors and 
became the modern advertising agency. 
The modern advertising agency is 
supposed to know all about the human 
soul, about your product, the names of 
type, how to draw a picture, and what 
the dealer on your corner has for dinner. 
The most dignified concerns, even 
national banks, began to preen them- 
selves in type. And so advertising is 
now a solid moral citizen talking en- 
thusiastically about truth and ideals. 
I won’t go into figures here. I think 
it is billions that are spent every year 
for advertising, but I am like the old 
lady at the lecture on astronomy. 
She arose aghast and interrupted the 
lecturer to demand, “ Did you say the 
world was coming to an end in thirty 
four million years?” ‘‘No madam, I 
said thirty four billion.” ‘“‘Oh,” the 
old lady sat down relieved, “I thought 


you said millions.” Well, I’m like that 
old lady. The figures of modern 
advertising have no meaning for me. 
They are astronomical in dimension. 

I'd rather look at it in concrete little 
ways. I know...or at least I 
think . . . that the Standard Sanitary 
Corporation and other bathroom manu- 
facturers improved the bathing and 
sanitary conditions of the country. 
And unquestionably the advertising of 
breakfast foods has changed the break- 
fast habits of the nation. But you 
can’t do the impossible. If the bread 
of America had been as good as the 
bread of Europe, the breakfast food 
people would have sung their song in 
vain. 

For years merchants and manu- 
facturers tried to sell only specific 
products on the printed page. But 
during the war a new grandeur arrived. 
It is known as “Institutional Adver- 
tising”’. It scorns any attempt to ask 
your patronage. It often hardly men- 
tions the firm that wants your money. 
It is done for your good. It tells you 
something you want to know... or 
don’t want to know ... and trusts 
you to be so grateful that you will 
come to the advertiser in time of need. 
Some of this advertising is very able, 
indeed brilliant; some far fetched and 
absurd. If you want to know what 
has happened to American advertising 
in the last twenty five years, try to 
recall the Ayer’s Sarsaparilla wisdom of 
your youth. Then lookin your current 
magazine at the advertising of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The basic appeal is really the 
same, the modern method immeasur- 
ably more far sighted. 

And now we’ve seen the shining 
outside, let us take our doll apart and 
look at some of the sawdust inside. 

This is a process which the public 
seems to enjoy. I confess that when I 
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wrote ‘‘Through Many Windows”’, I 
was sure that many advertising people 
would be angry and would resent the 
more or less harsh criticisms I made. 
And my publishers had something of 
the same feeling. To our amazement 
nothing of the sort happened. The 
absence of pretense on the part of ad- 
vertising men in their attitude on the 
book is refreshing and encouraging. 
So let us give everybody a chance to be 
even more encouraging and refreshing. 

There is a distressing story about a 
sentimental butter and egg man who 
used to say to the light ladies whom he 
supported, “‘Lie to me. Tell me you 
love me. Lie to me, kid.”” Now that 
is what in essence the public says to the 
advertiser. It supports the advertis- 
ing, pays for it, and likes a little glamour 
for its money. It is pained when an 
advertiser tells the raw truth. 

A few weeks ago the owner of one of 
the country’s largest department 
stores spread a month’s advertising 
before me and asked, “‘What do you 
think of it?” 

It was excellent; except typographi- 
cally, there was no real fault to be 
found with it. So I told him, and 
added in the language of the trade, 
“You have a fine combination of 
institutional copy and bargain talk.”’ 

To my surprise he looked disap- 
pointed. “‘I hoped you would say 
that we ought to cut out the bargain 
talk.”” And to my questioning air he 
added, ‘Because it isn’t true and I’d 
like to stick to the truth. You know 
there can’t be many bargains in the 
course of a year. If there are a dozen 
in one store, it’s a miracle. The only 
bargains there are come from some 
bankruptcy or other disaster where 
goods are sold in odd lots. And every 
big store in the country is fighting for 
those odd lots. Why I should think 
any woman would know that there 


couldn’t be all the bargains that we all 
advertise. ”’ 

“Oh, they know all right”, I as- 
sured him, ‘‘but they want to play the 
little game with themselves . . . they 
want an excuse to spend the money 
they ought not to spend and the bar- 
gain gives them an urgent excuse to do 
it at once. They are really grateful to 
you for giving them the excuse. 
Most people love to spend money; all 
they want is justification in their own 
minds.” 

He knew all I was telling him, but he 
was a disappointed idealist. He knew 
as well as I that his public would pass 
him by as Lazarus if he displayed 
unpleasant truth before its dreaming 
eyes. 

I told him about an incident where 
truth with a small ‘‘t”’ defeated Truth 
with a capital “T’’. A few years ago the 
Hurley Washing Machine Company, 
whose president was Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, was 
having some difficulty in selling its 
machine. The company went to a 
large advertising agency in Chicago 
with its problem. Heavy conference. 
Serious faces. Cigars. Restless copy 
man wandering about looking at the 
machine and playing with it. ‘“‘How 
is your machine different from the 
others?” ‘‘No different’’, the Hurley 
people told him. “It’s just a first 
class machine that will do the work.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t get us anywhere”’, 
said the copy man, impatiently. ‘‘It’s 
got to be different. Say, what’s this in 
here?”’ 

“This in here” was the reversible 
motor which turned the clothes first 
one way and then another. ‘‘Other 
machines got it?’”’ demanded the copy 
man, looking bright. ‘“Sure.”’ The 
Hurley officials were a little contemptu- 
ous of his ignorance of machinery. 

“Well, never mind.” The copy 
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man was now aflame with creative 
fever. “I tell you. We’ll take this 
reversible motor and call it the Aiflog. 
Atlog. See? Buy the machine with 
the Atlog. Turns the clothes first one 
way then the other. Look for the 
Atlog.”’ 

“But the other machines have one 
too’’, objected the naive client. ‘‘ Well, 
we don’t have to say it, do we?” 
demanded the copy man. “ We’ll just 
act as though this were the only ma- 
chine that had such a thing. First 
we'll copyright the word Aftlog. And 
then we'll say, ‘The only machine with 


the Atlog.’ We won’t say anything 
about reversiblemotors. Dumb things 
—reversible motors—no woman 


cares about such things.” 
The conference ended in jubilant 
admiration. ‘“‘ But where’d you get the 


name?” He pointed to a catalogue 
lying on the table. He had taken a 
couple of letters out of the word 
“‘catalog”’ and there you were. 

No actual lies were told, but it was 
truth with a very timid little “‘t’”. To 
show you what I mean by Truth witha 
large “‘T”, I have prepared here a 
little ad: 


I make tooth brushes. 
I make the best tooth brushes that can 
be made. 
There are twenty other manufacturers 
_ make just as good tooth brushes as I 
0 


But I don’t make any profit on theirs. 
So never mind theirs. Buy mine. 

It’s a good one and no dearer than others. 
Buy mine and I will make a profit. 


I wonder how many devout be- 
lievers in commercial honesty would 
buy from this piece of copy. 


THE MARKET 


By Ethel Louise Knox 


HAVE seen beautiful things in the marketplace: 
Gold pyramids, curling leaves of lace 
(Parsley they called it — sold it by the pound 
To eager men and women crowding round). 
I have seen all the graceful draperies 
Of corn torn back to show the symmetries 
Of rounded kernels set in perfect rows 
(Strict-metred lines of verse that still are prose). 
I have seen amber honey in a glare 
Of autumn sunlight — poetry as rare 
As any made by wild Hyblean bee 
Back in the golden age of poesie. 
Gay things I’ve seen upon a market day — 
The gayest, piled up lacquers on a tray, 
Men bought’ them — peppers, yellow, green, and red — 


And took them home. 





Men’s bodies must be fed. 





































NOCTURNE 
By Blanche Goodman 


With Sketches by Dwight Taylor 


OE RADEK’S street was called. 

He pushed through the crowd of 
passengers that jostled and pressed 
against him, in the heat of that August 
afternoon, and swung his powerful 
body down the rear platform steps of 
the car. 

He stopped to buy a paper at the 
corner. 

“Some weather!” commented the 
newsdealer, as he selected Joe’s favorite 
sheet. 

Joe nodded and, tucking the paper 
under his arm, walked toward the 
narrow, alley-like street that led to his 
flat. 

Dirty, half naked children romped 
and screamed along his route; their 
clamor filled the concrete court of the 
building where he lived. Slatternly 
women sat on the wooden stairway 
that scaled the rear of the building, 
exchanging bits of gossip or yelling at 
the children below. 

With scarcely a glance to the right 
or left, Joe strode through the heat and 
noise of the court and mounted the 
stairs to the fourth floor. 


The sound of frying reached him as 
he neared his kitchen door. 

“Oh Joe! That you?” Dina, his 
wife, pale with the heat — she never 
turned red like most woman — hov- 
ered anxiously over the gas range. 

No stoke hole could have been worse 
than the kitchen. Joe’s flat was on the 
top floor, and there was no air chamber 
below the roof. The blast of heat that 
flowed toward him as he crossed the 
threshold made the outer atmosphere 
seem almost cool by comparison. 

From long experience Dina expected 
no answer to her greeting. 

“Oh Joe,”’ she began, as her husband 
passed through the kitchen and into 
the dining room, ‘“‘ain’t it been fierce 
today? Mrs. Wencelas’s baby is cov- 
ered with prickly heat, poor kiddy! 
And what do you think, Joe? That 
simp was greasing the little thing with 
vaseline instead of putting talcum 
powder on it. I told her no wonder 
that it hollered so. Here — give me 
your hat and coat! You always dump 
your things on'the sideboard. What’s 
the hat rack for, anyhow? Good 
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land, Joe! I never have to do any 
picking up till you come home!” 

The rattle of dishes accompanied her 
chatter as she passed to and fro, in 
kitchen and dining room. 

“Oh Joe! Listen! That youngest 
O’ Keefe kid — you know, the one with 
red hair— threw a ball against our 
window and busted a pane. Look!” 

She pointed to the cracked glass. 
“T had it hot and heavy with Mrs. 
O’Keefe. She swears it was George 
Wencelas done it, but the Shaws told 
me it was Lester O’Keefe. We can 
make his old man pay, can’t we Joe?” 

Joe, by this time, had removed his 
shoes and thrown himself into a chair, 
spreading his newspaper before him. 

All day long the clang and clatter 
of machinery down at the plant where 
he worked....And now Dina’s 
chatter. . 

Her talk had seemed entertaining 
enough when, as betrothed lovers, they 
had strolled arm in arm, or sat on a 
bench in the park at night. It was 
different now. He had had four years 
oe 

Dina had borne him two children, 
both dead at birth. Through ill 
health she had lost her comeliness and 
grown thin and hollow eyed. But it 
was not for this reason that his tender- 
ness toward her had vanished. He 
could have put up with her ill health, 
her loss of looks, even the lack of 
children. The thing that had come 
between them was the ceaseless clat- 
ter of her tongue. 

Never through her illnesses, never 
even in her time of sharpest grief at 
the loss of the babies, did her tongue 
stop — save when she slept. 

He had married a damned talking 
machine. Yes. That’s what he had 
done. A man looks forward to rest 
when he gets home from work. He, 
Joe, couldn’t even have quiet long 
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enough to read the evening paper. 

Dina noted nothing unusual in the 
quality of his silence tonight. She 
did not see the look of sullen hate he 
cast at her from under lowered brows. 
What did he care about Mrs. Wence- 
las’s baby, and who wants to be both- 
ered with a cracked window pane, the 
very first thing? Mill clapper! 

And Joe turned to his paper again, 
trying to concentrate on the pictures 
before him. 

*“‘And Joe, Mrs. Jankowski’s sister 
is going to get a divorce. Mary Jan- 
kowski was up here this morning telling 
me about it. She says he ran away 
to St. Paul with a peroxide blonde 
milliner. He'll get stuck for alimony, 
all right. There!” 

Her “‘There!”’ meant that she had 
finished dishing up. She sat down at 
the table with a deep sigh of relief. 

“Here, Joe! For goodness sake 
put that paper down. I never saw a 
man so nutty about the comics. I do 
believe you’d rather look at Mutt and 
Jeff than eat!”’ 

She shoved his paper away from the 
sugar bowl where he had propped it 
and, taking up his plate, heaped it with 
boiled cabbage, meat balls, and fried 
potatoes. 

Joe speared his food in silence while 
her tongue ran on. His back was 
toward the window and h’'s face in 
shadow. Once or twice he flashed a 
look at her. Long ago he had said half 
in jest, ‘‘ Dina, I’ll give you a dollar if 
you'll keep still for an hour.” The 
second baby was on the way then. 
Dina had laughed as she shook her 
head. ‘“‘I couldn’t keep still half that 
long”, she giggled. ‘‘And by God,” 
he told himself afterward, “I don’t 
believe she could!” 

He thought of that now. . . . She’d 
never stop talking till she was in her 
grave. He wondered, heavily, how 
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other men got on. His mother was 
only a dim memory. As he tried to 
recall her now, it seemed to him that 
she had been a curiously silent woman. 
Perhaps it was because his father had 
done most of the talking. Maybe, he 
thought dully, there’s always one that 
does the talking and one that keeps 
still. Maybe all couples are like 
ee 

Supper was over. Dina was telling 
him how she had caught a vegetable 
huckster trying to cheat her out of two 
cents. “‘And I says to him, I says, 
‘Lookit here, my man — ’”’ 

Joe took up his paper again and 
turned to the automobile ads. Some 


day he might buy a second hand car. 
It was pleasant to ruminate on this 
idea, to picture himself riding, alone, 
through stretches of still forest or silent 
plain, riding on andon... 

Dina paused in her task of gathering 
up the dishes on the table. 


“e My 
goodness, Joe! But this place is a 
hotbox. A person could roast to 
cinders here. Let’s go somewhere. 
They’re going to have fireworks over 
on the big pier tonight. The Wence- 
lases and the Shaws. are going. I told 
’em we might go along.” 

Joe bent an inch or two lower over 
his paper to indicate his preoccupa- 
tion. 

*‘Aw come on, Joe. Put that news- 
paper junk away and go get yourself 
cleaned up. I’ll stack the dishes and 
do ’em when we come back. Why — 
my goodness! We don’t hardly go 
nowheres. This ain’t no place to stay 
in, of a night like this. What d’ye 
expect me to do up here, anyhow? 
Just sit and watch you all evening in 
this bake oven? Joe! Answer me! 
Won’t you go? Gee! I might as 
well be married to a deef ’n’ dumb man! 
I actually don’t believe you’ve said a 
word since you come home. Go on, 
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Joe dear. Put that paper away and 
go get cleaned up.” 

She laid a pleading hand on his arm. 

Until that moment he had kept his 
wrath in leash. At her touch, the 
cords that held it were sundered. His 
gaze burned into hers as, lifting his 
great fist, he brought it down on the 
table with a crash. 

“Damn!” he roared. ‘“‘Damn you 
and your everlasting tongue! No 
peace, no quiet! Clack, clack, clack, 
night and day. Nothing but talk! 
A man could go crazy! I’m sick of it 
— do you hear? I’ve had enough!” 

He pushed his chair back violently 
against the sideboard and strode into 
the narrow front hallway. He reached 
for his hat, jammed it on his head, then 
made for the corner where his shoes lay. 
To accomplish this he had to pass Dina. 

She stood, flattening her thin body 
against the wall, her face ashen, her 
mouth dropped open. Never, never 
had she seen Joe like this. Only 
yesterday she was telling a neighbor, 
“T’ve got a good man. He ain’t what 
you’d call talkative, nor not much on 
going around, my Joe ain’t. But 
there’s worse faults. My Joe’s a good 
husband.” 

And now this! 

He lowered his glance as he passed 
her. He knew he had struck terror 
into her heart, and he feared that the 
sight of her might melt him to pity. 

He flung himself out of the back door 
and went thundering down the stairs. 
He was conscious of the fact that the 
other tenants were beginning to crowd 
the fire escapes at this unaccustomed 
shouting and profanity in the Radeks’ 
flat and he wanted to get away as 
quickly as possible. 

He stumbled over a child and pushed 
blindly on, not heeding its howls. To 
get away out of this hell of heat and 
the sound of Dina’s voice! That 
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** Slatternly women sat on the wooden stairway” 


thought beat like a hammer through 
his rage. 

He walked out of the alley, past 
little knots of men to whom he did not 
vouchsafe a nod, though he knew them 
all. He passed into the street beyond, 
then headed southward. 


Blocks and blocks he walked. To 
take a car meant being hedged about 
with people once more. Presently he 
reached one of the bridges that grapple 
together the two portions of the city. 

There was a street that led down un- 
der the structure to the edge of the 
river. Here, where warehouses rose, 
tall and grimy on either side of the 
water, their fronts presenting a curious 
picture of desolation, he might sit and 
think, 


Times out of number he had thought 
of this place. If he had told Dina of 
his desire to come down here in the 
evenings, to the warehouse platforms 
under the bridge, and just sit quietly, 
looking at the water, she would have 
laughed at him. She wouldn’t have 
understood it at all. 

“Why”, he could almost hear her 
say, ‘it’s like a graveyard down there! 
Not a soul around! What’d be the 
idea in that?” 

Maybe it was foolish from her 
standpoint; but he liked it that way, 
not a soul around... 

He looked about cautiously. There 
were no policemen in sight. Some- 
times the cops took you for a bum and 
signaled you off the waterfront. His 
course lay between several lines of 
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freight cars that stood idle on the 
tracks under the bridge. 

Presently he was swinging himself 
up on a platform that jutted out above 
the river. He sat down, his feet hang- 
ing over the edge, and, taking off his 
hat, placed it beside him. Then he 
produced a grimy handkerchief and 
mopped his wet neck and head. This 
done, he stretched his great body side- 
wise along the boards, propping himself 
on his elbow. 

From here he could see far out 
toward the point where the narrow 
river met Lake Michigan. 

A barge moored near by rose and fell, 
ever so gently; the water lapping its 
sides made a pleasant little clup- 
clupping sound, almost like soft 
laughter. A flock of gulls drew his 
gaze upward. For a while the beauty 
of their curving flight held him. He 
liked their soundless activity, circling 
and circling, then swiftly diving for 


food. A rat came out on the platform, 
not twenty feet from where he lay. 
He saw it sniff this way and that, then, 


suddenly discovering his presence, 
turn and flee in noiseless panic. 

Joe grinned at the rat’s fear of him. 
This episode somehow brought his 
mind back to Dina. If she had seen 
that rat, the riverside would have 
echoed with her screams. She was 
afraid of even the tiniest mouse. But 
then— women were like that. He 
had never seen one that didn’t carry 
on at the sight of a mouse. Even Big 
Katie down at the place where he 
worked. She was almost Joe’s match 
in size and strength, yet one day a 
mouse had frightened her into hyster- 
ics! 

Well — maybe a man oughtn’t to 
expect a woman to be like himself. 
Take this matter of talking, for in- 
stance. Two men can sit together and 
pull on their pipes for an hour at a 


time, with merely an occasional word. 
But two women together... Holy 
Smoke! 

Suddenly the smooth surface of the 
river began to break up into a thousand 
little silken riffles. A breeze from over 
the lake was setting in. It caught up 
a bit of paper on the barge and sent it 
scudding into the water; it leaped upon 
Joe and caressed him with its delicious 
coolness. He closed his eyes so that he 
might feel its heavenly pressure upon 
his hot eyelids. Ah-h-h, but that was 
good! 

No use in talking, the flat was a 
bake oven, sure enough. Yes. And 
it was no cinch for Dina to be cooking 
in that two-by-four hole on a day like 
this. And she hadn’t kicked about 
it, either. And here he’d come home 
and— Why, Holy Smoke! What- 
ever had got into him tonight, to cut 
loose at her the way he’d done? She 
hadn’t said anything wrong. Just 
wanted to get out and go to the pier. 
Why hadn’t he given in? Why? He 
wasn’t so damn’ crazy about staying 
in on a night like this himself. He'd 
just acted that way — well, yes, just 
to be contrary, that was what. 

Of course she did gab an awful lot — 
but then, women are like that. But 
— but — what had made him leap at 
her and swear so? Holy Smoke! 
What had come over him? He liked 
her. Yes. Underneath it all, he was 
fond of her. She wasagood girl. She 
wasn’t always running to the movies 
like that Wencelas woman, nor serving 
him with cold, slapped up stuff from 
the delicatessen, like Mrs. Shaw did her 
man. 

And then — Dina was saving too. 
There was that business about the 
huckster. Hm. She counted the pen- 
nies. Some day they were going to 
buy a little cottage up north near the 
drainage canal, and have chickens and 
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“ Other tenants were beginning to crowd the fire escapes"’ 


a vegetable garden, and a circular plot 
of geraniums and scarlet sage... . 
She was forever talking about that 
cottage. ... 

He smiled. Here at the quiet river 
edge, with this cooling breeze blowing 
upon him, his recent rage puzzled and 
amazed him. Swearing at her like 
that! And she hadn’t said a word to 
him in answer. Just stood and looked 
at him as if she’d seen a ghost. Poor 
kid! He must have pretty near 
frightened the life out of her. 

What would she be doing now? Per- 
haps she had gone to the fireworks 
after all. He wanted to think so, any- 


how. But something told him that 
she had not. She would be ashamed 
to face her neighbors after that rotten 
hollering of his. He knew she liked to 
boast of him. He had overheard her 
one day. ... A sheepish look came 
over his face at the recollection. 

Well, then, if she hadn’t gone out, 
she was there, all alone, in that heat. 
He looked at his watch. He could just 
about make out the time in the gather- 
ing dusk. He reached for his hat. 


A street car deposited him at his 
corner. Joe walked over to the drug 
store, 


Be poe esters ree 
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“‘Ain’t got nothing left but straw- 
berry ice cream”’, said the clerk in 
answer to his question. 

“’S all right. And say — put it in 
a double cartoon, or it’ll be soup by the 
time I get to the flat.” 

He decided to enter the front way. 
The stairs at the rear of the tenement 
would be all cluttered up with folks at 
this hour, and that would make it 
awkward for him. 

As he opened the hall door he 
reached up for the light. God, but 
the place was hot! 

He stood still, listening. Every- 
thing quiet. No sign or sound of Dina. 

He went into the bedroom, he passed 
down the hallway, then on through the 
dining room and the kitchen. He con- 
sidered asking the neighbors if they had 
seen her, but shame deterred him. He 
stood for a moment, listening to their 
talk, as they sat on the tiny extension 
in the rear. No— Dina was not 


among them. 

The ice cream was fast melting. 
placed the carton on the dining room 
table and walked into the hallway 


He 


again. There he _ stood, irresolute, 
scratching his head in perplexity. 

A most disquieting thought insinu- 
ated itself into his mind. Pshaw! A 
fool idea! Just for a little swearing 
like that from him, Dina wasn’t the 
kind who’d — well, now, you can’t tell 
about women. That girl they took 
out of the lake yesterday... Why 
that was all foolishness. Dina knew 
he meant no harm. None at all. 

A small, gasping sound fell upon his 
ears. Like a flash he turned in the 
direction from which it came. Yes — 
there it was again! 

He walked once more to the bed- 
room and stood looking in, blankly. 

The door of the clothes closet was 
slightly ajar. 

In the first year of their marriage 


she used to hide from him there, and 
jump out at him joyously, when he 
came from work. . . . His hand trem- 
bled as he pulled the door open. 

There she lay on the floor, sobbing. 

His long, powerful arm encircled her 
slender waist. She made no attempt 
to resist him. In a moment he was 
seated on the bed, holdirfg her body 
to him as one holds an infant, stroking 
her damp hair back from her hot, wet 
forehead, or patting her cheek, gently. 

The room was smothering. Her 
tears trickled along his shirt collar and 
onto his neck, but of this he was 
scarcely aware. He went on smooth- 
ing her hair. 

By and by her convulsive sobs 
ceased. She sat up, one arm about his 
neck, her forehead resting against his. 

He said, huskily, ‘‘There’s some 
ice cream in the dining room.” 

She made no answer. 

“Wait a minute and I'll go get it.” 
He seated her on the bed and went 
down the hallway. In a moment he 
was back again, with the ice cream and 
a spoon. Then, sitting beside her, 
shame and apology in his eyes, he 
watched her while she swallowed the 
now quite liquid refreshment. Any- 
how the stuff was still cold. 

She looked at him timidly between 
mouthfuls. By and by there was no 
more ice cream to be scooped up. 

“T’ll tell you what,”’ he announced 
as he placed the empty container on 
the window sill, “the fireworks ain’t 
no more’n just begun. They always 
start late. S’pose we go over?” He 
looked at her eagerly. 

A faint smile of pleasure touched her 
lips and fluttered up to her eyes, now 
red lidded and swollen. For once she 
could not trust herself to speak. She 
only nodded shyly and, leaning for- 
ward, she gave his great hand a tight 
squeeze. 








HUGH WALPOLE: NOVELIST 


By J. B. Priestley 


HE addition of the word “novel- 

ist”? above does not mean merely 
that Hugh Walpole’s name has made 
its appearance in the fiction lists during 
these last eighteen years. If it meant 
only that, it would not be there, for no 
reader of these pages is likely to 
imagine that Walpole is a poet or 
dramatist or historian. No, it is there, 
like the opening phrase for horns fa- 
miliar in some overtures, to announce 
the critical theme. It is the Walpole 
Leit Motif. He is a novelist in a sense 
in which many of his important con- 
temporaries, who jostle him in the 
fiction lists, are not novelists at all. 
These writers, admirable writers, too, 
many of them, have simply taken to 
fiction because it happens to be the 
fashionable form of our time, and a 
form so conveniently elastic that it can 
be stretched in almost any direction. 
At heart they are lyrical poets like D. 
H. Lawrence, or essayists like Aldous 
Huxley. It is themselves they are in- 
terested in and not other people. 
Having a story to tell is not to them the 
root of the matter but a boring neces- 
sity, a rather elaborate form they have 
to fill up in order to receive a check of 
any size from their publishers. Their 
fiction is simply lightly disguised auto- 
biography, so that their last novel tells 
us where they have been, what they 
have done, who were their hosts and 
guests, during the previous twelve 
months. In any other age but this, 
they would not be novelists at all. 
Hugh Walpole stands apart from these 
brilliant persons who have lounged into 
fiction. 
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He is a novelist in every sense of that 
term. As he has told us more than 
once, he subscribes to the solid old 
doctrine that fiction, first and last, is 
concerned with the creation of charac- 
ter. Most of us would agree that 
there is more in the art than this, but 
we should also agree that a novelist 
holding this opinion is not likely to go 
far wrong. It is significant that one of 
Walpole’s earliest books, written in his 
twenties, is a story of a successful man 
of forty, and that his very latest, “‘ Har- 
mer John’’, written when he knows 
exactly what it feels like to be a very 
successful man of forty, has no concern 
with such persons but is the story of a 
young and naive idealist, a Scandina- 
vian professor of gymnasti¢s. Here, it 
is obvious, we have a writer of fiction 
who can escape from his own life, who 
is not serving up chapters of his 
autobiography, merely sprinkled with 
false names, every spring and autumn 
season. This circumstance partly ex- 
plains his great and well deserved 
popularity. A glance at the present 
state of fiction reveals him in a happy 
position, for he happens to be an in- 
telligent story teller at a time when so 
many writers of fiction either have the 
stories without the intelligence or the 
intelligence without the stories; and it 
is fortunate for the future of the novel 
that there still remains a substantial 
public that prefers to have both these 
things in its fiction. 

Walpole is in a happy position also 
because he is singularly well equipped 
as a novelist. He is not condemned, 
as so many of our novelists are now, to 
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restrict himself to one particular side 
of life, one little section of society. He 
has a wide knowledge of the whole 
social scene, confidently takes his 
readers into schoolmasters’ common 
rooms, Cornish inns, deaneries, literary 
parties, old maid’s lodgings, Soho 
restaurants, suburban chapels, all man- 
ner of places from Cornwall to Petro- 
grad; and he has no difficulty in ade- 
quately presenting a varied host of 
figures, from old duchesses to char- 
women, bishops to schoolboys. With 
this unusually wide range of places and 
people, he yet succeeds in keeping al- 
most everywhere to a level of solid 
realism. We are not referring now to 
that higher degree of realism which 
stamps a scene or a character indelibly 
on the imagination, but to that — 
shall we say? — “convincingness” 
which makes a reader trust a novelist. 
To achieve this “‘convincingness” on 
such a scale is proof enough of his 


sound equipment for the task of writing 


novels. But he rises still higher in his 
traffic with the special little world he 
has created for himself, that of Pol- 
chester, Seatown, and the neighboring 
coast, with which his best novels (with 
one or two exceptions) are concerned. 
He knows his cathedral town so well 
that it almost becomes itself a sentient 
creature in his hands. It is to him 
what Barchester was to Trollope, who, 
incidentally, is one of Walpole’s favor- 
ite novelists. 

The comparison with Trollope is 
inevitable and we might as well accept 
its challenge, even though it will not 
take us very far. Both of them have 
this wide range and general “‘convinc- 
ingness’’; and both of them have their 
special little world of the cathedral 
town and its surrounding country, 
something as essentiall lish as the 
Anglican Church toni ibnen. both 
these novelists are very English theta, 
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selves, English in their delight in the 
concrete fact, in character as opposed 
to ideas, in their indifference to what- 
ever is metaphysical, in their sturdy 
appreciation of the good things of life. 
When so much has been said, however, 
they part company. Trollope is more 
thoroughly immersed in fact and 
achieves a solid realism, you might say 
a “‘chunkiness’’, of character and scene 
to which the modern novelist never 
attains. He lived in another and very 
different world. A modern novelist 
who worked exactly as Trollope worked 
would be a mere faker, not honestly 
expressing himself at all. The world 
that Walpole creates has infinitely 
more light and shade; it has ‘ atmos- 
phere’’, and its people have nerves. 
This light and shade, this atmosphere, 
these nerves, are not something de- 
liberately added but are inevitably 
there, sometimes there, it would seem, 
in spite of the writer’s efforts to keep 
them out. There are times when Wal- 
pole would seem to have told himself 
that he wanted to be nothing more 
than an up-to-date and rather jollier 
Trollope. And those are not the times 
when he wrote his best novels, when he 
gave us “‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill’’, 
‘*The Dark Forest’’, “‘ The Cathedral”’, 
“The Old Ladies’’, and now ‘‘ Harmer 
John”’. 

We might say that there are two 
Walpoles and that these major works 
of his are the result of a successful 
collaboration between the two. They 
are very different from one another. 
The first is the more obvious and 
accessible, if only because he is clearly 
seen in the outward man himself, that 
genial, friendly figure now well known 
to so many American lecture audiences. 
He has a tremendous zest-for all the 
good things of this life, for all manner 
of people, for mountains and lakes and 
cities, for etchings and opera and foot- 
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ball matches, and even for the works of 
his fellow authors. He is still one of 
the young enchanted, living in the 
jolliest of all possible worlds. He has 
an eager and appreciative rather than 
a soberly critical intelligence. This, 
then, is the first Walpole, and the part 
he plays in the stories, even the 
grimmest of them, can be plainly seen. 
He it is who is responsible for all those 
jolly and zestful young men who share 
his enthusiasm for the good things: 
Tony Gale, Archie Traill, Henry 
Trenchard, and the rest. These young 
men are not regarded by most of us as 
the best company in the world, for 
they are apt to be too naive and un- 
critical, too determinedly jolly, so that 
sometimes they are simply irritating 
and at other times they lose all in- 
dividuality and turn into a mere glow 
of appreciation. But even as charac- 


ters, they are at least a welcome change , 


from those bored young horrors who 


saunter through so much of our modern 


fiction. And what they stand for, the 
point of view they represent, is even 
more welcome. The literature that 
cannot express and communicate a 
zest for life, not all of it perhaps but at 
least some of it somewhere, is not worth 
very much. If a man is permanently 
bored and disgusted with this life, it is 
high time he stopped writing about it. 
He has no shadow of excuse for going 
on; for if he declares that his object is 
reform, he has overlooked the fact that 
life to be worth mending must be worth 
living, and if he has no such object, 
then he is merely occupied in spreading 
a blight that is probably the result of 
indigestion or injured vanity. Too 
many contemporary novelists appear 
to have been destined for some other 
and far superior planet and never to 
have recovered from the first shock of 
dismay and disgust at finding them- 
selves on this one. Hugh Walpole is 
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not of these novelists; he keeps alive a 
childlike (and sometimes childish) sense 
of wonder, a delight in the mere exist- 
ence of all manner of common things. 

This wonder, delight, happy zest, is 
encouraged by the first Walpole, some- 
times so enthusiastically that its very 
naiveté becomes suspicious, is thrust 
into the foreground of the picture of 
life, because he knows that the other 
Walpole is lurking about, perhaps al- 
ready darkening the background. This 
other, who has a great part to play in 
all the more important tales, is a very 
different person. He is indeed a most 
curious contrast to his collaborator. 
To begin with, he hardly seems English 
at all. Still less (and in this unlike the 
second selves of so many contemporary 
English novelists) is he French, being 
worlds away from that citadel of order 
and wit and irony and rationalism, the 
Gallic spirit. There is something cu- 
riously Russian about him. These 
scenes that Trollope might have used 
are played against a background that 
reminds us of Dostoyevsky. In a 
recent essay on “‘Reading’’, Walpole 
calls ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov” the 
greatest novel in the world. This 
opinion must belong to the second 
Walpole, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why he should hold it. He sees 
this life against a vast, cloudy, terrible 
background of warring good and evil. 
He may not see it so intensely and 
gigantically as that great and purely 
Slavonic genius, who walks through a 
world of storm and midnight as if he 
were Lear and the Fool in one person. 
But see it he does, and in a fashion that 
sets him apart from all his contempo- 
rary English novelists. Moreover, this 
outlook is native to his mind, not some- 
thing acquired, a matter of social or 
literary in It was there long 
before ually found his way to 
Rgsesia and produced two novels, “The 
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Dark Forest” and “‘ The Secret City”’, 
that succeed in bridging, as it were, two 
great and opposing literatures. It was 
there as early as “‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill” and is present in all his strong- 
est work, notably “The Cathedral”’, 
“The Old Ladies”, and ‘Harmer 
John”. Its traces are everywhere, 
even in those things, like ‘‘The Young 
Enchanted”, that the other Walpole 
has tried to write by himself, hoping to 
give a jolly and zestful account of the 
world for once without having nerves, 
sinister atmosphere, cruelty, break in. 
Nor is its presence ever to be regretted, 
except by those people who want litera- 
ture to be a kind of sugar plum. 

This second and deeper self of his, 
not to be observed in the outward man, 
the platform presence, possesses an un- 
usually sharp sense of evil. He is a 


master of sinister atmosphere, in which 
hate and cruelty walk abroad, taking 
possession of the most unlikely persons. 


He can move with startling and en- 
thralling rapidity from a commonplace 
account of a commonplace scene to a 
picture of tortured nerves and thence to 
a drama of souls, hurled into the battle 
of good and evil. At one moment we 
are watching some schoolmasters bick- 
ering in their room or some poor old 
ladies having tea together, and at the 
next moment we are swinging dizzily 
between heaven and hell. Other con- 
temporary writers, for example de la 
Mare, may be able to achieve more 
subtle horror, a poetically sinister 
magic in things; they may be able to 
present more circumspectly and yet 
more movingly the crises in one in- 
dividual mind, the drama of one soul; 
but no modern novelist has surpassed 
Walpole in the power of creating, with 
convincing and amusing realism, the 
ordinary social scene and then of turn- 
ing it into a kind of transparency, 
illuminated by the hellish flares of 


cruelty and hate and the serene glow of 
pity and love. It is this power that 
makes him unique in the fiction of our 
time. 

This is the day of novels with one 
central point of view, made up of one 
very real person in a company of 
shadows, novels that ask you to relate 
everything to one mind or soul. In 
Walpole’s most characteristic and best 
work, however, the method is different, 
for the interest instead of being cen- 
tralized is diffused throughout the 
scene, touching nearly every person 
there. If this has not been his inten- 
tion, then once more an artist has 
worked better than he knew. There 
is nothing more difficult in fiction than 
to turn a whole group of persons, al- 
most a whole town, into your central 
figure, presenting the drama of a 
community and not a single person, 
and this Walpole succeeds in doing 
more than once. Thus, “Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill” is not the story of 
Traill, a figure of no great interest, nor 
even of Perrin, who is much better, but 
of the whole school, through which the 
flame, fanned by Perrin’s hate, travels 
with appalling swiftness. Perhaps the 
culminating point of the story is that 
moment, in which neither Perrin nor 
Traill is directly concerned, when 
Comber strikes his wife. It is this 
swift netting of all the personages on 
the scene, showing the mighty rever- 
beration of a few angry words, that is so 
characteristic of its author. This un- 
usual power is even more fully revealed 
in the Polchester novels. ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral” describes for us the conflict 
between the proud and defiant Arch- 
deacon Brandon and the subtle and 
mischievous Canon Ronder, both of 
whom are very powerful characters; 
but nevertheless the novel is really the 
story of Polchester itself, of all the peo- 
ple whose lives were affected by that 
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famous quarrel. ‘‘Harmer John”’ may 
be read as the story of that personage 
himself, the young naive idealist who 
comes from afar to an old settled com- 
munity; but it leaps into a far more 
vivid and enduring life if it is regarded 
as it should be regarded, as the story of 
that community itself, into which 
Harmer John is flung as a stone might 
be flung into a pool. It is the people 
round him who are important, just as it 
is the reactions of the other characters 
to the Prince in Dostoyevsky’s ‘‘ The 
Idiot’ that really create that powerful 
story. Harmer John himself is only a 
kind of touchstone. His arrival merely 
gives the signal for the old battle of 
good and evil to begin again in Pol- 
chester, which rapidly becomes a maze 
of passion and prejudice, timidity and 
cruelty, generosity and pity. The 
growing tide of rumor, the snaring of 
person after person, the darkening of 
the whole sky, the victory of evil that is 
no victory at all because the good re- 
mains unconquered — these things, so 
compelling in this and earlier stories, 
are very characteristic of their author. 

Here then, in this unusual combina- 
tion of a hearty and humorous realism 
and the power of creating a huge back- 
ground of warring good and evil, is 
Walpole’s strength. If a novelist can 
remind us of both Trollope and Dos- 
toyevsky, there is no need to emphasize 
the fact that his possible range is im- 
mense. You may say that Walpole 
has staked out a claim far larger than 
that of any of his fellow novelists. 
This is his strength and this too is his 
weakness. It is his weakness because 
such a claim demands correspondingly 
great technical resources, and as yet he 
does not command them. As a crafts- 
man, he takes things far too easily, 
though it is only fair to point out again 
that his “things” are unusually diffi- 
cult. He is weak where such novelists 
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as Henry James, Edith Wharton, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, and Willa Cather 
are strong: that is, as a narrator pure 
and simple. There are times when 
those of us who admire him, exasper- 
ated by his failure to construct a trim 
and taut narrative, feel that he ought 
to be condemned to learn Percy Lub- 
bock’s ‘‘Craft of Fiction’ by heart. 
He is one of those novelists (and he has 
told us so himself, more than once) who 
happily surrender themselves to the 
worlds of their imagination, who enjoy 
their characters and part from them 
reluctantly, and have a boyish delight 
in the business of telling us all that 
happened. This would seem to be all 
to the good, but there is always the 
danger that such novelists will overlook 
the obvious fact that the reader has not 
accompanied them on these imaginary 
journeys but is patiently waiting on the 
other side of ascreen of words. Unless 
they are equally preoccupied with the 
technical problems of fiction, they will 
involuntarily scamp the task of pre- 
senting these worlds and characters to 
the reader. This is Walpole’s chief 
defect. 

It may show itself, this weakness, in 
the presentation of a character — as in 
“The Dark Forest”, where so much 
hangs on the charm of Marie Ivanovna 
as the story proceeds and yet there is 
no attempt to make the reader feel she 
is charming. The companion novel, 
“The Secret City”, exhibits another 
fault, one common to all careless narra- 
tors (Scott is an excellent example), 
that of presenting a character, in this 
instance, young Bohun, with an em- 
phasis disproportionate to its ultimate 
importance in the story. It is really 
a failure in the architecture of the 
fiction, which never seems to have been 
sufficiently well planned before it was 
begun. Walpole, whose task is more 
difficult than most novelists’ because 
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his object is to show us not one point of 
view but perhaps a score, does not ap- 
pear to make up his mind how a story 
shall be told. The result is a rather 
irritating confusion in nearly all his 
narratives. Thus, in ‘‘Harmer John”, 
the story is really told in the familiar 
third person manner, by an ideal 
spectator who sees and hears every- 
thing and can peep into the minds of 
the characters. Yet in two or three 
chapters an actual spectator is dragged 
in and contrives to take part in the 
action. In addition, we have extracts 
from diaries and letters, documents 
that the ideal spectator does not require 
and the actual spectator would not be 
allowed to see. We need not be ped- 
ants to maintain that such a muddle is 
not good enough. If a story is worth 
telling — and “‘Harmer John” and the 
rest are unusually fine stories — it is 
worth telling properly. The ordinary 
reader may not consciously remark 


such confusions in the narrative, such 
faulty architecture, but you may de- 
pend upon it that they loosen the au- 
thor’s grasp upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion, just as they irritate the critic. 
Why a man who has made light, from 
an incredibly early age, of some of the 
most difficult problems in_ fiction, 
should fail to settle some of the easiest, 
should refuse that last “‘ha’p’orth of 
tar”’ that would make all shipshape, is 
a mystery. We can only hope that 
such neglect will not even lightly cloud 
the future work of this distinguished 
novelist. Fortunately, although he 
has a substantial past (in no invidious 
sense), he still has a future to face, un- 
like most members of his own genera- 
tion and set of English novelists, those 
former young men of vast promise who 
have somehow contrived to leave theirs 
behind them. And he would seem to 
await this future with a confidence 
that, for once, we share. 


PHYSICS AT THE PIANO 


By S. Foster Damon 


STRIKE one note; there radiates 
From the taut string an ecstasy 
Which in the air is figured as 
An intricate geometry. 


Within a globe of shaking rays 
I change the lacework as I will 
To webs more exquisite than snow 
The microscope makes visible. 


A single finger on the key; 

And who shall say what Thing may stir 
When casually I strike one note 

And Nature plays geometer? 





THE FOUNDERING OF THE GOOD SHIP 
MATRIMONY 


By Joseph Collins 


HE sea that the good ship matri- 

mony sailed was charted first by 
Expediency, then by Church, and 
finally by State. In her early days 
when she was a simple craft without 
much draft or speed, she navigated the 
waters of life with commendable safety, 
but now that size and speed as well as 
security are demanded, the waters 
must be recharted lest she become 
anchored on shoals, or go to pieces on 
rgcks. She has had so many ground- 
ings and collisions since Liberalism has 
been her pilot that she is now unsea- 
worthy. Shall we take her out and 
overhaul her or shall we blow her up 
and build a new, a bigger, better, safer 
boat? That’s the question. 

There are people in the world who 
maintain that marriage is a satisfactory 
institution; that it does not need 
reformation. But there are people in 
the world also who deny reality, and 
there are people who are as unreceptive 
of proof as oil is of water. These 
lines are not addressed to them. 

I shall not quote philosopher or sage, 
poet or philistine, to support the state- 
ment that the institution marriage 
becomes feebler year by year. The 
Census Bureau is more eloquent than 
La Rochefoucauld, more convincing 
than Anatole France, more credible 
than Bartholomew Scherens. Its 
recent bulletin shows that the divorce 
rate is increasing faster than the mar- 
riage rate. This state of affairs is 
neither new nor a flash in the pan. 
With every renaissance of Liberty, 
divorce has gathered fresh impetus. 


It does not mean that marriage is a 
failure; it means that the institution 
under its present administration is so 
unsuccessful that its officers must be 
forced out, a plan of procedure con- 
ceived and a conduct decided upon 
that will be consonant’with the times in 
which we live and harmonious with our 
hopes of eternal peace. It will be 
difficult to accomplish this reform at 
any meeting of the trustees or directors 
if two policemen, one .as huge as 
Polyphemus, the other as powerful as 
Hercules, stand outside the door of the 
assembly room and warn each member 
that if he votes in favor of the change 
not only will eternal punishment be 
meted out to him, but that its intensity 
and variety will increase as time goes 
on. Thatis what the Catholic Church, 
Roman and Anglican, is doing today. 

It is as natural and as inevitable for 
men and women to mate as it is for 
shrubs to flower and trees to bloom. 
They can no more prevent it than they 
can prevent being born or dying. 
Now and then a weakling is encoun- 
tered who can be prevented by threats 
from essaying it, and some are so 
sodden with credulity that they accept 
the assurance of those whose sources of 
enlightenment are no different from 
their own that they will gain eternal 
salvation by thwarting their Creator’s 
first command. 

Marriage, in design and construc- 
tion, is a man made temple. When 
God spoke to His images, matrimony 
was not mentioned. When it was 
planned and built, it was pleasant to 
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behold and comfortable to occupy. 
But it is no longer harmonious to our 
needs, nor contributory to recovery 
from the infirmities that time has 
thrust upon us. 

The further man has evolved from 
his primitive state, the more he has 
been beholden to ceremony. Matri- 
monials and ceremonials have always 
been intimate, and from the very 
beginning of Christianity marriage was 
accompanied with acts of religious 
worship. Though St. Paul early in his 
sacerdotal career said, ‘‘Sacramentum 
hoc magnum est”, marriage without 
benediction was regarded as valid by 
the Church until the Council of Trent. 
Marriage as a sacrament got a great 
jolt from the Reformation, but it has 
been difficult. to get the western world 
to admit that it is not a divine institu- 
tion. 

Marriage is as old as man’s senti- 
ment. It flowed originally from selfish- 
ness, from parental love, and from 
compassion. Man clamored to possess 
that for which he lusted, and he braved 
all dangers to accomplish it. When 
his image resulted, a chamber of his 
heart, until then dark and unoccupied, 
was lighted and tenanted. He ex- 
perienced the purest form of love: the 
parental. The absolute helplessness of 
the individual who resulted from union 
with the beloved, its supreme depend- 
ency, stirred his bowels of compassion 
at the same time that it provided more 
fuel for hisconsuming passion: self love. 
Progeny is an expansion and extension 
of self. In primitive days, parents 
continued to live together for the 
benefit of the young. They con- 
templated their life and saw that it was 
very good and they called it marriage. 
Since then, marriage has been the root 
and the trunk of the family tree. But 
the tree is no longer giving satisfactory 
shade or adequate shelter. It must 





either be cut down and new ones must 
be planted, as Russia has started to do, 
or the ground must be fertilized, the 
roots of the tree nurtured, branches 
pruned, dead limbs amputated. 

Marriage of today may be compared 
to a house whose windows are broken, 
whose roof leaks, whose doors sag. It 
could be made so much more comfort- 
able by repairs or rebuilding. Priests 
tell us that the fault is with the 
occupants, not with the house, and 
they admonish us to mend our ways. 
While struggling to do so, we suffer and 
die. 

In a recent book, I said that marriage 
at this stage of our civilization is still 
the best happiness insurance policy one 
can take out. Some critics of my book 
thought they saw a flagrant contradic- 
tion, an obvious inconsistency in that 
statement. How can one reconcile the 
apparent fiasco of matrimony with its 
being the best method to insure happi- 
ness? Surely, there must be a road to 
it that is not studded with fifteen per 
cent of failures. My effort was to say 
that marriage sanely planned, properly 
perpetrated, and prudently adminis- 
tered contributes more to health and 
happiness, to satisfaction of ambition 
and vanities, than anything else. 
When we reflect that the partners 
rarely give any thought to these 
matters, we cease to wonder that one 
marriage out of every seven is a failure. 
We marvel that the other six are 
comparatively successful. 

A man who wants to get rich quickly 
is more likely to go into business than 
to be a poet or a professor. And 
though one out of every five business 
ventures fails, that fact does not 
detract from the truth that commerce 
is the safest and surest way to pros- 
perity. So it is with marriage: while 
one ménage cannot stand it, six make 
the best of it; and of those six, there 
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may be one whose members would not 
choose another state or other partners. 

The great defense ground of marriage 
is unassailable, although it does not 
satisfy logic: no one has ever found 
anything better to replace it, and those 
who have tried the much chanted 
union libre have discovered that its ties 
are often more binding than those of 
legitimate matrimony. 

If one banking house out of each 
seven should fail after a few months of 
active business, it would not be long 
before experts would delve into the 
causes of such failure, find reasons to 
explain it, remedies to apply to it, and 
reforms to elaborate and carry out. 

This should be the way with mar- 
riage. It is in need of such investiga- 
tion and of much reformation, but that 
will not be accomplished until we know 
why marriage is not a success, and are 
determined to handle the problem with 
a view to ameliorate it. 


Philosophers and creative artists 
prepare, sometimes precipitate, revolu- 


tions. Descartes, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, stored the maga- 
zine that exploded in 1789. Now 
Hermann Keyserling, a score of his 
countrymen, an Englishman, and an 
American woman have launched a 
volume called ‘‘ The Book of Marriage”’ 
that may parallel in miniature the work 
of the encyclopedists. With true 
Teutonic modesty it emanates from 
the “‘School of Wisdom”, Darmstadt, 
and the opening article is called ‘‘The 
Correct Statement of the Marriage 
Problem”’, 

The wise Count summons the Etats 
Généraux and announces that scarcely 
anyone today knows the significance of 
marriage: nearly everyone woos the 
wrong person, not one person in a 
thousand knows how to lead a proper 
married life, and marriage, which in 
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reality is a state of “‘tension”’, is now 
passing through a terribly serious 
crisis. Then the members of his 
assembly take the Oath of the Tennis 
Court, and now we await the storming 
of the Bastille. 


The chief reason why marriage is 
rarely a success is that it is contracted 
while the partners areinsane. I donot 
propose to pause here to identify love 
and insanity, to duplicate the com- 
petent and satisfactory book of Robert 
Burton. The vast majority of the 
young men and women who marry are 
in no more favorable mental state to 
execute a contract than an individual 
who is in the throes of hypomania, who 
cannot be persuaded to eat or drink, 
and who is wholly beyond competence 
to look after his own interests or guard 
the welfare of others. 

Like all insanities which are not 
based on organic disorder, it ends in 
full sanity. Then the participants 
realize that they are temperamentally 
unfit to live with one another, that he 
or she is not what was expected, and 
that marriage, on the whole, is a 
résumé of the tortures of the damned. 

Two young people fall in love with 
one another: that is, they believe that 
they cannot live without one another, 
and the lust they experience is like a 
devouring fire that will burn all in front 
of it unless measures are taken to 
prevent it. Marriage is the measure. 
After a few months of comparative 
bliss, the ‘‘old man” comes to the sur- 
face in both participants: they discover 
that they know nothing of each other, 
they do not even know if they like one 
another, and they have to go through 
the process of adjustment which, 
logically, should be failure—it is 
something akin to a miracle when it is 
not. That discovery occurs about the 
time when both awaken to the fact 
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that conjugal intimacy, though the 
essence of satisfactory marriage, con- 
sumes but a few minutes of their 
burdensome days and disenchanted 
nights. 

What is then left of that beautiful 
bed of roses upon which one lay with 
such exquisite sensibility that none of 
the petals would be ruffled or dis- 
turbed? Love as a devouring passion 
is all but gone, and neither partner has 
acquired an intimate knowledge and 
understanding of the person to whom 
he or she has pledged fidelity and 
devotion. ‘‘Love, honor, and obey” 
goes on; but love has flown, the 
obedience is neither cheerful nor will- 
ing, and honor will not remain for long 
if respect is diminished. 

The man who had all the qualities 
desirable in a lover, and before whom 
all doors seemed equipped with an 
unfailing ‘“‘sesame’’, turns out to be as 
human as any mortal; his ardor has 
cooled but his mentality is unchanged; 
emptied of flattery and caresses, the 
carcass appears negligible and pathetic. 
The young girl in whose smile the 
angels must have reveled proves to be a 
woman nagging as her mother, careless 
of her appearance after a few weeks of 
extra care, unmindful of her tongue or 
temper, jealous and unreasonable in 
her demands. The husband suddenly 
realizes that his wife likes to travel and 
go to concerts, while he likes to stay at 
home and play poker. It seems in- 
credible that they should never have 
discussed their likes and dislikes before 
they became entangled in the web. 
Little by little, however, a few incidents 
of the pre-marriage days are recalled: 
the young girl’s saying, ‘‘No, I don’t 
like to cook, but I’ll love it for you”’, 
while he assured her that, although 
poetry and music had never had much 
appeal for him until he met Love, it 
would all be changed after they were 


married. And that is about as far as 
they go into the study of one another’s 
fundamental makeup. 

It is at this period of matrimony — 
when conjugality loses its zest and 
must be replaced by some other form of 
enjoyment as essential and as binding 
—that the partners should be made 
aware of the great importance of 
companionship. 

A discussion on the causes of matri- 
monial wrecks does not and cannot 
lead very far when the effort is not 
endorsed by those who are primarily 
interested; for, after all, one goes 
inevitably from the general to the 
particular. Marriage is, at first, an 
individual affair, strictly limited to the 
welfare, happiness, and success of two 
persons; but in nine cases out of ten it 
remains so only a few months. As 
soon as pregnancy results, it becomes a 
communal and economic affair. Its 
increasing failure should therefore 
interest everyone upon whom rain 
falls. 

Probably the chief obstacle to suc- 
cessful matrimony is hasty and ill 
advised marriage. Far greater success 
attends marriage in countries where it 
is largely ‘‘an arrangement” than in 
our country where it is bad form to 
bargain before having the benefit of 
clergy. 

The contracting parties have no 
knowledge whatsoever that they are 
temperamentally, intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and morally fitted to live with 
one another; and such equipment as 
they have is generally unreliable. 
They think marriage is a regulated 
sexual union based on love that will 
last forever. When one whispers to 
the wind one chooses a zephyr, not a 
hurricane. The time to tell potential 
husbands and wives to watch their 
matrimonial step is before the love 
frenzy seizes them. It is safe to say 
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that not one parent in a hundred does 
so. Being in love is one reason for 
marrying, but it is far from being the 
best one. Love, unless it can be 
transmuted into, or replaced by, re- 
spect, confidence, admiration, is the 
poorest reason. 

No individual should get far beyond 
puberty without being told by parent 
or teacher the qualities that the person 
who could live with him successfully 
should have. 

“Do you recall how angry you got”’, 
said I to a dear young friend who had 
come to tell me that she would rather 
die than go on living with her husband 
who had not only dried up the springs 
of her affection for him but had made 
her feel that her store of affection had 
been depleted, ‘‘when you confided to 
me that you were going to marry John, 
and when I told you that he was very 
conventional, that his judgments were 
always adverse, that he was selfish, 
literal, uncompromising, and tempera- 
mentally not adapted to you?” 
““Yes,”’ said she, “‘I recall perfectly, 
and I wish you had locked me up in an 
insane asylum then.” 

I have known that young woman 
from the day of her birth. If I had 
told her before her days of fury the 
qualities which the man with whom she 
could live should have, the advice 
might have had effect. It had none 
when I did tell her. A prudent person 
profits from personal experience, a 
wise one from the experience of others. 
What a blessing it would be if parents 
and children spoke the same language! 


One who would attempt to say just 
how marriage will be reformed has no 
concern for his reputation as a prophet. 
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It would be easy to frame a prospectus 
that would set forth the advantages of 
trial marriage. There is one fatal 
objection. Trial marriage must neces- 
sarily be childless, and childless mar- 
riage is but a makeshift and a poor one 
atthat. Inthis country childless mar- 
riages are four times as likely to end in 
divorce as marriages where there are 
children. An extremely good case 
could be made out for special marriages, 
limited liability marriages, as it were: 
one for sexual relation, one for progeny, 
one for companionship, each with its 
particular ethics and laws. 

Perhaps the most expeditious and 
fruitful way of solving the problem is to 
make marriage harder and divorce 
easier. Divorce is not the enemy of 
marriage, it is its ally. 

The more we study and seek to 
understand the sex instinct, the more 
capable we shall be to study and solve 
the marriage problem. The longer we 
treat that instinct as an impostor, a 
sneak and an outlaw, the larger the 
problem will loom. 

The emancipation of women marked 
the dawn of a new era, an era in which 
candor must replace hypocrisy and 
truth falsehood; an era in which belief 
shall be founded upon fact and faith, 
not in falsity and delusion. Woman 
no longer stands in the relation to man 
that man does to God. One day she 
will be his better half indeed; she will be 
his helpmate; she will aid him in 
solving the marriage question. The 
essence of the result of revolution is the 
destruction of privilege. If man can 
only be persuaded to abandon his 
privilege without revolution, the refor- 
mation of marriage will be under 
way. 
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SO’S YOUR OLD MAN 
By Paxton Hibben 


With Sketches by Will Coyne 


OHN L. SULLI- 
VAN was thirty 
—#- four. His face was 
7 { fat and very red, his 
™) paunch heavy, his 
hair greying at the 
edges. Yet ten thousand 
screaming men thought 
him invincible when he 
stepped into the ring at 
New Orleans. 
Twenty one rounds later, 
the great John L., covered 
Gentleman Jim With blood and dirt, stag- 
gered to his corner like 
a drunken man. Gentleman Jim 
Corbett leaped into the air and 
“‘gave a whoop of triumph”. He had 
won the stupendous sum of $45,000 
and the heavyweight championship of 
the world. And he was only twenty 
six. 

All the way across the continent 
trains carried drunken, cursing, brawl- 
ing men in three directions, fighting the 
fight over again in thickened speech, 
with wavering, bloodshot eyes. 

That, too, was the nineties. 

It seems strange to hear the period 
called the ‘‘nice nineties’. Nice how? 
The decade began with the semi-offi- 
cial murder of eleven Italians ac- 
quitted of crime by a New Orleans 
jury, for which, despite the bold talk 
of Secretary of State Blaine, the United 
States paid an indemnity in the modest 
sum of $25,000. The Italian navy was 
third in strength in those days, the 
American navy sixth. 


The decade ended in that triumph 
of enlightened liberalism, the Dreyfus 
trial at Rennes, a drama played to the 
accompaniment of the guns of the first 
of the wars to make the world safe for 
democracy, in South Africa. In its 
brief span was encompassed perhaps 
the swiftest and most ruthless crushing 
out of the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of little fellows that the world 
had yet seen at one fell swoop. Little 
farmers, little storekeepers, little busi- 
ness men, and, littlest of all, the hope- 
less, bewildered immigrant laborers 
who had come to a new world in search 
of freedom — all were caught in what 
Woodrow Wilson in his quaint way 
called “‘the novel power of the railways 
to determine markets and prices and 
margins of profit, the rising influence of 
great organizations of capital in the 
controlling industries of the country, 
the providential oversight of banks and 
of those who made the arrangements of 
credit and exchange’. 

There were some who did not find it 
so providential, but it was an unequal 
conflict. The Big Bertha of the forces 
of economic concentration, the McKin- 
ley Tariff, was already in position. 
When the serious firing began, at “‘ Fort 
Frick” at Homestead, Pennsylvania, it 
was as real a war as ever was fought, 
with its dead and its wounded, its suf- 
fering non-combatants paying the 
price of hostilities (as usual), and vic- 
tory perching upon the organized 
legions, arrayed only against the spo- 
radic uprisings of scattered, leaderless 
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masses as pathetic and as tragic as Don 
Quixote. 

Coeur d’Aléne was even more san- 
guinary than Homestead. In Buffalo 
and in the mines of Tennessee new 
fronts arose. In the coal fields of Il- 
linois there were “‘bloody conflicts’’. 
The bituminous district of Indiana 
boasted its dead and wounded. At 
Sacramento a militia general ordered 
his men to ‘‘charge bayonets” into a 
“compact body of strikers’. Fortu- 
nately his men had better sense. At 
Oakland, however, Gatling guns were 
called into play. At Hammond, In- 
diana, the United States army fired 
into solid masses of citizens, leaving a 
toll of killed and wounded on the field 
of glory. At Pullman, over the head of 
the governor of the sovereign State of 
Illinois, the President sent federal 
troops to act as strike breakers. ‘“‘It 


was not the railways, nor the mines, 
that beat us’’, said the late Gene Debs, 


“but the power of the United States 
courts.”” He landed in jail. 

Obviously with these deplorable 
doings afoot and the Populists in 1894 
polling over a million and a half votes 
—a fifth as many as Cleveland re- 
ceived and three times the electoral 
vote of Taft in 1912 — and with the 
redoubtable Coxey marching upon 
Washington at the head of the Army 
of the Commonweal of Christ, it was 
no time to permit the public to brood 
glumly on the economic outlook. A 
few Christians to the lions, please! 

So, early in the war, the World’s 
Fair focused the popular gaze. ‘‘Zu- 
leika the Sweet Tempered, Zora the 
Beautiful, Fatima the Graceful, and 
Fareda the Sparkling One” did the 
hootchy-kootchy in the Streets of 
Cairo, and economic difficulties were 
forgotten. All the world fluttered 
over the visit of Her Royal Highness 
the Infanta Eulalia, aunt of His Catho- 
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lic Majesty King of Spain and Points 
South, accompanied by her equally 
royal spouse, Prince Antoine of Bour- 
bon-Orleans, nephew of the last King 
of the French. Scandalous stories 
were whispered about her, too (how 
little we change!) — but they were not 
quite the stories recently current in 
like circumstances of a royal visit. 
The Infanta Eulalia was childless. 

All the rest was the same, however, 
never fear. What was the proper 
etiquette with such royalfolk? Should 
there be a ball for her, and if so, who 
should be invited? The infallible 
Ward McAllister said No. It was the 
end of Ward. Fancy! No royal ball 
to decide who was who in Society! 
Officially, the Honorable Thomas Gil- 
roy, Mayor of New York, was far less 
impressive than Jimmy Walker. But 
on the other hand, there was President 
Cleveland. Also, it was Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, not the Chamber of 
Commerce, who had Her Royal High- 
ness to dinner. At Washington, she 
occupied the suite that had been 
Lily Langtry’s. 

With such breathless events as a 
royal visit, a World’s Fair, and an 
industrial revolution in progress, it is 
small wonder that the appearance of 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’’, 
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Hauptmann’s ‘“‘The Weavers”, and 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses” produced 
no great stir in these parts. They 
stood old Ferdinand Brunetiére on his 
head. But William Winter main- 
tained his unruffied and accustomed 


hold c.. 
oa Dr. Parkhurst 


calm. After all, there was far more 
exciting reading in the Report of the 
Lexow Committee investigating the 
New York City police department. 
For those who still think the nineties 
nice, a selected course of home study 
in that Report is warmly recommended. 
In the copy in the New York Public 
Library some modest person has oblig- 
ingly sliced out the pages containing 
such crude details as how much graft 
a prosperous abortionist was expected 
to pay, and what the police charged to 
permit the body of an embarrassing 
baby to be burned in the furnace with- 
out further red tape. But enough 
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remains in the ten thousand odd un- 
mutilated pages to hold attention. 

Those were the halcyon days of 
Captain Devery of the Tenderloin, 
when (the Lexow Report says) droves 
of streetwalkers crowded the sidewalks 
of Fourteenth and Twenty third Streets, 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue, and the 
cross streets between. ‘‘I do not care 
whether they starve or freeze on the 
streets, so long as they are starved or 
frozen into a healthier way of thinking 
and living”, said the Reverend Dr. 
Parkhurst. Just the same, he secured 
the indictment of sixty seven members 
of the police department of New York 
City, including two commissioners and 
two ex-commissioners, four inspectors 
and twenty captains — which is more 
than anybody else has ever accom- 
plished, before or since. He revealed 
the existence of over a thousand “pool 
rooms” in the city. But the genius 
who was to turn every newsstanc ‘nto 
a “‘pool room”’ had not yet been born. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, let 
it be clear that a ‘“‘pool room”’ is not 
a place where pool is played. 

Nor must it be assumed that the 
activities of the Metropolis were con- 
fined to betting on the races, running 
what were quaintly known as sporting 
houses, and stealing elections, as the 
Lexow investigation might lead one 
to believe. J. Aldrich Libby, “a 
singer of great endurance’’, rendered 
“After the Ball” at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, Richard Mansfield 
presented ‘‘Beau Brummel’”’, ‘‘Char- 
ley’s Aunt” played to standing room 
only, and the Kendals ran to such 
problem plays as ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray”. It was a great day for 
problem plays, but not so good for 
problem novels. Ernest Vizetelly en- 
joyed as harassing a time with the 
works of Gabriele D’Annunzio and 
Emile Zola as ever Flaubert had ex- 
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perienced with ‘‘Madame Bovary” 
forty years earlier — or James Joyce 
today. Yet “Trilby’s” sentimental 
semi-candor frightened only those who 
could not control their imaginations. 
Possibly the real objection to ‘‘ Trilby”’ 
was that sin was taken airily, as in 
“Jurgen’’, say. When Grant Allen 
launched ‘‘ The Woman Who Did” and 
George Moore wrote “‘ Esther Waters” 
for the first time, there was less clamor. 
The wages of sin were therein set 
forth as poor business at best. 

It may be divined from the deposi- 
tions of some 1,275 ladies, gentlemen, 
policemen, and brothel keepers heard 
by the Lexow Committee that sin did 
in fact flourish in the nineties no less 
than now, and that despite the strident 
efforts of the Salvation Army and the 
embattled clergy. The distance from 
the ground to the visible portions (if 
any) of female anatomy may have 
been infinitesimal, but legs were legs in 
When, after a 
one 


those days, even so. 
long and decorous campaign, 
became possessed of a magic circlet 
(honi soit qui mal y pense) adorned with 
silken bows and silver buckles, one 
had something that only a robust 


imagination could fill. What has be- 
come of the massive legs of the nineties? 

They were not enshrined in the art 
of the day, more’s the pity. When the 
period opened Bouguereau was still 
painting and Puvis de Chavannes only 
a promising fellow. Before it ended 
Bouguereau was as dead as Praxiteles 
and all his works with him — not an 
unworthy achievement for any decade. 
But neither Degas nor Whistler was 
dead in the nineties; and if Carolus 
Duran, Renoir, Cézanne, and Rodin 
were in their glory in Paris, on these 
shores Sargent, Chase, Childe Hassam, 
and St. Gaudens held their own, and 
Mary Cassatt and Edwin A. Abbey 
and Howard Pyle besides. There 
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were giants indeed in those days. 

There were showmen, too, of course, 
even after Barnum died in ’91. ‘‘ You 
shall not ... press down upon... 
the brow of labor .. . this — crown 
—of—thorns!...” (Rising in- 
flection of the professional orator.) 
Millions thrilled to it, and the senti- 
ment did them credit, what’s more. 
Even Mark Hanna’s well oiled thorn 
pressing machinery could not alto- 
gether rob the phrase of its essential 
Heart Appeal. The Boy Orator of 
the Platte may have been no more 
than a voice echoing from a rain barrel. 
But he plumbed as unerringly the 
hearts of his countrymen as Fra 
Elburtus fathomed their minds. It 
proved profitable knowledge for both 
in things of the flesh. But not of the 
spirit. 
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It was, after all, the persistent blind- 
ness of the multitude to the blessings 
of the concentration of the economic 
control of the country in the hands of 
the Fit Few that rendered the Spanish 
War inevitable. Cleveland had done 
his best to persuade them with bayo- 
nets. But they still grumbled at the 
display of Anna Gould’s marriage to 
the gentleman whom the New York 
“‘World” called Count Ernest de 
Castelanne, complained of the million 
dollar wedding of Consuelo Vanderbilt 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and cried 
aloud at the extravagance of the Brad- 
ley-Martin ball. Let ’em eat cake! 


The trouble seemed to be that the 
wretched creatures wanted more cake. 
They regarded the rapid formation of 
colossal ‘“‘trusts” with a fishy eye. 
There was always Bryan in the offing 
with his cross of gold. Henry George, 
running for mayor of Greater New 


York as a simon pure Jeffersonian, died, 
and a hundred thousand people filed 
past his bier in Grand Central Palace, 
while another hundred thousand waited 
in long, silent lines to pay their tribute 
to an honest man. It gave Matt Quay 
and Tom Platt the shivers. 

Such obdurate devotion to the 
ancient principles of democracy as 
this, on the part of the Lower Classes, 
was sand in the machinery, threatening 
the benevolent purposes of dear Judge 
Gary and Andrew the Scot. The 
hand may not be quicker than the 
eye, but if only the eye can be directed 
to the wrong hand — presto! The 
trick is done. So Cuba Libre became 
the wrong hand, and countless future 
Rotarians yet in their teens learned 
how a message to Garcia should be 
carried. Priceless heritage! 

Only a few years later a far less 
bungled war produced a revolution in 
the very stronghold of the Tsars. But 
we — thank God! — are not Russians, 


and Victory covers with her shining 
mantle a world of embalmed beef. 

He who, alone perhaps, could have 
done justice to this backyard adventure 
lay dead — Charles A. Dana, the last 
of the Titans. Journalism followed 
steel and oil and the Tin Plate Trust 
into the secure channel of standardized, 
concentrated, industrialized emascula- 
tion, as loyally as the Constitution 
followed the flag. When the Spanish 
War closed, patriotism had thrown 
her shield about one more set of scoun- 
drels. The great American industrial 
revolution of the nineties was over. 
All the proletariat had to look forward 
to was the automobile — and Henry 
Ford was still working for the Edison 
Illuminating Company of Detroit. 

It was the Tired Business Man who 
emerged at what the Tired Business 
Man called, with pardonable pride, 
the fin de siecle. And he got what he 
wanted, did the Tired Business Man. 
He got “Janice Meredith” to supplant 
“Lord Ormont and His Aminta” of 
five years before. He replaced Gilbert 
and Sullivan by Weber and Fields. 
He chuckled over ‘David Harum” 
instead of Mark Twain. Unmoved, 
he saw the Peerless Leader snatch the 
laurels of what oratory remained from 
that incomparable agnostic, Robert 
Ingersoll. The poetic features of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson blurred and faded 
on the screen —a fitting end. In 
their place, clear and sharp, the figure 
of that red blooded he-man, Rudyard 
Kipling, with Elbert Hubbard his 
ballyhoo. Why not? 

And if the youths and virgins of that 
day — the former bald now, the latter 
fat — found that a bicycle built for two 
took them as surely to shady country 
nooks as now a flivver, where’s the 
progress? 

One is closer to nature on the grass 
than in the back seat of a sedan. 





ON NOT KEEPING A DIARY 
By Helen McAfee 


S it the elaborated “‘realism”’ of the 

modern novel that has brought in 
the present vogue of the diary? Or 
has the public taken to the diary in 
protest against the unreality of our 
“realistic” fiction? This is a literary 
issue that might be argued either way, 
and it makes no great difference — 
except to students of artificial “trends” 
—to which conclusion you come. 
Whatever the philosophical explana- 
tion, the important point for the lay- 
man is the immense popularity of 
the intimate, detailed record — which 
can’t be too intimate or too detailed 
to suit contemporary taste. 

Apparently its popularity is still 
growing. The latest publishers’ lists 
are filled with every sort of memoir and 
journal. If you are so fortunate as to 
have in your family an eighteenth 
century line-a-day book, or even a 
private chronicle of the day before 
yesterday, now is the moment to bring 
it out — and print it. All the famous 
old diaries are being re-edited for the 
current trade; at least one excellent 
anthology of historic diarists (Mr. 
Ponsonby’s) has lately been issued and 
appreciatively received, and new ef- 
forts, as they come hot from the press, 
are being greeted by critics with unu- 
sual indulgence. 

One is tempted to wonder what the 
effect of this mass production of diaries 
is going to be on the most closely 
related literary types. For reading 
them is bound to be educative. Will 
it make us more critical of the novel- 
ist’s materials and his psychology? 
There is this danger, for if the first- 


personal record never quite succeeds in 
uncovering bare fact — only unpreju- 
diced omniscience could do that — at 
least it offers fact one step instead of 
two steps removed, and unconstrained 
by the exigencies of plot. 

In a somewhat mordant short story 
Mr. Squire has recently suggested that 
a writer of no great talent may now 
find the way of the diarist a primrose 
path to immediate recognition. Even 
if you are not a Pepys you may, it 
seems, be carried along by this partial- 
ity for the form which he immortalized. 
But there are other, larger straws to 
show the way the wind is blowing. If 
imitation is a compliment, then the 
diary is receiving plenty of compliments 
in this kind. There is a suspicion 
abroad, well founded apparently in 
one very diverting instance, that 
things that never were diaries are 
being palmed off on us, by skilful im- 
personators, in that disguise. Other 
authors are suiting the old form to 
new devices. Several of our liveliest 
columnists have adopted the diary 
for their perspicacious humor. It is 
perhaps more surprising to find one of 
the most profound of modern philoso- 
phers, Count Keyserling, using it for 
his theory of our civilization, which 
seems as likely as any book of today to 
be read the day after tomorrow. But 
even more impressive, as a mere sign 
of the times, is the circumstance that 
the novelists, who have hitherto had 
things pretty much their own way in 
the matter of large sales, are turning — 
some of them — from their accredited 
technique to the more egoistical and 
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disingenuous narrative. What strong- 
er proof could be offered of its re- 
markable ascendancy? Miss Loos was 
not the first to try a novel in diary 
form, but the conspicuous success 
of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” is 
likely to suggest further experiments. 

This intrusion of fiction upon the 
diarist’s preserves may also be looked 
at in another way — as a part of the 
general breakdown of the dividing 
walls between one field of literary 
endeavor and another. Thus while 
fiction has been approaching the per- 
sonal memoir, biography and poetry 
have been approaching fiction. The 
rigidly defined critical essay is giving 
way to a more direct informal state- 
ment, and history is running into 
journalism. Librarians must be puz- 
zled to know where under the old 
categories to place many of the newer 
books. Is ‘“‘Glorious Apollo” novel or 
biography? Is Maurois’s ‘‘Mape”’ to 
be considered a trilogy of short stories, 
essays, sketches, or portraits? Isit the 
literary or the scientific speculation 
that dominates Mr. Krutch’s ‘‘Poe’’? 
And where is one to put Klabund’s 
plangent ‘“‘ Peter the Czar” and Delteil’s 
dithyrambic ‘“‘Jeanne d’Arc’’? Mr. 
Robinson with powerful effect has 
diverted psychological fiction into the 
swift, dark, deep cut channel of his 
poetry. Within the last year Mr. 
Leonard’s ‘“‘Two Lives” has presented 
in terse sonnet sequences material 
Dostoyevsky would have thought em- 
inently fitting for a huge novel —a 
six hundred pager; and Mr. Beer in 
“The Mauve Decade” has produced 
what would probably have been done a 


generation ago in a series of self con-. 


tained essays, as a continuous com- 
mentary that is by turns criticism, 
fiction, biography, journalism, drama, 
and, possibly in fine bits of figure, even 
verse, 





This was all, I daresay, to be ex- 
pected from the modern experimental 
mood, and it is doubtless a healthy 
state of affairs. Just where it is going 
to bring us is not now apparent, though 
it is safe to surmise in advance that, 
while the movement is evoking a few 
works of genuine merit and unusual 
freshness, it will also leave behind 
many hybrids that will help to date 
our period. But one may of course 
observe a general drift in the multitu- 
dinous eddies and cross currents toward 
certain forms of growing favor — such, 
for example, as the diary. 

Without going into the literary or 
esoteric reasons for this drift toward the 
personal memoir, there are plenty of 
reasons that one may give for it. One 
reason why the diary is and will always 
be an approved printed form is that 
nearly all readers come to it with a 
kindred feeling of preconceived sym- 
pathy. Here is an art which they have 
themselves practised and for which 
they have stored up the zeal of the 
craftsman for his craft. Who has 
not turned diarist at one time or an- 
other — probably at a dozen different 
times? Most of us have done so, and 
most of us have, an equal number of 
times, left off. 

I should like to see a psychologist’s 
report on the motives which lead so 
many of us to impose on ourselves on 
top of all the tasks that the world 
imposes this added labor. Behind the 
first childish efforts there is, I suppose, 
the vague but terribly strong necessity 
of the young ego to establish itself as an 
ego apart from all the other egos, 
cosmic forces, and what not, that seem 
disinclined to give it elbow room. 
It is merely a more elaborate way of 
scribbling one’s name over schoolbooks, 
wallpaper, and fences; and a logical 
step from that so called vandalism. 

With adolescence the desire to keep 
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a diary is usually bound up with emo- 
tional crises. In such cases, it serves 
a double usefulness: as an agent for the 
release of pent up feeling, which this 
most exclusive of all the seven ages 
hesitates to commit to mortal con- 
fidante; and as a prolongation of stir- 
ring experience. At fourteen or fifteen 
it is sweet to read over and over to 
oneself (and perhaps even on rare 
occasions to a discreet friend) the 
details of an incipient love affair or the 
private analysis of some other deep 
emotional recognition which adoles- 
cence fondly fancies has never before 
dawned upon the universe. 

In later life, diaries (unless one is a 
confirmed introvert or a philosopher) 
are apt to become more objective. 
There are many people who have not 
kept a diary for years who are incited to 
begin again because they suddenly 
find themselves in a milieu which 
presents itself so sharply to conscious- 
ness that they feel they must “‘get it in 
writing’. Or it may be that they are 
thrown into association with persons 
whose ways and words seem to make 
the preserving of some record for 
posterity a plain duty. 

I confess that although journal 
keeping is all against my natural bent, I 
have many times in the last few years 
felt the prick of the latter motive as I 
have listened to the rich, witty reminis- 
cences of a man who was born in the 
time when talk was still an art and who 
made an art, a fine, gay Gallic art, of it: 
a man who could with the turn of 
a word call up Matthew Arnold on a 
visit to Barnum’s Museum (where he 
thought Jumbo recognized him as an 
old London friend) — Bryant in the 
days when he walked down Broadway 
with the air and the beard of a Prophet, 
and a cold Prophet at that — Harriet 
Beecher Stowe going about Hartford 
with her hat on wrong side before — a 


transcendental vision of Alcott pére —a 
game dinner of the seventies — an old 
haunt of the ram’s horn or the yellow 
cypripedium. But for various reasons, 
I may as well add, I have done nothing 
about all this talk — the best, too, that 
I shall ever hear. 

Assiduity in diary keeping may be 
artificially stimulated by gifts of plain 
sheets in handsome leather bindings; 
but even so, although there are few who 
do not enjoy starting a diary occasion- 
ally, there are few who enjoy carrying 
one on for long at a time. Human 
laziness has always been against the 
proceeding, and now there is added to it 
the pressure of modern life, which 
hardly leaves a nook or cranny of the 
day unfilled from the hour of rising to 
late bedtime. As for dictating a diary 
at the end of a full day, by that process 
(if one can judge from the records of 
Colonel Itouse), whatever may be its 
value as a cold storage system for 
facts, one can never hope to capture the 
charm that went with the older method 
of inscribing certain odd matters in an 
unguarded leisure hour, far from 
efficient secretaries. 

But aside from the physical obstacles 
to keeping a diary, insuperable for 
most of us, there are also psychological 
difficulties that become more and more 
obstructive as one grows older. The 
peculiar sort of self consciousness which 
the act induces, and which is so pleasing 
to youth, is less agreeable in the 
maturer years. Then, too, as time 
goes on, personal experience becomes 
more fascinating as an end in itself, and 
we hesitate to turn away from it — as 
the diarist must do — even long enough 
to record it. Not over-confident of 
really gaining anything from the 
business, we’ become indisposed to 
bother with it for fear of missing some- 
thing which is going on around us. 

So despite the obvious worldly 
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rewards, never greater than at present, 
that await the clever diarist, and 
despite the disguised propaganda of 
Mr. Squire, I doubt if many people 
will be moved to take up journal keep- 
ing. We shall most of us prefer to 
throw aside our notebooks with all 
the pages blank after the first few 
days of January, and to go on reading 
the diaries of the more pertinacious 
few that the publishers find it feasible 
to give us. These we can peruse with 
greater relish than we could our own 
efforts, since they offer not only ease 
but an extension of personality. 

Nor need we worry over the loss to 
the world through the lapse of our 
private records. Mr. Squire’s implica- 
tion to the contrary (and we are clearly 
to take that as satire), the technique of 
keeping a diary is something other than 
merely stuffing pages full of minor 
gossip, intimate revelations, and fa- 
mous names. By conjoining all these 
elements in sufficient quantity, one 
could perhaps hope to achieve a succés 
de scandale in one’s own generation, but 
nothing stales more quickly than this 
sort of mixed grill unless it is preserved 
by the magic chemical of what some 
people call ‘“‘style’”’ and others “‘ person- 
ality”. This art of being completely 
artless, of seeing life as “‘the big parade”’ 
and yet at the same time strutting 
along (on paper) in perfect step with it, 
is not, as any critical person who has 
tried to practise it knows, an art that 
can be wholly acquired. One must be 
born with the knack of it, and I doubt 
if there are many more mute inglorious 
Pepyses going about than there are 


mute inglorious Miltons. Thus the 
decision not to keep a diary of one’s 
own but to get one’s fun out of another’s 
— which the majority of people make 
before they reach the age of twenty five 
— cannot be considered as entailing a 
serious loss to society. 

There is one reason for the special 
delight of the present age in diaries and 
memoirs which is in a sense new, and 
could hardly have been understood a 
century or two ago. That is that they 
recover for us the individual — the 
“forgotten man”’ of today. In these 
times of large-scale social legislation 
always aiming at the greater good of 
the greater number, and of mass 
psychology which reduces the whole 
of mankind to a half dozen categories 
and all our desires and fears to a few 
typical “reactions”, we are for the 
most part compelled to abandon him, 
in public. In the crowded streets 
of our cities we see him for fleeting 
moments only, a chance detail in the 
great moving mob—as Mr. Dos 
Passos has so vividly portrayed him in 
“Manhattan Transfer”. But in the 
privacy of our libraries we crave warmer 
reassurance for our own particular 
I’s; and there is no form of literature 
that can so comfortingly give us back 
ourselves as that which presents with 
true inwardness a fellow being. With 
this especial contemporary need in mind 
we may venture the hope, not that 
everyone will set about keeping a 
diary — heaven forbid! — but that 
no really rich available record will be 
allowed to escape the sought or un- 
sought flattery of print. 
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JEREMY AT CRALE 


His Friends, His Ambitions, and His One Great Enemy 


By Hugh Walpole 


PART III 


T was during the last space before 
actual waking that the sea seemed 
to come right up to Jeremy’s very feet. 
Leeson was a fanatic about fresh air 
(not in those days so obvious a matter 
of faith as now) and every window in 
every dormitory in his house had all 
night its “‘top off’’, as Mary, Jeremy’s 
erudite sister, thinking of boiled eggs, 
once defined it. 

On stormy nights the roar of the sea 
was something that would have dis- 
turbed new boys for hours had not 
their bodies been so weary and their 
souls so oppressively exhausted that 
sleep they must, were the Last Trump 
in their ears. Even in the smoothest 
summer weather the purr and murmur 
of it rustled about the beds and sang 
into the pillows. 

There was not a boy but loved the 
sound of it, fine or storm, before he 
had been long at Crale— and there 
are those of us who all our days will 
miss it at waking. 

There were nights when Jeremy 
dreamed his very body and soul away, 
others when weariness was so heavy 
that the iron gates dropped down, and 
drugged with deep heaviness he lay, 
a little corpse. On the nights when 
the dreams came the sea came with 
them, sometimes not until the last, 
the water rushing up, splashing fan- 
wise in stretches of green and emerald 
over the flat, shining rocks, tearing the 


shingle, then sighing again with an 
ironic croon of disillusionment. 

Wherever he had been until then, 
riding a gigantic whiteelephant through 
a jungle of tea leaves, kicking Staire 
down an endless flight of glassy stairs, 
having tea with Uncle Samuel in a 
balloon like a football and waiting with 
panic and dismay for the godlike boot 
that was to descend and kick them 
both into space, or presenting Leeson 
with a Bill for Damages, a bill so long 
that it stretched across Coulter’s and 
the tail of it fell over the rocks and into 
the sea, or swinging like a monkey from 
tree to tree through a garden of purple 
trees and white hyacinth — always 
the end of it was this sharp plunge into 
salt water, first to sink into dark green 
depths, then to rise and, so borne 
on the breast of a giant wave, be 
carried like an Emperor far up the 
shore. 

The clanging of the bell sounded 
even through the rush of the surge. 
But knowing it for what it was, he 
would yet struggle on not to recognize 
it, clinging with his naked toes to the 
bare glittering rocks, shouting his 
defiance to a relentless wall of rock 
that mounted and mounted. ... 

His last and most desperate hold 
was through his sense of smell. The 
salt savorless tang of wet seaweed that 
popped under your thumb, the crisp, 
fierce, cold-white salt of the stinging 
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wave, the glass-like surface smell of the 
wet rock, hard and cool as your own 
naked shoulder, the warm crumbling 
smell of the hot sand myriad-shining 
under a fierce sun, the pink echoing 
scent of the shells, too faint to be 
named a smell, too friendly to be 
disregarded; then, best of all, the 
warm, smacking smell of the roaring 
sun on back and buttock, like the 
tang of friendly fingers and the hot 
dry contact of sunburnt arm against 
sunburnt arm; last of all the dry 
papery smell of the shirt that had 
been lying sun-bathed on the rock as 
you pulled it over your head, sinking 
for a moment your nose and eyes and 
mouth into that choking clothy odor, 
starchy and homely with the sudden 
sharp cold contact of your fingers 
against the round white buttons. ... 

Again and again Jeremy had all this 
in his nostrils before he took the last 
leap into active consciousness — then 
the clang of the bell scattered it to 
nothing, and yawning, rubbing his eyes, 
in another instant he was out on the 
floor, his nightshirt flapping about his 
calves, pouring the water from the 
shining tin can into the shining tin 
basin. 

So little time was there between 
the shrill summons of the beastly 
bell and the moment of Call Over 
(which was in truth but a moment so 
that it would be missed only too easily, 
and the consequences of that missing 
only too irritating), that no one had 
a thought of conversation. Every- 
where water was splashing in and out 
of basins, some boys stripped, some 
boys didn’t. Some, and these for the 
most part the harassed new ones, were 
always later than they ought to be. 

Every dormitory held a cubicle and 
every cubicle sheltered the magnificent 
body of a Sixth Form senior. And it 
was somebody’s duty to bring that 





Majesty hot water in a lordly jug; but 
thank heaven it was Jeremy’s duty no 
longer. 

Just now it was the duty of a small 
round fluffy new boy who was like a 
ball of worsted or a startled canary or 
a persecuted dormouse. Jeremy was 
vaguely aware of him as he scuttled 
down the passage between the beds and 
the basins with the can of hot water. 
In the distance he heard him cursed 
and thanked his destiny that he himself 
was a new boy no longer. 

He had in fact reduced this five 
minute dressing to an exact science — 
an instant from bed to washing stand, 
an instant pouring out the water, an 
instant naked and chill with all the 
breezes of heaven about your body, 
then shirt, trousers, collar and tie as 
though you were one of those music 
hall men whose profession it is to be 
Napoleon, George Washington, and 
Henry Irving (hat, wig, and waistcoat 
complete) in one blinding flash. To 
such a science had he brought this 
that he could afford now to clean his 
teeth, a process that he oddly and 
obscurely enjoyed— oddly because 
there was no other boy in Leeson’s who 
did not either avoid it altogether or 
curse it for a grandmotherly penance. 

Then, dragging on coat and waist- 
coat at one and the same moment, he 
would be across the passage and down 
the stairs and waiting in Long Hall for 
Call Over or ever the First Prep 
Master (poor yawning devil!) had 
turned the corner. 

He prided himself on his discipline. 
Save once when he had been on the 
sick list with chickenpox he had never 
missed a Call Over — yes, something 
efficient about that! 

But First Prep was a horrible affair. 
Our more recent and saner education 
has decided that it is not the wisest 
thing in the world for small boys from 
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eight years upward to sit in a class- 
room icy cold without food in their 
stomachs at seven of a winter’s morn- 
ing. The tradition was fine, even 
though infants caught in the discipline 
of it maladies that lasted them a 
lifetime. Jeremy caught nothing dur- 
ing this chilly hour, not even education. 
He was always at this time but half 
awake, and had the long bare room 
been warm he and his fifty companions 
would, master or no master, have 
happily slumbered. But your posi- 
tion, huddle though you might over 
your book, was, as it were, peaked on 
an iceberg. There was humiliation 
in it, too, for this was the only hour of 
the day when the Middle Form Study 
boys were compelled to prepare with 
the common herd. Common they 
looked to Jeremy, faces white and 
drawn under the hissing gas. He was 
no snob, but it’s amazing what two 
days in a Study can do for you! 

This morning he was in no way 
tempted to slumber, not because 
fifteen lines of ‘‘The Georgics”’ com- 
pelled his attention, but rather that 
he had matters of the very gravest 
import to consider. 

But before he could put his mind 
truly into these he was disturbed by a 
sort of sniffling, whistling noise close at 
his side. He looked around him with 
a sort of burglar-like agility, a grace 
and artifice acquired by all small boys 
so that you may do anything from 
“noughts and crosses” and gambling 
halfpennies to carrying on an exchange 
of notes with a correspondent half a 
room away and yet, it seems, not wink 
so much as an eyelid. 

So, studying attentively his ‘‘ Georg- 
ics” he realized that the sniffling came 
from the same small round fluffy new 
boy who had carried that morning the 
dormitory Head’s hot water. 

Crale, at this period of its life, had 
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not developed the magnificent sepa- 
rated Preparatory Department that it 
now possesses, and infants were hurled 
into the maelstrom of its turbulent life, 
their lips yet wet with their mother’s 
milk. 

This child, as Jeremy observed, was 
nine at the most and looked consider- 
ably younger than that. His clothes, 
dusty and disheveled, were huddled 
onto him, his hair was ruffled, his collar 
stained with ink; but with all this, 
as Jeremy yet further observed, he 
looked a clean sort of kid and a 
decent. 

Jeremy had no sentiment about suf- 
fering new boys. He had been through 
it himself and thought it quite natural 
that others should go through it, but 
something in the sound of that secretive 
persistent sniffling both irritated and 
touched him. He scribbled on a scrap 
of paper — ‘‘ Don’t blub, the chaps will 
rag you if they hear you, Cole” — 
then twisted it into a dart and flicked 
it — brilliantly efficient with constant 
practice — onto the infant’s book. It 
was picked up, read; then two large and 
watering eyes stared in his direction, a 
faint and ill determined smile also 
came his way. Hefrowned back. He 
felt that he had been a fool. He was 
not in any case going to have the kid 
trailing after him. But his purpose 
was accomplished. 

The sniffling ceased. 


Meanwhile he had matters of the ut- 
most importance to consider. 

This row of the evening before 
threatened to develop into something of 
considerable seriousness. It had in its 
inception been so sudden that he could 
scarcely remember how it had all 
started. Over that picture of Uncle 
Samuel’s of course, but that had been 
like the origin of all great wars, a small 
spark to set the stack ablaze! Of 
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course it was the fact that he and Staire 
had been spoiling for a fight for the 
last year. And if this had been simply 
a personal matter between the two of 
them — well, there was no harm in 
that. All to the good that it should 
come out into the open. But at a 
personal matter it was obviously not 
going to rest! 

Already the whole of the Lower 
School in the House had taken it up, 
and this was only third day of term! 

It happened often enough toward 
the end of terms when nerves were 
jaded and everyone was sick of the 
sight of everyone else that small con- 
flicts should break out — but so early 
as this! 

The fact was, as he dimly recognized, 
that the younger half of the House had 
during the last year been taking sides 
in Orange and Lemon fashion behind 
either himself or Staire. 


Staire, although unvindictive and 
not by nature cruel, had the attitude 
always of Grand Seigneur to his right- 
ful peasantry, while Jeremy was demo- 
cratic not from any set philosophy but 
rather from laziness and an easy good 


humor. It was the “swell” thing to 
admire and follow Staire, the rebellious 
and defiant thing to believe in Stocky 
Cole. There was, further, the ancient 
rivalry of cricket and football, and be- 
yond that, again, the eternal principle 
in the hearts of all small boys that they 
must follow something or somebody. 

Had there been in Leeson’s at that 
time other prominent Middle School 
figures, the rivalry would have been 
dissipated; but by chance, there were 
none. The Middle and Lower School 
was a world to itself, with its own 
traditions, superstitious catchwords, 
codes of honor, and this world was 
again in every House separated from 
the worlds of the other Houses. 

Well and good then. But the trou- 
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ble was that Jeremy did not want a 
“scrap” this term. For one thing it 
promised to be the most important 
term of his school life and all his ener- 
gies must be concentrated on the foot- 
ball possibility. He was most anxious 
to come into no kind of conflict with 
the authorities. He had had, in the 
past, no small reputation as a disturber 
of the peace, but he had come back 
after the thoughtful resolutions of 
these last holidays with a resolve 
toward quiet and dignified conduct. 

This resolve had been strangely 
strengthened by his odd conversation 
yesterday with Leeson. Of course 
Paddy had talked ‘“‘an awful lot of 
rot’’, but there had been something in 
it. Paddy had put him on his honor 
as it were, and, although he would 
never admit it to himself, his pride had 
been tickled by the suggestion that he 
was of influence now in the House’s 
affairs. 

Every reason then to have no sort of 
row this term, and yet here, at the very 
start of things, was a row of the very 
first order promising! 

Of course, if Staire and his set wanted 
to have a row they should have one. 
Jeremy would accept any challenge 
from anywhere — but he couldn’t help 
but wish that they would think better 
of it! 

Preparation was over. He hurried 
off to the Study. There, lying on his 
table, was a large, not ill drawn picture 
of a sheep with a human (more or less) 
face. And out of its mouth, balloon- 
wise, proceeded “‘ Baa’s’’. 

Gauntlet coming in, Jeremy showed 
it to him. 

Gauntlet was non-committal. 

“Everyone’s talking about 
night”’, he said. 

“Well, it wasn’t my fault’, Jeremy 
said defiantly. 

“‘Of course it wasn’t’, agreed Gaunt- 
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let. ‘‘All the same I’d stick that pic- 
ture of your uncle’s away.” 

“I’m blowed if I will”, Jeremy an- 
swered hotly. 

“‘Someone will come in and tear it 
up.” 

“Let them. My uncle’s got dozens 
more.” 

“Has he?” Gauntlet inquired po- 
litely. 

“‘Look here”’, Jeremy said huskily. 
“Tf you want to be Staire’s friend you 
jolly well can. You needn’t think, 
just because we share a Study, that 
you’ve got to be on my side.” 

Gauntlet faintly flushed. ‘I’m not 
on anybody’s side. I think it’s all 
awful rot. What have you got against 
Staire, Stocky?”’ 

“T don’t know.” Jeremy shuffled 
his feet. ‘‘He’s all right, I suppose. 


What’s he got against me for that 
matter?” 
“T don’t think he’s got anything”’, 


said the budding diplomatist. “I 
think he’d like you if you’d let him.” 

“T’m not going to let him”, said 
Jeremy. ‘‘I don’t want Staire to like 
me.” 

“There you are then”’, said Gaunt- 
let. “It’s your fault.” 

“No it isn’t”, said Jeremy. “I 
don’t like him bus I don’t want to scrap 
with him all the time. I don’t want to 
scrap with anyone this term.” 

“Shall I tell him that?” 
Gauntlet. 

“No. I’m blowed if you will. 
think I funk him.” 

“Oh no he won’t”, Gauntlet an- 
swered, a moment of real sincerity 
coming to him. “No one thinks you 
funk anything.” 

Here was a tribute, but Gauntlet’s 
tributes were always suspect. 

“You see,” Gauntlet went on, “all 
the kids in the Lower School are keen 
as anything on you two keeping it up. 


asked 


He'll 


It’ll go awfully far if you don’t stop it. 
Crumb and Baldock have been round 
already this morning making all the 
new kids swear that they loathe you or 
they'll get their bottoms kicked.” 

Jeremy swore in a fashion unknown 
tohisrelations. ‘“‘IfI catchCrumb—” 
he began. 

** Morton and Frewer and some of the 
others have been just as bad on your 
side. It’s pretty rotten on the small 
kids because whichever way they go 
they’ll get their bottoms kicked.” 

Jeremy frowned. He looked at 
Uncle Samuel’s picture and wished it 
in the deeps of the sea. Then sud- 
denly, for no obvious reason, he wanted 
to kick Gauntlet. 

“And now you'll go and tell Staire 
everything we’ve said.” 

This roused Gauntlet because it was 
exactly what he intended to do. 

“Oh, if you’re going to take it that 
way,” he said, moving off, “‘settle your 
own mess.” 

**T neverasked youradvice anyway”’, 
said Jeremy. 

“Who said you did? 
needn’t get ratty.” 

**Who’s ratty?” 

“You are.” 

“No I’m not.” 

‘Of course you are”, Gauntlet re- 
torted. He had his final fling before 
he left the room. ‘“‘That’s just what’s 
the matter with you. Think you’re 
God Almighty.” 


All right, you 


Yes, there was no doubt but that a 
new life was sweeping in on every side. 
There was, for instance, Parlow to be 
considered. 

Two hours spent that morning in his 
educational company showed Jeremy 
one thing most plainly. 

Parlow’s liking for certain boys and 
dislike for others would be the most 
striking feature of that term’s work. 
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Parlow did not at first sight seem to be 
the kind of man who would have 
favorites. Big and red and jolly 
faced as he was, you would have said, 
to look at him, that he would be fair 
above everything. Jeremy had, in the 
past, seen in dim distance Forrest who 
had had to leave, it was said, because 
his passion for favorite making went to 
such lengths. Forrest had been alittle, 
mousy, timid, large spectacled creature. 
It was natural that he should be an 
It was partly, perhaps, that Parlow 
put much energy and feeling into every- 
thing that he did. Chaps said that 
when he was angry the very room 
rocked with his shouts. To see him in 
his shirtsleeves glaring at an offender 
was a sight worth going miles for, so 
everyone said. And, on the other 
hand, Jeremy knew from the very first 
lesson that he had ever had with him 
how charming he could be. 

He liked Parlow for this very natural- 
ness. Normally he would have hated 
a master who made favorites — all 
boys did — but in Parlow’s case it was 
not resented because behind it was a 
true passionate admiration for good 
work, good play, courage and honesty. 
He didn’t like boys for the silly soppy 
reasons that moved masters like For- 
rest — because boys sucked up, were 
sycophantic, pretended to do anything 
that they were told. He would dislike 
a boy of that kind, he simply could not 
endure sluggishness whether mental or 
physical, and any kind of cowardice 
was a red rag to him. 

At the same time, it was hard on the 
boys who were terrified by anger. 
They might be brave enough in other 
ways, but the sight of a raging bull (in 
whose absolute powerthey were) simply 
paralyzed them and scattered such 
brains as they had to splinters. 

There was a boy in the form, Stand- 





ing by name, who had already suffered 
a year of Parlow’s hostility, and 
Jeremy saw at once that the sound of 
Parlow’s voice was enough to drive any 
idea out of his head. Jeremy could 
not understand being like that. If 
Parlow was going to rage at him it 
would simply make him stillborn and 
obstinate. 

But Parlow was not going to rage at 
him. It was plain enough to every- 
body that, among the new boys in the 
form, Jeremy and Staire were to be the 
favorites. Here once again they were 
brought into rivalry. 

Parlow treated them in different 
ways. Hejoked with Jeremy and was 
serious with Staire. It was clear 
enough that of the two boys Staire had 
the better brains. He had very good 
superficial brains indeed. His mind 
was accurate and clear. He did not 
work very hard, but fortune was al- 
ways on his side in showing him the 
easiest way out. Mentally as well as 
physically he was neat and alert and 
extremely civilized. He could reject 
at once all the things that socially 
would be of nousetohim. He thought 
clearly because the thing itself mattered 
very little to him. The result of his 
making a success of the thing mattered 
everything. He was in this class, as 
he was in his House, a little apart from 
everyone else, as though he were of 
another race. 

Jeremy on the other hand was in the 
thick of it all. If he didn’t grasp a 
point he fought to grasp it as though he 
were a bulldog hanging on to an enemy. 
His struggles were obvious to everyone, 
and because they were courageous and 
honest they amused Parlow. 

Sometimes he was slow and some- 
times he was quick. Sometimes he was 
lost altogether. Sometimes the small- 
est detail would lead him astray so that 
he wandered miles afield. He didn’t 
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look like a poet, but beautiful things 
said and done and represented moved 
him as they would never in all his days 
move Staire. On this very morning 
Standing made some blunder over his 
Virgil and the tempest broke. Par- 
low’s anger on this occasion was cold, 
icy, bitter. Standing, who was a thin, 
rather good looking boy of Jeremy’s 
age, sat down, white, his hand trem- 
bling against his desk. A moment 
later Jeremy, called on to translate, 
made a blunder similar to Standing’s. 
Parlow, jokingly, abused him — 

““You’re an ass, Cole”’, he said, “‘ but 
not such a silly ass as you want me to 
believe.”’ 

“Yes sir’, said Jeremy, and smiled. 
The whole form knew that Cole would 
be, this term, a thunder averter. Good 
for Cole. 


Coming out of class at midday he en- 
countered Jumbo and they walked to- 
gether across Coulter’s to the fields be- 
yond where, standing on a flat, ancient 
looking rock, you could behold the 
sea. 

Today the sea was white and green 
like a ruffled parrot’s wing and the 
brown fields ran down to it, under the 
wind, as though driven with flicks of a 
giant’s whip. The clouds came in 
galleons through the trees, pressed full- 
sail, eager, urgent, hurrying about their 
business, and gulls were like fragments 
of these clouds scattered on the soil. 
It was a fine day for energy and de- 
termination and so Jeremy felt it; but 
amazingly Jumbo, the stolid and im- 
movable Jumbo, felt it even more. 

Yes, Jumbo was excited as Jeremy 
had never seen him before. The scrap 
yesterday was the cause. 

It seemed, although he had never 
said much about it, that he had always 
loathed Staire and resented his domi- 
nance. Now there was to bea fight, an 
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open hand-to-hand fight, and he would 
be in it. 

“It's all very well for you to talk”, 
said Jeremy gloomily. ‘But it’s no 
joke forme. There’s Paddy just been 
jawing me about my being an influence 
in the House and on the very second 
day of term I start what’s going to be 
the worst row I’ve ever had.” 

“It isn’t your fault”, said Jumbo. 


“You didn’t start it. He laughed 
at your uncle’s painting.”’” Then he 
added, inconsequently, ‘‘What you 


ever stuck it up there for, I can’t 
imagine. You might have expected 
chaps would rag it. Anyway, there’s 
no reason Staire should.” 

“A fat lot you know about paint- 
ing”, Jeremy answered rudely. “If 
you want to fight Staire you can, and 
you'll be nicely licked too. I don’t 
want a row, what with the footer and 
everything. But of course if he laughs 
at my uncle he’s asking for it.” 

Jumbo had stayed in Polchester and 
had met Uncle Samuel. Why Jeremy 
was so keen about him, he did not 
understand. He had himself been 
afraid of him, and thought him a dirty 
looking man. The arts meant less 
than nothing in Jumbo’s life. But 
that was Jeremy’s affair. He was 
Stocky’s friend, and if someone laughed 
at Stocky’s uncle that was enough. 

He was in fact freshly alive. Eagerly 
he began to outline to Jeremy all his 
plans for the campaign. The thing 
was to organize the small kids. To 
find out exactly who were on the right 
side and who were not. To divide 
them into regular bands under proper 
commanders so that they might per- 
petually harass and worry the enemy, 
to devise plots and scheme mancu- 

Jeremy cut his eagerness short. 
Jumbo this morning was irritating him 
exceedingly. Jumbo often did irritate 
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him. Why? He was his best friend. 
They had been so much together that 
they ought to understand one another. 
Jeremy felt that he understood Jumbo 
down to his very last button, but 
Jumbo did not understand him. Why? 
What was lacking? 

He was not in general a psychologist, 
but he did at this moment, his hair 
blown in the wind, facing the green and 
wrinkled sea, consider friendship. 

He was anything but sentimental, 
and yet he wished that in one way or 
another Jumbo were more important. 
Some fellows had marvelous friend- 
ships, friendships in which you talked 
about everything that was in your 
mind, and thought one another simply 
wonderful. 

He did not think Jumbo wonderful 
— not at all. Jumbo was Jumbo and 
never, no never, anything more. 

He turned restlessly away and, as 
he moved, saw a boy near to him 
gazing at the sea. 

At the instant that he saw this boy 
something happened to him. He stared 
at him as though he had known him 
all his life; yet, as far as he was aware, 
he had never seen him before. 

The boy was considerably older 
than himself, thin, pale faced, not in 
any way remarkable to look at. He 
stood, gazing at the sea, motionless, 
absorbed. His face was reserved, 
quiet, and in some way remote and 
austere. Jeremy felt at once that this 
boy was everything that he would 
himself like to be. He did not know 
why he felt that. He simply was 
certain that he would listen to every 
word that this boy said as though it 
were law. He was oddly and most 
unusually excited. 

“IT say,” he twitched Jumbo’s arm, 
“‘who’s that?” 

Jumbo, who was irritated because 
his warlike. plans had been unex- 
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pectedly rebuffed, answered sulkily: 
“IT don’t know. Where?” 

“‘Over there.” 

“Oh, that . . .”” Jumbo studied him. 
*“T know, he’s a fellow in Frost’s. 
He’sinthe Sixth. Hisname’s Ridley.” 

“‘How do you know?” 

**He goes to Toft for drawing when 
I do. He’s jolly good, too. But 
that’s all he is good at. He’s awfully 
stuck up. He never speaks to a soul.” 

Jeremy stared. 

They walked away slowly. Jeremy 
stared back. 

“He looks awfully decent.” 

“Oh he’s all right, I expect.” 

Jumbo turned once again to his 
plans. What had happened to Stocky? 
Any other time he would have been as 
keen as anything at the prospect of a 
real rag. . . . Perhaps he wasn’t well 
— had eaten too much... . 

Jeremy frowned and kicked the turf 
with his boot. 

Yes, that was what he would like to 
be. Quiet. Dignified. Looking at the 
sea and thinking. His name was 
Ridley. In the Sixth. Frost’s. Oh, 
what was the use? He’d never meet 
him. Unless he took up drawing. 
But what was the good? He couldn’t 
draw for nuts. 

Ridley. He’d like just to speak to 
him. But of course he never would. 
You never met fellows in another 
House unless you played in the same 
game or were in the same form. And 
the Sixth . . . miles and miles away. 

He sighed then, ashamed of himself, 
ragged Jumbo, and they tumbled, like 
a couple of puppies, into the noisy 
confusion of Coulter’s. 


I shall, I hope, be forgiven if for a 
moment I leave Jeremy and bring 
forward a very small and, in the eyes 
of most persons, unimportant indi- 
vidual who was, however, to play a 











considerable part in this crisis of 
Jeremy’s life. 

He did not of course know that; 
when he came to Crale he was aware of 
nothing but that he was going to an 
enchanting place where he would be 
forever playing enchanting games. He 
had been there now for three days and 
had already discovered that he was 
slightly at fault in his anticipations. 

His name was Charles Bentinck 
Morgan. His age was precisely nine 
years and one month. He was the 
child already noticed by Jeremy, 
already nicknamed by his companions 
the Dormouse. 

He was an only child. His father 
was a prosperous and honorable mem- 
ber of the London Stock Exchange, his 
mother a charming lady, first cousin of 
Janet Poole’s and thus related to most 
of the families in England. This is to 
imply that Charles Bentinck Morgan 
had spent those nine years of his in the 
most perfect surroundings, hedged in 
with people who loved him, who, 
indeed, adored him. Because he was 
an only child, and because there was 
no chance that there would ever be 
another, his father and mother wor- 
shiped him with a dangerous devotion, 
yet they had not spoiled him. 

He was not spoiled because he had 
a nature like a puppy’s, happy, 
trusting, and always on the side of 
good fortune. It seemed to him that 
life was a lovely affair. He could not 
conceive of anything better. He loved 
every dog and every dog loved him. 

It was because he was an only child 
and had known every comfort and 
pleasure that his father decided not 
to send him to a Private School (where 
he might be petted and indulged) but 
to plunge him at once into Crale. 

His mother was afraid, but then all 
mothers are nervous. She was sure, 
moreover, that her husband was always 
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right. Then young Charles’s own 
supreme confidence confirmed theirs. 
Because he was an only child he had 
never had enough of the company of 
other children. 

He loved other children, any child 
who would play with him. But in the 
big London house, when children 
came they were inclined to be over- 
whelmed by the splendors and the 
ceremonies. 

Charles, having been much with 
grown up people, had an air of old 
fashioned courtesy as host. There 
was always a little division between 
himself and the others. Down in 
Leicestershire it was the same. Al- 
though he had in himself no conceit or 
grandeur his position isolated him. 

Then, because he was a good deal 
alone, he lived much in his own 
imaginary world. His mother, who 
was beautiful and gentle, told him 
stories that had been told her in her 
own childhood and that she herself 
still half believed. The two of them 
would sit on a summer’s evening in the 
garden of the Leicestershire house and 
stare at the great oak on the lawn and 
watch the sky pale through the 
lattices of the dark leaves, and see the 
moon rise above the evening scent of 
the flowers. It seemed then no un- 
likely moment for Oberon and Titania 
to appear. ... 

So it was time perhaps that Charles 
Bentinck Morgan should go to a real 
workaday school with no nonsense 
about it. 

And indeed Charles Bentinck Mor- 
gan was panting with eagerness to be 
off! 


He could not be so greatly distressed 
at leaving Mother as he ought to be. 
This departure seemed to him merely 
a beautiful interlude in a beautiful 
adventure. There would be boys, as 
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many boys as he could possibly want. 
He imagined them to himself scattered 
all about the Leicestershire lawns, boys 
and boys and boys, all laughing and 
shouting, crammed with suggestions 
for new games so glorious that the 
day would never be long enough to 
enjoy the half of them. 

His father had told him that there 
would also be work to do; he was not 
at all frightened at the prospect of 
that. He was very fond of reading, 
had learned a lot of poetry, and knew 
an astonishing amount of English 
history. Cceur-de-Lion, the Black 
Prince, Henry V, Nelson, Wellington, 
were his familiar friends, and would 
often come and talk to him under the 
big oak on the Leicestershire lawn. 
No, if learning more about men like 
that was work he had nothing against 
a 

His father took him down to Crale. 


Father and son were strangely alike. 
Morgan Senior was tall, which Morgan 
Junior was not, and Morgan Senior 
was not fat, which Morgan Junior at 
this moment I am sorry to say was 


inclined to be. But they both had 
the same fair hair round rosy faces, 
and a rather childish babylike stare in 
their blue eyes. They both gave an 
impression of supreme cleanliness and 
English unsubtlety. Morgan Senior 
was about as English as a human 
soul can manage, in these international 
days, to be: that is, he had no imagina- 
tion but deep feelings, no strong 
perception of other psychologies but 
a tender and almost feminine kindli- 
ness. He would not tread on a woman 
if he could help it but would shoot 
thousands of birds, chase a fox all 
day, and torture a salmon for hours 
at the end ofarodandline. He wasso 
honest that foreigners loved him and 
laughed at him. He adored England 
and patronized all other countries 
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without a doubt as to the justice of his 
patronage. He loved his wife and his 
child so deeply that he never said a 
word or thought a thought about it. 

Morgan Junior was like his father 
but also like his mother. He showed 
his feelings as his father had never 
done. He was the child of both his 
parents. 

Arrived at Crale, Mr. Morgan had 
tea with Mr. and Mrs. Leeson, re- 
ceived an impression of good English 
tradition and splendor from the Crale 
buildings and surroundings, and, tip- 
ping his son liberally, departed. 

Young Charles, in the company of 
several other new boys, was led by 
Leeson into the Locker Room where 
the Lower School boys had their 
kingdom. Each new boy was given 
a locker into which he might cast his 
cherished private possessions. Leeson 
then returned to further interviewing 
of anxious parents. 

It was then that the Dormouse felt 
his first faint chill of apprehension, the 
first of all his young life. He was 
surprisingly aware that he missed his 
father and had a strange choking 
sensation in his throat. The room 
was a babble of noise and, in the middle 
of this, the new boys clustered together 
like sheep in a pen. 

But they did not cluster together in 
any very friendly fashion. Each re- 
garded the other with acute suspicion, 
as though he were a spy or traitor. 
The Dormouse, looking at them, felt 
that they were, none of them, exactly 
the friends that he would have chosen 
to play with him under the garden 
oak. The room was bare and ugly 
beyond belief and the noise in some 
way fierce and alarming. 

The boys, too, seemed to him all 
very large and strong. None of them 
looked at him with kindly smiling face, 
nor did he feel that he wanted to join 
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in their games, which seemed in a 
strange way to be compact of anger 
and insult. 

Then someone cried: “‘I say! 
boys!” 

There was a rush in the direction 
of the helpless sheep, then a battering 
of noisy mocking questions: 

““What’s your name?” 

““Who’s your father?” 

““Who’s your mother?” 

“When did you see your aunt last?” 

“Who did you kiss most before you 
left home?” 

The new boys received these ques- 
tions each according to individual 
character. The most were terrified 
and showed it; one with plastered fair 
hair and a thin shaped face answered 
with eager sycophancy and in a 
moment had given some smutty reply. 
One boy stood frowning, answered 
nothing, and when at last someone 
pinched his arm let out wildly with his 
fists and was involved immediately in 
a confusion of dust, collars, and jackets. 
One boy began to cry, which delighted 
everybody, and they danced a ring 
round him, singing: 

Cry-Baby, Cry-Baby, 
Wants his Mammy, 


Wants his Mammy, 
Ooo! Ooo! Ooo! 


New 


Young Charles was at first unno- 
ticed. He stood, bewildered, staring 
wildly from one to another. Then 
a large stout boy who seemed to be 
about to burst from his clothes dis- 
covered him. 

“Hullo! What’s your name?” 

Terrified at the unkindly voice and 
threatening eyes he gulped: 

“Charles Morgan.” 

“Charles Morgan! Charles Mor- 
gan! . . . I say, here’s Charlie Morgan. 
What’s your mother’s name?” 

No answer. 
Then he said something filthy and 












entirely beyond young Charles’s com- 
prehension. 

No answer. 

The boy caught his arm and twisted 
it. The noise now was deafening. 
No harm intended by anyone. A little 
natural Jungle savagery. 

Only a year or so before these same 
tyrants had been themselves the vic- 
tims, had endured a week or two’s 
exquisite misery and loneliness and 
helplessness and then, for the most 
part, passed a noble and carefree in- 
dependence. Moreover, no loneliness 
and isolation would ever again be 
quite so sharp and painful as this 
loneliness and isolation, so that these 
first weeks of torture made them free 
forever of life—of its brutalities, 
selfishness, unconsidering cruelties. 
This great merit in our public school 
system then — it stiffens your back for 
anything. It is only the too imagina- 
tive who are more than temporarily 
bruised, and even they not forever. 
There are prizes for those who suffer 
the severest unknown to the others, 
and it is these who often in the end 
love their school with the finest devo- 
tion. 

But young Charlie Morgan might 
not see so far into the future. It is 
the tragedy of childhood that its 
catastrophes are eternal. And some- 
thing, some confidence and pure hap- 
piness, departed there and then in that 
Locker Room at Crale from Charles 
Morgan’s soul, never again to return. 

His arm twisted, his body kicked, his 
hair tumbled, he was at last flung back 
against a locker and so left and for- 
gotten. The boy who cried was the 
most interesting. He was actually 
asking to be returned forthwith to his 
home and mother, the most amusing 
thing that a new boy can do. 

Young Charlie stayed where he had 
been put. He did not cry, he did not 
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move, he just stared in front of him. 
His collar was torn, there were large 
patches of dust on his trousers. His 
arm and legs ached. But he was con- 
scious of none of this. He was only 
aware of one thing and one thing only, 
that he must return to the Leicester- 
shire lawn with the utmost possible 
speed and never, never, NEVER, come 
near this place again. .. . 

After a while he realized that he was 
forgotten and, keeping close to the 
locker as though the rest of the room 
were an open angry sea in whose waters 
he would inevitably be drowned, he 
crept to the door and passed out into a 
long and empty passage. 

This passage was hung with over- 
coats, and, governed by the conviction 
that the only hope of safety was com- 
plete obscurity, he climbed onto the 
projecting boarding and then hid him- 
self in one of the coats completely. 

Here in this stuffy, choking darkness 
he stayed trembling. Little shivers of 
apprehension ran through his body. 
He had the wisdom to know that he 
must not think of his mother or the 
garden or his father because then he 
would cry, and he was determined not 
to cry. That seemed to him the most 
important thing in all the world, that 
he should not cry. 

Meanwhile an emotion, entirely new 
to him, was slowly dominating him — 
fear. He was afraid because there was 
noone toturnto. As he had hung on 
to the lockers so now he clung to this 
coat, because one step meant danger. 
He was isolated utterly, and would be 
so isolated, it seemed, forever and ever. 
The only thing — yes, the only thing 
was, when no one was looking, to creep 
and creep until he found a door into the 
open and then to run and run and run 
until he was back under the oak in 
Leicestershire. 

He was not, on this occasion, how- 


ever, to be left long to his own reflec- 
tions. He was found and dragged 
from his hiding place by a boy whom 
all his life he would remember with 
loathing and horror, the boy already 
mentioned as an active adjutant of 
Staire’s, the boy Baldock. 

Now Baldock was not at all a bad 
boy — not bad to look at, being brown 
and rosy like a pippin apple, not bad in 
character, being generous, humorous, 
and ungrudging — but he had more 
energy than he knew how to use, no 
imagination, and at his present wild age 
of fourteen or so that proper allowance 
of unthinking cruelty that, let fond 
parents deny it or no, is contained 
broadly in the half savage nature of all 
normal small boys. 

Walking idly along, he saw Charlie’s 
boots protruding from beneath the 
coat. He dragged him out and pulled 
him to the ground. Charlie, dishev- 
eled as he was, round and plump, 
fluffy haired, wide eyed, and rosy 
cheeked, had exactly that helpless im- 
mature look of any young bird fallen 
from its nest that appeals irresistibly 
to any young savage. 

Really, if you had Baldock’s ex- 
uberance and sense of fun you would be 
compelled to do something to this help- 
less fledgling. So Baldock, grinning 
with innocent amusement, twisted 
Charlie’s arms, squeezed his head under 
his arm, pinched his legs, and in 
general playfully ill treated him. 

“*You’re just like a dormouse”’, he 
said laughing. ‘‘Wake up! Wake 
up!” And he pulled his ears—as you 
dig a doll in its stomach to mark its 
squeal. 

Baldock, as he looked at him, liked 
the kid. He dragged him along the 
corridor, pinching him as he went. A 
lucky find! This Dormouse should be 
his especial property. 

(To be continued) 





Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


TREES 
By Marion Strobel 


REES see themselves in water, growing old, 
And spread their branches proudly, even dare 
To throw a backward shadow on the gold 
Of buttercups, and green of maidenhair. 
Trees are not envious of youth. They lean 
Nearer the water as the years go by, 
And see themselves reflected and serene 
Upon the blue reflection of the sky; 
And see their shadow, when the sun has set, 
Make on the ground a purple blossoming, 
Like a more vast, more fragrant violet 
Than all the fragrant violets of spring. 


Trees do not die of age: they only spread 
Their branches still more proudly—and are dead. 
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Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hardy, and the Nobel Prize— Mr. C. P. Scott an 
Octogenarian— Allen Upward, Belfort Bax, and Clement Shorter — 
Some Spurious Memoirs and the Moral—A Libel Action by a Pub- 
lisher, and a Libel Action by an Author—And the Results of Both 


LONDON, January 1, 1927. 

HE wonders of the world are in- 

numerable, and the thoughts of 
those who award the Nobel Prize for 
Literature will never be known to the 
outer world. But one can see that 
something strange has arisen in those 
thoughts when one learns that for the 
second time within a very short period 
the award has been made to an Irish- 
man. I suppose that most English 
people who take any interest at all in 
such matters have hoped that the 
Nobel Prize would be given to Thomas 
Hardy, merely as a gesture to one who 
is generally regarded at this day as the 
greatest living creative writer. To 
those people the selection of Mr. Shaw 
will be, not merely a disappointment, 
but a blow. It would have been a 
very pleasant salute to a man who 
stands upon a quite unassailable peak 
of literary eminence. Nevertheless, I 
gather from the dropped words of 
highbrows of my acquaintance that 
Mr. Hardy has not at this moment the 
universal suffrage that he enjoyed say 
ten years ago. One sees and hears 
less frequent commendation of ‘‘The 
Dynasts’’, the followers of the arid 
school of modern fiction regard Mr. 
Hardy as too fruity, too rich, and 
—alas!—too fortuitously tragic a 
worker for their taste. To them he is 
a bygone. Already the fashion has 
changed, and it appears that great 
men must suffer from the vagaries of 
fashion in much the same way as lesser 
men. So I think that in speaking 


above of ‘‘ most English people’”’, I was 
thinking of those who are old enough to 
admire the great without wishing to 
belittle them, for the sake of advancing 
the cause of their own coteries. The 
highbrows nowadays laud Bach; they 
toy with Donne, the Restoration au- 
thors; they love the odd in art and the 
eccentric in modern letters; and they 
are impatient of any author or authors 
whose work arouses emotion. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Shaw is admired 
by the highbrow. He is an intellectual. 
He exalts intellectualism. It does not 
matter that Mr. Shaw’s intellectualism 
is entirely different from the sterilities 
of the highbrows. It is enough for the 
highbrows that their withers are not 
wrung. He does not make them suf- 
fer. He merely stimulates their jaded 
minds, and they are made to feel 
things in reading his work. Therefore 
among the highbrows the choice of 
Mr. Shaw as the recipient of any con- 
temporary honor will be a cause of 
pleasure. I am personally sorry that 
the award has been made to Mr. Shaw 
rather than Mr. Hardy — not because 
I do not admire Mr. Shaw tremen- 
dously, but because Mr. Shaw can 
quite well do without such an award. 
Mr. Shaw’s fame is worldwide. He is 
affluent. He is much loved. And he 
is still, at the age of seventy, a very 
young man. If I had been upon the 
Nobel committee, I should not have 
given the prize to Mr. Shaw, at any 
rate not for another ten years. At the 
same time there is this to be said: As 
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far as I know the Nobel award is made 
for the best work of an idealistic tend- 
ency, and there can be no question that 
Mr. Shaw’s “‘Saint Joan”’ is a work of 
idealistic tendency. Mr. Shaw, that 
is, has come in his middle age to the 
great point of ‘“‘uplift’”’. If a prize is 
to be given at all for literary work — 
and I am no believer in prizes, espe- 
cially because I do not expect ever to 
receive a prize myself — the particular 
standard by which that work is to be 
judged must be taken into account. 
The Nobel Prize, like the Pulitzer 
Prize, is awarded apparently upon 
ethical grounds rather than upon 
grounds of abstract literary excellence. 
You cannot expect one of these prizes 
to be given to the work of a highly 
pessimistic writer; and I assume that 
as most books are written without 
thoughts of prizes, no writer of any 
serious literary work will complain be- 
cause he is not honored in this especial 
way. I should like all recipients of 
large money prizes to behave as Mr. 
Shaw tried to behave. He tried to 
accept the honor while rejecting the 
cash, at the same time specifying the 
use to which he thought the cash might 
be most excellently put. It was a 
good thought. Recollection of it re- 
minds me to say that the two small 
prizes which are administered in Eng- 
land each year—the Hawthornden 
and the James Tait Black — should in 
my opinion always be given to those 
authors who really need the money. 
In the case of the Hawthornden this 
rule—I suppose other things being 
equal — has been applied; but that is 
not so with the James Tait Black. Ido 
not recall the recipients of the latter, 
but I believe they have almost always 
been successful writers, to whom the 
money has been merely a gratuity. 
Mr. Shaw’s prize will be turned to good 
account. He proposes to apply it to 


a fund for the translation into English 
of important Swedish works. If this 
scheme prospers, Mr. Shaw may well 
be a benefactor to English letters. 
But perhaps some part of the fund 
might go toward the translation into 
Swedish of a few deserving English 
books? After all, the Nobel Prize has 


periodically to be awarded, and per- 
haps in another ten or twenty years it 
may be again the turn of an Irishman. 


- ” s ° 


A man whose courage has never been 
less than Mr. Shaw’s, although the two 
men have disagreed often enough and 
will continue to disagree until the end 
of their lives, has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. This is Mr. C. P. 
Scott, proprietor and editor of the 
“*Manchester Guardian”. Where Mr. 
Shaw is a Socialist, Mr. Scott is a 
Liberal. The difference is enormous. 
And yet Mr. Shaw, I am quite sure, 
would be the first to acclaim the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Scott, who has edited the 
“Manchester Guardian” for so many 
years with such ability. In Manches- 
ter, I believe that the ‘“‘Guardian”’, 
owing to its politics and its principles, 
often enough arouses the anger of 
Mancunians; but these, although they 
may rage and rail, never cease to read 
the paper. Also, however much they 
may dislike it, they cannot help being 
very proud of the “Guardian”. The 
paper is above suspicion. It is one of 
the few newspapers worthwhile which 
will print news and views in direct 
opposition to the opinions expressed in 
their leading articles. After all, that 
is the only sane plan, since a spoon fed 
public is ignorant and fickle; but for 
one reason or another spoon feeding is 
found more profitable by other news- 
paper owners, so that credit should be 
given to Mr. Scott for his stand in 
favor of truth and candor. In the 
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**Manchester Guardian” one will find 
large numbers of facts which are sup- 
pressed by other papers. And one can 
read it with self respect. Mr. Scott 
is fanatical about drink, and he is 
blindly devoted to Mr. Lloyd George, 
whom he regards as the natural leader 
of Liberalism in this country. He is 
wrong upon both points; but his con- 
victions are sincere. Nor are they the 
convictions of an old man. Nobody, 
seeing Mr. Scott, would suppose him to 
be anything approaching his actual age. 
That sturdy body, now very slightly 
bent, that fine head with its white hair 
and beard, might belong to a man little 
more than sixty. And Mr. Scott’s 
mind is equally vigorous. Ask any 
man who has ever worked in the Man- 
chester office what he thinks of Mr. 
Scott, and you will understand what 
loyalty a born leader caninspire. Itis 
remarkable. A little fear, great re- 


spect, tremendous affection, and an 
absolutely overwhelming pride mark 
all those who have worked under Mr. 


Scott. May his life and work continue 
unimpaired! He is one of the few 
journalists in the world who command 
unquestioned that respect which only 
integrity can create and, what is 
more, maintain. 


While Mr. Shaw, at the age of 
seventy, and Mr. Scott, at the age of 
eighty, have been receiving the rewards 
of long life in the eyes and in the service 
of their fellow countrymen, other men, 
also familiar names to those who read 
books and periodicals, have lately been 
withdrawn by death from the familiar 
battleground. I refer to Belfort Bax, 
Allen Upward, and Clement Shorter. 
Of the three, it is probable that the 
least gifted was the best known to the 
general public; but even in saying that 
I may be guilty of aninjustice. Clem- 
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ent Shorter’s career was that of the 
journalist, and no doubt his contribu- 
tion to illustrated weekly journalism 
was considerable. In regarding him 
as the least distinguished of the three 
men I was recalling old days when Allen 
Upward, whom I never saw, was 
contributing to the brilliant Mr. Orage’s 
brilliant ‘““New Age”. Having first, 
for its immediate literary interest, read 
Jacob Tonson’s “‘Books and Persons” 
(an “‘occasional causerie’’ which rarely 
failed to appear each week) my friends 
and I used to read Mr. Orage’s dazzling 
notes upon the general situation, and 
used then to turn to the column headed 
“Foreign Affairs” by S. Verdad. This 
column I always understood — with 
what truth, I do not care to say at this 
distance — to be the work of Allen 
Upward. But Upward’s name was 
well enough known as that of the author 
of various strikingly original tales of 
adventure, of modern wars, of very 
weird happenings. He was a man of 
considerable intellectual power, not 
an especially brilliant writer, but well 
and closely informed, with a gift for 
dashing into the unknown and return- 
ing with some treasure which was as 
astonishing as it was unexpected. At 
the time of his death, Upward was 
engaged upon the writing of a Life of 
Christ; exactly how much of it was 
written I do not yet know. What I 
do know is that when this work is pub- 
lished — if it comes to be published — 
the contents may include some material 
revealing unmistakably the striking 
power and originality of Upward’s 
intellect. I should back this book, if 
it is equal to Upward’s best work, to 
make something of a stir. Which 
reminds me to say that there is still no 
news of Sir Hall Caine’s “Life of 
Christ”, although the veteran author, 
I understand, is daily besieged by 
clamorous editors who want to be the 





first to hand segments of this work to 
an eager and omnivorous public. 

Of Belfort Bax I know little except 
that he was a perfectly terrific anti- 
feminist. He prepared a number of 
social and historical studies, and in 
this field may have done good work; but 
his anti-feminist publications were 
spoiled by stridency. Moreover, I do 
not think Bax was a particularly logical 
person, and as logic—or the sem- 
blance of it — is of much use in debate, 
the lack of logic was a handicap. In 
matters other than debate logic is 
useful, though not essential. In literary 
criticism, for instance. Irrelevance is 
quite the fashion nowadays in literary 
criticism. Irrelevance was quite the 
characteristic of the late Clement 
Shorter. Remarkably enough, I met 
Shorter for the first time only in 1920, 
when I attended a meeting of the Omar 
Khayyam Club as the guest of Shorter’s 
friend (and mine) George Whale. But 
I had known him by sight since the 
days of childhood. In those days, 
while pursuing my usual tasks, I often 
saw Shorter—a very thickset little 
figure, with bunched black hair, thick 
glasses, a black mustache, and a 
heavy, Jewish looking face, one arm 
loaded with books, and a general air of 
blindness and absorption that was often 
mistaken for self satisfaction. I knew 
him, as I say, by sight; and then I 
heard stories of him. He was for 
years a great crony of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, though latterly the 
two were slightly estranged. When 
I met him, Shorter’s hair was grey, 
though still worn in a thick cluster 
behind his ears; and he immediately 
did to me what he was in the habit 
(I believe) of doing very generally to 
others — he proudly invited me to 
come down to his home in Bucking- 
hamshire and inspect his library. The 
library was famous. It must have 
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been quite remarkable as the collection 
of a working journalist, for Shorter 
was a genuine bibliophile. In this 
respect he differed from his friend 
Nicoll, whose library, although con- 
taining many books, proved to be of 
little value to collectors. Shorter al- 
ways denied that he was a Jew, and 
claimed to belong to an East Anglian 
family, but this did not prevent men 
from repeating the assertion. The 
fact is of no importance. What is 
interesting is that he founded and 
edited ‘‘ TheSphere”’ and ‘‘ The Tatler” 
and at one time had considerable in- 
fluence as a critic of books. That he 
had unerring taste I think nobody 
nowadays would assert. On the con- 
trary, he would praise bad books with 
the utmost generosity, and when alone 
with his pen would often enough con- 
vert the pen into a bludgeon and take 
the life of some unfortunate whose 
temperament displeased him. Owing 
to the fact that authors have many 
lives, most of them endured Shorter’s 
disapproval quite comfortably, and 
Shorter bore no malice. His vanity 
was that of a bibliophile. He col- 
lected little manuscripts and letters, 
and put them out in privately printed 
editions which he would give to his 
friends. Each week his literary letter 
would appear in “The Sphere” and 
carry messages about books into homes 
where ‘“‘The Sphere” was taken for 
its pictures, and he would go about 
talking books, books, books, until 
books seemed to be his sole interest in 
life. That they were not his sole in- 
terest is shown by his second marriage 
and by an amusing story once told me 
by one who was present. The scene 
was Shorter’s club, and the hour that 
of lunchtime. Shorter, arriving late, 
called for steak-and-kidney pudding 
(in itself an excessively substantial 
dish for the middle of the day). He 





was told that there was no steak-and- 
kidney pudding left. For a moment 
the news overwhelmed Shorter; but 
rallying, he philosophically said: ‘‘Oh, 
well, never mind, I had it for break- 
fast.” 

> + + * 

The London sensation of the mo- 
ment is the publication of a book of 
spurious memoirs, the exposure of the 
fake, and the arrest of the supposed 
writer. The book itself is written in 
very bad journalese as well as abomi- 
nable taste; and it is as difficult for me, 
as for the rest of the world, to under- 
stand how it came about that the pub- 
lishers were hoodwinked. A publisher 
is expected to take reasonable care 
that what he publishes is genuine, es- 
pecially when the contents of the book 
can possibly lay him open to legal 
action; and though I sympathize with 
a famous house in its misfortune, I feel 
that this particular book carries fraud 
upon its face. Appetite for sensation 
must indeed be greedy if it will con- 
tinue to swallow such fakes. Nor is 
“The Whispering Gallery”’ interesting 
or amusing. All the “persons” of the 
book talk exactly alike; the gossip 
related is the sort of stuff — even if it 
were genuine — that a waiter might 
have pieced together. The notion that 
any distinguished diplomat could write 
in such a way as this is ridiculous. 
Take a scene in which Mr. Belloc is 
described as telling dirty stories to 
Mr. Bennett, simply as an instance. 
The writer admits that he knew neither 
men; he repeats nothing of the con- 
versation; all he claims is that he was 
in a London club, eavesdropping. 
Now it should be quite clear that a 
gentleman has other things to do. If 
he were the diplomat he pretends to 
be and were sufficiently interested to 
hear a conversation, he could very 
easily (in the circumstances) arrange to 


make acquaintance with Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Bennett. If he did not care 
to meet them, he would never put so 
stupid a story into print. A story 
such as this is just the kind of story 
which a hanger on would invent, so as 
to bring in two men whom he did not 
know. The whole attitude of the 
writer, in fact, is that of a hanger on. 
I am amazed that the publishers were 
deceived. And since it has been 
suggested that a well known man of 
letters wrote the book, using the ac- 
cused writer merely as a go between, 
I should like to emphasize the fact 
that the book is badly written, and 
that the invention shown is on a par 
with that of those who concoct spurious 
personal chatter for the cheaper news- 
papers. No genuine man of letters 
could ever have had a hand in such 
a book. -The man who has been men- 
tioned, moreover, could very well have 
told (from his own personal experience 
or from his own invention) many 
stories more pointed, more illuminating 
and more amusing. The book is a 
bad book and its publication has been 
a bad matter. But it is only the cul- 
mination of a general abuse of the art 
of memoir writing. The demand for 
gossip is now so insatiable that genuine 
memoirs, in which some slight dis- 
cretion is occasionally shown, are 
insufficient to fill the minds and mouths 
of hungry readers. Fake books of 
memoirs, accordingly, have for years 
been flourishing. We have had in- 
numerable collections of anecdotes 
about the dead and the living, untrue 
and feeble. This, I hope, is the last 
of them. Publishers, perhaps, will 
dread to publish more of such books. 
They will be frightened of legal pro- 
ceedings. If such a state a mind can 
be induced, then we may have some 
chance of clearing the world of one 
form of garbage. 
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Speaking of actions recalls to me 
the fact that we have been enjoying 
(is that the word?) two legal actions 
of an unusual kind. A firm of pub- 
lishers has brought an action for libel; 
and an auther has brought an action 
against a periodical, also for libel. 
The publishers were Messers. Methuen 
and Company, the subject of the action 
was a charge of fraud made by a 
second hand bookseller who specializes 
in works by and relating to Oscar 
Wilde, and the result of the action 
was a verdict for the publishers. It 
seems that a Mrs. Chan Toon, after 
offering the rights elsewhere, sold to 
Messers. Methuen a play said to be by 
Osear Wilde, called ‘‘For Love of the 
King: A Burmese Masque”. Messers. 
Methuen, the publishers of the collected 
edition of Wilde, brought the book out 
in their uniform edition. Christopher 
Millard, known to all students of 
modern literature as ‘‘Stuart Mason”’, 
became suspicious of the authenticity 
of this play, and felt it his duty to 
declare the view he had formed. He 
did so by writing a letter to the book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland in 
which he said that “‘ with the assistance 
of Mrs. Chan Toon (Mrs. Wodehouse 
Pearse) this eminently respectable 
firm of publishers has succeeded in 
foisting upon an unsuspicious public 
1,000 copies of a book at 8s. 6d. net, for 
which, but for Oscar Wilde’s name and 
the imprint of Methuen and Company, 
Ltd., no one would have paid 84d.” 
Naturally enough, since Messers. Meth- 
uen believed they had taken reason- 
able care beforehand in satisfying them- 
selves that the work was by Oscar 
Wilde, they felt bound to take some 
action. Hence the unusual course. 
The authenticity of the book was not 
made an issue of the case; what really 
concerned Messers. Methuen was the 
word “‘foist”, which seemed to them 


(and ultimately to the jury) to imply 
bad faith upon their part. Narrowed 
thus, the question was easily decided. 
Nevertheless, other publishers testified 
that they had been offered the book, 
and had refused it as a fake, and it 
seems possible to me, viewing the 
matter from the outside, that if Mr. 
Millard had omitted Messers. Methuen 
from his indictment he might at this 
present moment be in possession of 
the money which he has to pay in 
damages and costs. It must have 
been quite apparent to him that a 
firm of the high standing of Messers. 
Methuen would never assist knowingly 
in the work of deceiving the public ina 
matter of this kind. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Millard was too much in earnest 
to think of possible libel actions. He 
felt that he had a duty to perform. 
This action shows how hard the path 
of duty may be. 


* * * * 


The other action seems to me to 
have been almost frivolous. A novel- 
ist, essayist, and dramatic critic named 
James Agate has sued the “ Guardian” 
(a widely circulated church newspaper) 
for saying in its review of his book 
“‘ Agate’s Folly”’ that: 

Mr. Agate’s chief interest is in the 
theatre; and the fact that he is now regarded 
as one of our leading dramatic critics 
illustrates how pitifully that important 
branch of criticism has deteriorated, and 


explains a great deal that is wrong with the 
modern stage. 


The words complained of were absurd 
enough, and irrelevant enough; but 
the damages awarded by the jury in 


this case were not inappropriate. 
They were one farthing. If all 
authors who are assailed in this 
way were to bring actions for libel, 
the courts would most assuredly be 
crowded, 

SIMON PURE 





ROOSEVELT—MAN OF LETTERS 
By Charles W. Ferguson 


HE tragedy of Roosevelt seems to 

me to lie in this: That he was a 
man of remarkable literary talent who 
is known chiefly for his politics. For 
this he was himself in a large measure to 
blame. He succumbed to his lust for 
combat, descended into the arena, and, 
in consequence, became eternally cate- 
gorized by a people all too ready with 
the label. All of which was his own 
affair and not the business of posterity 
to lament. What I bewail is simply 
that our view of the man has been ob- 
fuscated by political hatred and adora- 
tion, that our one way national mind 
has led us to approach him principally 
as a political badger. 

Take my own case. In the section 
where I spent my youth, Roosevelt 
was as popular as Sherman. For 
twenty years he remained to me noth- 
ing but a pair of glasses and an ominous 
set of teeth. I mimicked him in a local 
talent election in high school and won 
the plaudits of my schoolmates by 
carrying a .45 six shooter onto the 
stage and declaring the other candi- 
dates to be contemptible chicken 
hearted wretches with no abilities 
whatsoever. 

We Americans are not satisfied until 
we have made every person fit into a 
type. That is precisely what we have 
done with Roosevelt, so that he is to 
most men a deity or an epithet, de- 
pending on the point of view. It cannot 
be denied, of course, that he really was 
a prodigious American. In him dwelt 
bodily the fulness of the nation’s ideal. 
He was, I must confess, typically 
American. It is only fair that he 


abide in the American fancy as a states- 
man and an earnest advocate of his 
political ideas. I do not wish to 
appear contemptuous of statesmanship 
as a profession. World affairs are 
important enough, I suppose. What 
I want to suggest is that, apart from 
being a patriot and a Republican, 
Roosevelt bore the hallmark of a 
genuine man of letters and, had he 
devoted his life altogether to composi- 
tion, he would have gained for himself a 
position in American literature equaled 
by few other men. That the excessive 
activity superinduced by his political 
interests prohibited the fullest develop- 
ment of his talents is of course obvious 
from a reading of his later writings. 
But the fact remains that, with all his 
outside duties, Roosevelt slung a 
wicked pen, and he rates distinction 
for his excellent writing as well as 
for his handling of some questions of 
world importance. 

In evidence I offer selected passages 
from the National Edition of his works, 
recently issued. Consider the way 
in which Roosevelt wrote of the chase. 
I am quite sure that Mahatma Gandhi 
would enjoy his stories about bagging 
the blacktail deer. Being much of a 
sentimentalist myself, I was for years 
revolted by the man’s predatory 
habits, advertised by his sitting on the 
head of a lion and baring his teeth to 
the African sun. I could not see how 
any man could be so admired for 
his slaughter. But after I had read 
“‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman”’ and 
other of his early essays, I saw at once. 
It was merely that Rodsevelt wrote 
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well of what he did. Done with the 
same skill, his stories would be just 
as delightful if they told of killing 
Christian missionaries or of the diffi- 
culties of scientific agriculture. 

It is the minuteness of his observa- 
tion that, among other things, makes 
his works on hunting so readable. I 
doubt that he ever killed so much as a 
grouse without knowing its ancestry, 
habitat, and chest expansion. Indeed 
his only cruelty was in so thoroughly 
establishing the animal’s identity as to 
make one feel almost as if a personal 
friend had been shot when the end 
came. His knowledge of the animals 


he slew was exceeded only by his 
adroitness in telling of their slaying. 
As for his own feeling about the spirit 
of hunting, he said: ‘‘ There is no need 
to exercise much patience with men 
who protest against field-sports, unless, 
indeed, they are logical vegetarians of 


the flabbiest Hindoo type.” 

This big game hunter possessed a 
remarkable eye for the trivial, and his 
writing is enlivened by references to 
things and incidents important only 
because he introduces them skilfully 
and makes the reader see that they are 
interesting. Hens were as engrossing 
to him as buffalo. In sheer delightful- 
ness, his little stories of pack rats and 
skunks compete favorably, I believe, 
with any in literature; his story of the 
young cougar and Pot, the pup who 
lived in a German sock, is one a person 
could never grow too old to appreciate. 
Passages such as the following are 
frequent: 


When hungry, a cougar will attack any- 
thing it can master. I have known their 
killing wolves and large dogs. A friend of 
mine, a ranchman in Wyoming, had two 
grizzly bear cubs in his possession at one 
time, and they were kept in a pen outside 
the ranch. One night two cougars came 
down and after vain efforts to catch a dog 
which was on the place, leaped in the pen 
and carried off the two young bears! 


Of course the vigor of the man crops 
out in what he has to say about animals. 
It suffices to cite the Colonel’s humor- 
ous view of lambs: 


The sheep-herders are a morose, melan- 
choly set of men, generally afoot, and with 
no companionship except the bleating idiots 
they are hired to guard. No man can 
associate with sheep and retain his self- 
respect. Intellectually a sheep is about on 
the lowest level of the brute creation; why 
the early Christians admired it, whether 
young or old, is to good cattlemen always 
a profound mystery. 


As a critic of writing on hunting, 
Roosevelt shone even more than as 
a creator of hunting yarns. It is 
when I read his study of ‘‘ Books on 
Big Game” that I wish most acutely 
that he had eschewed the fleshpots of 
polities and dedicated himself single- 
mindedly to the task of writing. Per- 
haps he would have lived to pronounce 
upon contemporary letters, and I can 
imagine that his essays would have 
been gobbled up with marked avidity. 
In one place he says: 


Multitudes of books have been written 
about big-game hunting. Most of them 
are bad, of course, just as most novels and 
most poems are bad. It cannot be said 
that as yet big-game hunters as a whole 
have produced such writers as those who 
dwell on the homelier and less grandiose 
side of nature. . . . Thoreau, it is true, did 
go to the Maine woods; but then Thoreau 
was a transcendentalist and slightly anemic. 
What could Burroughs not have done if 
only he had cared for adventure and for the 
rifle, and had roamed across the plains and 
the Rockies and through the dim forests, 
as he wandered along the banks of the 
Potomac and the Hudson. 


Perhaps it was because he knew so 
well the essentials that he could see so 
clearly the failures in many books on 
big game: 


No great enthusiasm in the reader can 
be aroused by such a statement as, “‘this 
day walked twenty-three miles, shot one 
giraffe and two zebras; porter deserted with 
load containing spare boots”; and the most 
exciting events, if chronicled simply as 
“shot three rhinos and two buffalo; the 
first rhino and both buffalo charged”’, 
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become about as thrilling as a paragraph 
in Baedeker. There is no need of additional 
literature of the guide-book and cookery- 
book kind. But there is need of a certain 
amount of detail, and of vivid and graphic, 
though simple description. In other words, 
the writer on big game should avoid both 
Carlyle’s theory and Carlyle’s practise in 
the matter of verbosity. 


He remarked that one otherwise capa- 
ble writer was 


afflicted by that dreadful pedantry which 
pays more heed to ceremonial and ter- 
minology than to the thing itself. He was 
sincerely distressed because the male of the 
ordinary American deer was called a buck 
instead of a stag; and it seemed to him a 
matter of moment whether one spoke of a 
“gang” or ‘“‘herd”’ of elk. 


I must not leave the impression that 
I am writing of Roosevelt as an animal 
man and with no regard for his hu- 
manism. He had, I think, as much 
insight into folks as he did into sheep. 
To me there is much of uncanny per- 
ception and high appreciation in the 


following: 


He was also a good-looking fellow with 
honest brown eyes; but he no more knew 
the difference between right and wrong than 
Adam did before the fall. Had he been at 
all conscious of his wickedness, or had he 
possessed the least sense of shame, he 
would have been unbearable as a compan- 
ion. But he was so perfect and easy, so 
good-humoredly tolerant of virtue in others, 
and he so wholly lacked even a glimmering 
of suspicion that murder, theft and adultery 
were matters of anything more than indi- 
vidual taste, that I actually grew to be 
rather fond of him. 


Most of the quotations and refer- 
ences above have had to do with the 
books which Roosevelt wrote in his 
early days. I have said that there is a 
manifest lessening of quality in the 
books which he wrote while immersed 
in the political stream. This may not 
be unqualifiedly true, and there will be 
disagreement over the statement. Itis 
patent that his right hand never wholly 
lost its cunning. His presidential pa- 
pers read better than many novels and 


THE BOOKMAN 


they rank, I suppose, among the most 
dignified and permanent of our state 
documents. Certainly they were the 
most interesting of the lot I had to read 
in History 52. He remained a vora- 
cious reader, a confidant of books, and 
his poorest works exhibit a meatiness 
many of our contemporaries would do 
well to emulate. He gave currency to 
some of the choicest terms in English 
speech, and coined other phrases which 
bear the hallmark of unmistakable 
ingenuity. ‘“‘Race suicide”, ‘‘sub- 
merged majority”, “‘waging peace”, 
are terms which served their purpose 
and that of their designer in a most 
effective way. All in all, Roosevelt at 
his worst was not half bad, and I do 
not remember that the Democrats 
ever charged that he could not use the 
language of his native land. 

However, there is in his later essays 
an improvisation unbecoming to one 
of such great talent. His “Literary 
Essays”’ are especially disappointing, 
for they were for the most part written 
at his public prime and they are, by all 
standards, the most unliterary collec- 
tion of the lot. They were published 
in ‘‘The Outlook”, “‘The Atlantic’’, 
and other periodicals, and I can almost 
see him dashing them off at a stenog- 
rapher’s rate between trains or con- 
ventions. Also, many of them are 
spoken addresses captured by a reporter 
or, at best, prepared for spoken utter- 
ance. His ‘‘Autobiography”’, too, 
must perforce fall into the same class 
with his ‘Literary Essays’, for its 
serialization forced the Colonel to do 
his daily stint in order to fill the con- 
tract. One can scarcely believe that 
the same man who wrote “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman” should one day 
write no better an autobiography. 

It is in bringing to light at this crucial 
time the innate literary ability of 
Roosevelt that the National Edition 
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strikes me as particularly valuable. 
No man can read his works without 
a clear recognition of his importance 
as a literary figure. I am aware that 
this recognition has not been alto- 
gether lacking. But I insist that it 
has been regarded as a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. Everyone knows 
that Roosevelt loved his country, 
organized the Rough Riders, and was 
twice president of the United States. 
And those who are acquainted with 
these facts will find in his collected 
works much to fan into new heights 
their flame of admiration. On the 
other hand, there are those who cannot 
get excited over politics. These be- 
nighted folks will find his works well 
worth the reading simply because they 
are so unspeakably interesting and so 
revelatory of literary genius. 

With five of the season’s smartest 
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novels unread, with the lurid jackets 
of new magazines tempting me, Roose- 
velt has kept me up into the small 
hours of the night, long after the cat 
should have been put out, until I went 
at last like a dumb driven quarry slave, 
only to dream that a hungry cougar 
had me by the ear and would have 
devoured me had he not been felled by 
the intrepid Teddy. 

Those who have made the National 
Edition possible — and it is splendidly 
designed and edited — have, in a sense, 
helped to roll away the stone from the 
tomb of publicity in which Roosevelt 
has reposed. He stalks forth, as 
resurrected as Lazarus ever dared be, a 
virile and thoroughly likable man of 
letters. 

The Works of Theodore Roosevelt. Na- 


tional Edition. Edited by Hermann 
Hagedorn. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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By Langston Hughes 


OCKS and the firm roots of trees. 
The rising shafts of mountains. 
Something strong to put my hands on. 


Sing, O Lord Jesus! 


Song is a strong thing. 
I heard my mother singing when you hurt her: 


Gonna ride in ma chariot some day. 


The branches rise from the firm roots of trees. 
The mountains rise from the solid lap of earth. 
The waves rise from the dead weight of sea. 


Sing, O black mother! 
Song is a strong thing. 
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Musical Comedies Old and New— Two Studies in Accents — Constancy 
in High Life—Noel Coward's Latest—Belasco’s Western Spree— 
Sorel is with Us 


READING swiftly on the heels of 

the departed ‘“‘Iolanthe’”’, which 
has not entirely left us since it is to be 
performed three times a week, is ‘‘The 
Pirates of Penzance’’, which Winthrop 
Ames offered this month. The Gilbert 
and Sullivan version of how pirates do 
and dare has substantially the same 
cast as in the previous production, and 
is presented with all the suavity and 
skill of which Mr. Ames is past master. 
It was the first time we had seen the 
classic, and we insist that we liked it 
better than “‘Iolanthe’’, although, hav- 
ing expended so many adjectives over 
that performance, we find ourself in 
the embarrassing position of indulging 
in vain repetition or else of seeming 
lukewarm. That, we certainly are not. 
“The Pirates of Penzance”’ is funny 
enough, gay enough, and tuneful enough 
to provide amusement for many a 
generation of theatregoers yet to come. 
Youngsters of today are discovering it 
for the first time, but the array of grey 
and white heads scattered through the 
orchestra was proof positive that many 
had not forgotten. These good people, 
who must have found the average 
“girl” show of Broadway thin fare 
indeed during all these years, were 
obviously proud and contented. Justa 
little smug, we thought, as if they were 
saying or at least thinking, ‘‘ Well, the 
old days were best after all.’”’ Every- 
body in the cast worked with a will, 
and all were excellent with the excep- 
tion of Ernest Lawford, to whom some- 
thing seems to have happened. In 


“‘Tolanthe”’ he was the life of the party, 
but in ‘‘The Pirates’’ he appeared 
strangely dull. His songs were 
mouthed in such a way as to make the 
words incomprehensible, and he hopped 
about in a casual manner as if he really 
didn’t care whether he was there or not. 
We couldn’t be distressed by it, how- 
ever. The rest of the show was too 
good for that. 

Turning from the old to the new, 
very new indeed, we found ‘Oh, 
Kay!” one of the brightest musical 
comedies we had seen in many a long 
night. Thisis the piece by Guy Bolton 
and P. G. Wodehouse which was 
specially built around the personality 
and beauty of Gertrude Lawrence, 
who has blossomed from several Charlot 
Revues into a play all herown. Hav- 
ing left the lamented Miss Lillie 
languishing somewhere in the provinces, 
she stormed the citadel of New York 
and captured it the first night. There 
is a reason for this. Miss Lawrence is 
not only lovely to look at — that is 
usual enough — but she can sing and 
dance as well, and, rarest of all in a 
musical comedy actress, she acts. 
George Gershwin has written more 
tuneful music in days gone by, but it 
is pretty enough to fill the bill and all 
of it sounds new. We should have 
been perfectly happy if Miss Lawrence 
had managed to include in her perform- 
ance a revival of the famous ‘“Lime- 
house Blues’, but one cannot ask 
everything in so sparkling an evening, 
and besides Mr. Charlot might object. 
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The Theatre Guild offered for its 
second production of the season Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “‘ Pygmalion’”’, and shortly 
thereafter ‘‘ Ned McCobb’s Daughter” 
by Sidney Howard. Totally dissimi- 
lar, the two plays are at least studies in 
dialects. ‘‘Pygmalion”’, as everybody 
knows, concerns Henry Higgins, the 
professor of phonetics, who can spot 
you by your accent, be you from May- 
fair or Chelsea, and it further concerns 
his experiment with Eliza Doolittle, 
the Cockney flower. girl, who by the 
application of voice culture is to be 
trained to pass as a duchess. This 
delightful réle of Eliza fell to Lynn 
Fontanne, who brought to it a great 
deal of humor and wisdom. We are 
not sure that she was actually like a 
duchess in the last act, her lessons 
learned. The only duchess we know is 
fat and French, with a figure like a char- 
woman, who whistles through her 


teeth when she talks; but perhaps she is 
not a very good example of what a 
duchess can be, so we should not judge. 
Miss Fontanne, however, suggested to 
us a beautiful show girl, posturing, say, 
on the witness stand or in a finale of 


the “‘Follies”. On the whole, ‘‘ Pyg- 
malion” was delightful—as fresh 
and undated as when it came from 
Shaw’s pen, although to be sure the 
chief firecracker in it failed to explode. 
This is when the ‘‘duchess”’ inserts the 
dreadful word ‘‘ bloody”’ into her other- 
wise polite commentary. No one in 
America was ever shocked by it, and in 
England the use of it is received with 
hardly more than a raised eyebrow 
now. Andso as Miss Fontanne strolled 
from the stage after using it with some 
satisfaction, the only stir in the audi- 
ence was the sibilant whisper of expla- 
nation to those not versed in Shaw or 
the Mother Tongue. Young theatre- 
goers raised on such plain fare as 
“What Price Glory” and ‘‘Seed of the 


Brute” looked slightly dazed, but 
managed to preserve their decorum. 

In “‘Ned McCobb’s Daughter” Sid- 
ney Howard offers a study in Maine 
accent, with a dash of Boston and New 
York slums thrown in for good measure. 
The fact that the cast, with the ex- 
ception of Clare Eames, did not come 
within a mile of faithful reproduction 
of the broad “a” complicated by the 
peculiar nasal twang of Down Easters, 
marred for us what was really an 
excellent play. The majority of play- 
goers should not, however, be made 
unhappy by this inability to imitate 
one of the most difficult of accents. 
The Bangor man who accompanied us 
demonstrated freely in the lobby dur- 
ing an intermission and was promptly 
taken for a westerner from the Dakotas. 
That being so, the generally spurious 
accent, or rather accents, employed by 
the company should be considered 
authentic. But the play itself is bully, 
compounded of a spicy mixture of 
Maine shrewdness and sentiment. It 
concerns the trials of Carrie, the 
daughter of Ned McCobb, whose hus- 
band is faced with arrest for misap- 
prepriating funds from the ferry boat 
on which he works. Her troubles are 
further complicated by the arrival of 
her brother-in-law, an engaging rascal, 
who would appear to be king of the 
bootleggers. His nefarious proposals 
would make Carrie a lawbreaker, but 
they would also provide the money to 
save her husband. How she effects a 
clever compromise between the law 
and the underworld is Mr. Howard’s 
own story, and you had better see the 
play to learn it. Clare Eames did as 
fine a piece of work as we have seen in a 
long time, ‘getting into her réole an 
accurate portrait of the hard headed, 
hard driven, and essentially sterling 
woman who makes up so large a part 
of the population of tiny towns and 
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THE DRAMA SHELF 


“The Witch” by John Masefield 
(Brentano). Alice Brady’s most re- 
cent vehicle, adapted from the Nor- 
wegian of H. Wiers-Jenssen. (Reviewed 
on this page.) 


“The Captive” by Edouard Bourdet 
(Brentano). The delicately under- 
standing translation by Arthur Horn- 
blow, Jr., of the play that is repeating 
in New York its Continental success. 


“Ned McCobb’s Daughter” by 
Sidney Howard (Scribner). Another 
fine drama that is proving of great in- 
terest to theatregoers. (See page 731.) 


“Still Waters” by Augustus Thomas 
(French). A three act play dealing 
with prohibition which provoked much 
comment upon its presentation in the 
national capital. 


“The Drums of Oude” by Austin 
Strong (Appleton). The surefire one 
act thriller, and two other short pieces 
by the author of ‘Seventh Heaven’’. 


“Canadian Plays” edited by Vincent 
Massey (Macmillan). The first of 
two volumes of short plays by native 
writers that have been produced at 
Hart House Theatre, Toronto. 





ag for Strolling Mummers” 


edited by Frank Shay (Appleton). 
Eight brief plays suitable for the little 
theatre with limited scenic equipment. 


“John Galsworthy as a Dramatic 
Artist” by R. H. Coats (Scribner). 
Mr. Galsworthy’s characteristics and 
proclivities reduced to something of a 
statistical report. 


“The Book of Play Production’ 
by Milton Smith (Appleton). A 
detailed handbook by a Columbia Uni- 
versity instructor who knows the needs 
of little theatres, schools, and colleges. 


“Shakespeare and Ibsen” by H. 
G. Dalway Turnbull (Blackwell). 
A lecture delivered at Oxford in 1925. 


“Dollars and Chickens’”’ by Fred 
Ballard — “‘ An Errand for Polly” by 
William Cary Duncan and Adelaide 
Matthews — “‘ The Family Upstairs” 
by Harry Delf — ‘‘Children of To- 
day” by Samuel Shipman and Clara 
Lipman — “‘ Applesauce” by Barry 
Conners — “ Politics”’ by Aaron Hoff- 
man — “Charm” by John Kirk- 

atrick —‘‘Under Twenty” by L. 

estervelt and John Clements in co- 
operation with Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford — “‘ The Fool”’ by Chan- 
ning Pollock —‘“The Detour” by 
Owen Davis — “Friend Indeed” by 
Clayton Hamilton and Bernhard Voigt 
— “Easy Payments” by George V. 
Hobart — “Three Bears’”’ by Edward 
Childs Carpenter — “So This is Lon- 
don”’ by Arthur Goodrich — “ Cristi- 
linda” 4 Monckton Hoffe — “Give 
and Take” by Aaron Hoffman 
(French). A boon for the amateur is 
this collection of full length plays — 
some of them Broadway successes — 
in inexpensive paper format. 


“The Bungalow Bride” by Edward 
E. and Augusta Raymond Kidder 
(French). One of those one act 
trifles in which the girl, in disguise, 
wins mother-in-law’s heart. 














farms. Alfred Lunt was expansive as 
the bootlegger, his gold toothed smile 
making the stage glitter. Margalo 
Gillmore seemed the least convincing. 
Her conception of the little slut from a 
mill town was so refined that we simply 
could not believe it. However, she 
was charming and wistful, and played 
her last scene of poignant emotion to 
perfection. 


Poor Alice Brady has played in hard 
luck so far this season. Her first piece, 
“Sour Grapes’, seemed admirably 
suited to her gifts, but the theatregoing 
public would have none of it and pres- 
ently it was withdrawn. Then Miss 
Brady selected for her next vehicle 
“The Witch”, John Masefield’s adap- 
tation of a morbid Norwegian tragedy 
dealing quite explicitly with how in- 
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offensive old women and pretty young 
ones were burned at the stake in the 
days of witches. Miss Brady as Anne 
Pedersdotter gave a brave and convinc- 
ing performance of the toils which en- 
mesh one as the result of illicit love, 
but wise ones knew the play was 
failure bound so soon as the second 
night. It was entirely too grim a 
spectacle for a public bent only on 
entertainment. Others in the cast 
lagged so far behind Miss Brady that as 
usual she shone like a strange and 
lonely jewel in a dull setting. Some 
day, we predict, a part is going to be 
handed to this actress which will keep 
her on Broadway for a year or more. 
We hope it will be soon. One of our 
prime favorites has been exiled too long. 

Another favorite who has returned 
to Broadway after a considerable ab- 
sence is Ethel Barrymore. Probably 
she saw no reason for deserting vaude- 
ville and ‘‘The Twelve Pound Look” 


until a play came along which she 


really wanted to do. And of course 
there was no reason. Doubtless at 
the age of ninety four Miss Barrymore 
will still be playing Barrie’s wistful 
little comedy to infatuated audiences 
for long periods on the road, and no 
one in the big city will have forgotten 
her. In ‘‘The Constant Wife”’ she has 
now found a part which does her jus- 
tice, and she in turn brings much to it. 
We said once that Frederick Lonsdale 
wrote the wittiest dialogue of any play- 
wright extant, but now we calmly re- 
move that wreath of laurel from his 
brow and place it firmly on the head of 
W. Somerset Maugham, the author of 
this present piece. We imagine it will 
remain there for a considerable time 
as far as we are concerned. It is not 
so much the theme of “‘ The Constant 
Wife”’ which is delightful, as the way 
wherein it is treated. The fault, if 
fault there is, lies in the first fifteen 


minutes of the play which are entirely 
too clever. Here the smart sayings 
are tossed around so rapidly that the 
mind grows dizzy and one is under the 
impression that one is reading a joke 
book— a scintillating one to be sure. 
But after that the playwright gets his 
stride, and the evidences of his delicate 
and pointed wit seem perfectly con- 
vincing andinevitable. Mr.Maugham 
is here attacking and satirizing the 
conventional conception of marriage. 
He takes all the old fables of lifelong 
ecstasy, wifely fidelity, and the dual 
standard and tears them into shreds 
before our eyes. Constance Middle- 
ton — Miss Barrymore —was hard 
put to prevent her friends and relatives 
from telling her of her husband’s liaison 
with a pretty woman. When finally 
the murder did come out she averted a 
scandal by her quick wit and refused to 
forgive anybody, saying that she had 
nothing to forgive. A few Victorian 
ladies in the audience raised their eyes 
piously at such charity, but in the last 
act Constance gives her husband a 
taste of his own medicine by leaving for 
a six weeks’ jaunt in Italy with a former 
suitor. And so irrefutable is her logic 
that he agrees to take her back on her 
return. One leaves the theatre wonder- 
ing whether Constance really wanted 
this interlude or whether she wisely put 
herself in the position where she could 
have nothing for which to reproach her 
husband. That would have been a 
temptation in years to come. Miss 
Barrymore as the constant if faithless 
wife was charming, and at the proper 
moments she allowed her gorgeous 
throaty voice to stream forth with its 
old power. An excellent cast sup- 
ported her, with Frank Conroy as the 
lover doing particularly interesting 
work. 

Another play recently presented 
dealing gaily with infidelity in the 
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marriage state is Noel Coward’s “ This 
Was a Man”. We are no great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Coward’s work, feeling 
that it is often light to the point of 
flippancy; but with his new play he has 
done rather better than with those 
preceding it. Here again we have the 
familiar triangle— this time a wife 
with a lover, and a husband who 
knows all about it. “This Was a 
Man” was not allowed in London, for 
no particular reason that we could see. 
Possibly because the husband does not 
make a scene over his wife’s adulteries, 
but quietly arranges for a divorce when 
she steps over the boundaries of what 
seems to him legitimate passion and 
becomes promiscuous. If the theme 
itself prove a bar, then the stage has 
lost one of its oldest stock devices, 
and it will nevermore see a considerable 
number of productions from Shake- 
speare down the line. Anyway, this 


portrayal of good breeding, like ““ Young 
Woodley”, had to come to America to 


beseen. Quaint people, those English. 
Francine Larrimore as the guilty wife 
was as attractive as a rather sordid 
part would permit, and A. E. Matthews 
as the tolerant husband was his usual 
negligent self, which is to say, very 
good indeed. Mr. Matthews succeeds 
in giving less of an effect of acting than 
any other man on the stage. He is su- 
premely natural. Others raise their 
eyebrows, roll their eyes, and purse 
their mouths in an effort to show that 
they are playing a part and know it, 
but who gains by these facial acrobatics 
we do not know. Certainly not the 
hardened theatregoer who knows what 
trick to expect before it is exhibited. 
Mr. Matthews, having no tricks, is 
always a pleasant surprise. 

During the month David Belasco 
offered for his annual melodramatic 
production “Lily Sue”, a play of the 
west in the early nineties. Mr. Belasco 


seems to have gone western. Not so 
long ago he was exhibiting a cowboy 
yarn in which Fannie Brice was per- 
mitted to make some of her famous 
faces, and now this one. Willard 
Mack, who had a hand in “Fanny”, 
has both fists in this — not only did he 
write it but he acts the big hearted 
sheriff as well. Yes, ‘‘ Lily Sue”’ is one 
of those things. Virtue in distress, 
murder in the foreground, lynching in 
the background, and all the rest of it. 
Curtis Cooksey made a handsome and 
believable hero, but the honors of the 
evening fell to Beth Merrill who as Lily 
Sue gave a splendid performance of a 
hard boiled virgin keeping her suitors 
in order. She is featured in this pro- 
duction, but persistent rumor has it 
that presently she will be a Belasco 
star. And speaking of stars, the last 
scene in ‘‘ Lily Sue”’ is embellished with 
one of the prettiest heavens we have 
ever seen—the Dipper, the North 
Star, and a lot of little stars all moving 
across the void with well ordered 
precision. 

There is little else to report for the 
month. A number of plays died 
promptly and their theatres were filled 
by others. But none of the deceased 
was bad enough to deserve mention 
and none sufficiently good. The Shu- 
berts presented Cécile Sorel in reper- 
toire, and she was received with 
acclaim by audiences who knew what 
she was doing even when they did not 
understand her. We saw her in “ Mai- 
tresse de Roi” and thought that as du 
Barry she looked marvelously young 
and acted with great fire. The guil- 
lotine scene really chilled us, and when 
the thud of the executioner’s ax cut off 
Madame Sorel’s last scream we left the 
theatre almost convinced that murder 
had been done again. Those dear 
French, they spare us nothing. 

LARRY BARRETTO 











THE BOOKMAN'S GUIDE TO FICTION 


THE BOOKMAN will present each month tabloid reviews of a selected list of recent 


fiction. This section will include also the books most in demand according to the 
current reports in ‘‘ Books of the Month”, compiled by the R. R. Bowker Company, 


The Baker and Taylor Company’s 
** Monthly Score’. Such books 
a star. 


REVELRY — Samuel Hopkins Adams — 
Boni, Liveright. Thin fiction. Warren 
Harding as Willis Markham, the hero, Fall 
and others as supporting cast, and squalid 
Washington as stage setting. 


THE EMERALD OF CATHERINE THE 
GREAT — Hilaire Belloc — Harper. A mys- 
tery story whose object is to be thrilling 
despite the fact that the mystery is dis- 
closed at the beginning. The object un- 
fortunately remains unachieved. 


GOODBYE STRANGER — Stella Benson — 
Macmillan. Miss Benson becomes bitter 
at the expense of the American personality. 


NINTH AVENUE — Maxwell Bodenheim 
— Boni, Liveright. An expression of liberal 
and enlightened thought that makes an un- 
convincing and rather silly story. 


* EARLY AUTUMN — Louis Bromfield — 
Stokes. A book for southerners and 
westerners. New England decadence com- 
petently observed and brilliantly set down. 


Mitya’s LoveE—Ivan Bunin — Holt. 
A Russian adolescent kills himself for love 
in a mood that has been skilfully built up 
for two hundred odd pages. 


* Her Son’s WIFE — Dorothy Canfield 
— Harcourt, Brace. The mother-in-law is 
remarkable, not to say impossible, in this 
dexterous unfoldment of a generation’s 
events. 


My Mor TAL ENEmMy — Willa Cather — 
Knopf. Stooping once more to conquer, 
Miss Cather has written another book of 
fine technique and exemplary brevity. 


Harpy RYE — Daniel Chase — Bobbs- 
Merrill. Another version of the reasons 
why New England farmer boys leave home. 


SORRELL AND SON — Warwick Deeping 
— Knopf. The appealing relationship of a 
father and his boy greatly labored yet 
humanized. 
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THE Kays — Margaret Deland — Har- 
per. The militant pacifist mother begets 
pacifism in her son, and thereby hangs a 
markedly individual tale. 


*AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY — Ew 
Dreiser — Boni, Liveright. Astonishin 
vitality and breadth is this odyssey o bon 
American evangelist’s son. 


* INTRODUCTION TO SALLY — Elizabeth 
— Doubleday, Page. The grocer’s exqui- 
site daughter is avalanched under male 
attention but crawls out unhurt in this 
book of pleasant nonsense. 


* GALAHAD— John Erskine — Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. Another Hamlet in balloon trousers 
and enough of a peepshow to keep the 
reader from boredom. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF TROY — 
John Erskine — Bobbs-Merrill. Tedious but 
popular colloquies in modern English and 
about modern morals. Helen remodeled and 
brought up to date. 


*SHow Boat — Edna Ferber — Double- 
day, Page. As flamboyant and entertain- 
ing as the po it chronicles; libelous be- 
cause it is humorous and honest. 


Ways oF EscaPpE— Noel Forrest — 
Little, Brown. Wife and daughters seek 


- release from their patriarchal family life and 


find it in strange but proper ways. 


* THE SILVER SPOON — John Galsworthy 
— Scribner. More English manners and 
morals revolving about the perennially 
arresting Forsyte group. 


* LABELS — A. Hamilton Gibbs — Lit- 
tle, Brown. A financial patriot mingles 
with those who smelled powder. An excel- 
lent commentary on the question of who 
won the war. 


*Younc ANARCHY — Philip Gibbs — 
Doran. A wise and exciting story of youth 
in its postwar moods. (See page 738.) 
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*THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS — Ellen 
Glasgow — Doubleday, Page. There is 
pathos and humor in this splendid study of 
an old judge who believes steadfastly in his 
own virility. 


BROKEN NEcKS — Ben Hecht — Corici. 
Short stories of varying merit, but neither 
good nor bad enough to excite enthusiastic 
comment. 


Sea WuHIspeErs—W. W. Jacobs — 
Scribner. Some of these tales are full of 
pathos, the others tell in broad comedy of 
the practical jokes played by three sailor 
chums. 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART — Peter 
B. Kyne — Cosmopolitan. An altogether 
edifying account of upright people in far 
off circumstances. 


THE Bic MoGuL — Joseph C. Lincoln — 
Appleton. Rather pleasing is this X-ray of 
a man who has a coat of bristling steel. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — Anita 
Loos — Boni, Liveright. Wheezes from the 
dairy of a predatory female. 


LiGHT FINGERS — Frank Lord — Bobbs- 
Merrill. The record of a boy’s struggles to 
overcome the handicap of being born in 
prison. 


SomME FouND ADVENTURE — Robert E. 
McClure — Doubleday, Page. Quiet ro- 
mance of a youth who found a dream in the 
war. (See page 738.) 


HILDEGARDE — Kathleen Norris — Dou- 
bleday, Page. From poorhouse to mansion. 
Engrossing incidents strung together melo- 
dramatically by one who knows how to 
achieve her ends. 


THE Best BRITISH SHORT STORIES OF 
1926 — Edward J. O’Brien—Dodd, Mead. 
Distinguished for its splendid examples of 
very short fiction and for its demonstration 
of variety in story telling methods. 


THE DARK DAWN — Martha Ostenso — 
Dodd, Mead. Woman’s tyranny appro- 
priately affords the night and darkens even 
the dawn in this lugubrious novel. 


THE PENFOLD ADVENTURE — Ralph D. 
Paine — Houghton Mifflin. An old maid 
in an old ship leads a treasure hunt in the 
Caribbean and crowns some love affairs too. 


TOMORROW MORNING — Anne Parrish — 
Harper. A better piece of writing than 
“The Perennial Bachelor’. (See page 737.) 


Bounty OF EARTH — Donald Culross 
Peattie and Louise Redfield Peattie — 
Appleton. An idyl — half romance, half 
botany — of a young naturalist and his 
bride and their little home in the country. 


HicH Sitver — Anthony Richardson - 
Dodd, Mead. Well done and interesting, 
this English novel depicts the compromises 
life forces on an idealist. 


CHERRY SQUARE — Grace S. Richmond 
— Doubleday, Page. This physician is less 
fortunate than Red Pepper Burns but just 
as well worth knowing. 


TISH PLAYS THE GAME — Mary Roberts 
Rinehart — Doran. If there is a more 
amusing character in fiction than Tish, 
bring her on — or him, for that matter. 


BELLARION — Rafael Sabatini — Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Resplendent adventure draped 
about a gargantuan lad of medieval Italy 
who won the Princess’s hand at last. 


YounGc Fo.tk, OLD FoLk — Constance 
Travers Sweatman — Morrow. Naive 
pranks of the younger generation bewilder 
the fair minded old folk. The book over- 
flows with witty conversation and humor- 
ous incidents. 


NIGGER HEAVEN — Carl Van Vechten — 
Knopf. The blind bow-boy goes to Harlem 
and cavorts in cabarets. 


*HARMER JOHN—Hugh Walpole — 
Doran. The finest of the Cathedral novels 
—a story rich in character and romance. 


WEDLOCK — Jacob Wassermann — Boni, 
Liveright. The author of “The World’s 
Illusion” produces a thoughtful and stimu- 
lating novel, dealing with one phase of that 
great institution — marriage. 


THE MAN WHO CANNoT DiE — Thames 
Williamson — Small, Maynard. Feverish 
fantasy of a wandering gentile who got 
that way in a scientific laboratory. 


THE LESSER BREED — Mary Wiltshire 
— Dodd, Mead. A family curse becomes 
unpleasant in a very small English village. 


BEAU GESTE — Percival Christopher 
Wren — Stokes. Far and away the best 
piece of raucous literature in a decade. 


* BEAU SABREUR — Percival prem. agp! 


Wren — Stokes. A breathless account o 
an American girl among predatory sheiks. 
A French officer proves to be the deus ez 
machina. 





THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS — 


BOOKS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 


1. “Cranford” by Mrs. Gaskell. 
C. E. Brock has done the drawings for 
a charming edition of this delightful 
perennial and, similarly, for ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield’’ and Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol”’ (Dutton). 


2. “Everybody's Pepys’ (Har- 
court, Brace). O. F. Morshead has 
abridged and Ernest H. Shepard 
illustrated the famous Diary. The 
combination is a delectable one. 


8. ‘* John Galsworthy — Grove Edi- 
tion’”’ (Scribner). The first four vol- 
umes of an eighteen volume pocket 
edition with large clear type, attractive 
binding, and moderate price. 


4. “The Life of Benvenuto Cellini”’ 
(Dutton). The renowned autobiogra- 
phy illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings and contemporary portraits. 
John Masefield contributes an in- 
troduction to a companion volume of 
“The Travels of Marco Polo’’. 


5. “Avowals”” by George Moore 
(Boni, Liveright). These pungent 
criticisms, hitherto published in an 
expensive limited edition, can now be 
had for the price of a novel. 
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Anne Parrish’s “So Big”’ 


T is seldom that a good book makes 

meangry. ‘‘Tomorrow Morning”’ 
(Harper) by Anne Parrish will sell 
thousands and thousands and thou- 
sands of copies. It has some of the 
quality of “‘So Big” and some of the 
quality of ‘‘Her Son’s Wife’’, and it is 
written with all the charm and clarity 
of which Miss Parrish has proved her- 
self a master. It will please every 
woman who wishes her son were a little 
boy again and safely asleep upstairs 
under the paternal, or rather the ma- 








ternal, eaves. I started to write the 
following sentence, ‘‘ Whereas ‘So Big’ 
and ‘Her Son’s Wife’ are finely honest, 
‘Tomorrow Morning’ is a horse of an- 
other color.” This statement would 
be grossly unfair to Miss Parrish; for 
there is no good reason that I can think 
of why the events pictured in her new 
book should not have taken place. 
Therefore, it is not a dishonest book. 
It is, however, a woman’s book from 
start to finish. The men get absolutely 
no chance. It is a mother’s book, not 
a father’s. It is reeking with a kind of 
subtle feminism which, while it cannot 
actually be labeled sentimental, skirts 
so dangerously along the border be- 
tween sentiment and its sweet sister 
that, to me, the whole book glows with 
a sort of pink and feathery radiance, as 
if it were wrapped in an absurdly 
dainty quilt. Nothing that I can say 
will do Miss Parrish’s book any harm. 
It is the last thing in the world I should 
want todo. Every literate woman in 
America will read it, but if the men do 
happen to pick it up, how mad it will 
make ’em! 


The Arts of Leisure 


B. PRIESTLEY, rapidly arising 

e as one of the few real critics of 
his generation, must be also one of the 
few real'y genial souls extant. How 
else could he have conceived the idea 
of what promises to be one of the most 
companionable series of books put 
forth in some time? The volumes 
composing it verge on the subject of 
making the most of your time and are 
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grouped under the heading ‘The 
Pleasures of Life Series’’ (Harper). 
What could be more appealing? The 
first two books, one bright green, the 
other bright orange, are from Hugh 
Walpole, on “Reading”, and Mr. 
Priestley, himself, on ‘‘Talking”’. 
Both books should be owned. They 
will snuggle gaily into the rare corner 
of your library, and make all the other 
books feel a trifle happier for their 
being there. Mr. Walpole’s, I fancy, 
is a bit the mellower of thetwo. It has 
a quiet amiability about it that is in 
the best tradition of the essay. Mr. 
Priestly dashes about more and is 
somewhat brittle; but he writes with 
wit and force. 

To turn from these delectable pages 
to Messrs. Phelps and Tarkington 
dishing up philosophy in midstream is 
disconcerting, but profitable. Here 
we have our conservative critic and our 
conservative novelist considering the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Both 
books are worth reading, eminently so, 
and worth studying. ‘‘Looking For- 
ward, and Others”’ (Doubleday, Page) 
by Booth Tarkington and “‘ Adventures 
and Confessions”’ (Scribner) by William 
Lyon Phelps belong, too, in your 
library, but not in the same room with 
“Reading” and “‘ Talking”’. 


Youth Rampant 


ERHAPS no more difficult task 

ever confronts the reader than the 
reviewing of a novel by Philip Gibbs. 
While you are reading one of his stories 
you are carried away by his sheer 
ability to tell a story, to describe a 
romance, to keep the interest vital from 
page to page. Then, when you sit 
down pen in hand, you find that the 
ideas back of his story are so highly 
provocative that it is an essay you 


want to write rather than a review. 
“Young Anarchy”’ (Doran) is, I think, 
the most provocative of his novels and, 
in many ways, the most exciting. It 
is a story of youth, not the youth of 
“‘Soundings”’ or of the other so called 
younger generation novels of last year 
and the other years since the war, but 
ofthe new youth. The war generation 
is no longer young. The ‘“‘younger 
generation”’ as a term has passed. 
Nor are his characters all young. We 
see ourselves there, those of us who 
approach middle age yet refuse to 
recognize it; we see our uncles and 
aunts, our parents and grandparents, 
all caught in the swirl of modern life, 
attempting to adjust old ideas to new, 
wondering if moral revolt and social 
revolt is really so different from the 
revolt of a generation ago, of two, of 
three generations ago. This is a book 
that opens vistas of alarm and of hope. 
It is a rattling good story. It is a 
splendidly shrewd analysis. 

Over against it one places a novel 
from a young American of the war 
generation, ‘‘Some Found Adventure” 
by Robert E. McClure (Doubleday, 
Page). Mr. McClure, like Louis Brom- 
field, writes the solid novel, the novel 
of carefully documented character and 
event. He tells the story of a man 
whose great romance was found in 
France during the war. He tells it 
entertainingly and with beauty of 
writing and cleverness of characteriza- 
tion. Yet this is a curiously placid 
book for a young man to write. It is 
a wistful book written by one who is 
not a poet. It is a book which proves 
that Mr. McCiure is one of the best 
novelists of his age in America but 
which, nevertheless, has not that 
quality of excitement and of reality 
to be found in the pages, say, of Mr. 
Fitzgerald or of Mr. Hume. 

—J.F. 
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A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


KISSING AND TELLING 
By Frank Swinnerton 


HESE three books have one thing 

in common, and one only, that 
they deal with the personalities of 
living people. Mr. Gardiner, all that 
is discreet, collects into book form a 
number of vivid sketches and appraise- 
ments of his contemporaries; the 
author of “‘The Whispering Gallery”’ 
tells us a great variety of things which 
we do not wish to know and which we 
do not believe about celebrated politi- 
cians and monarchs; while Violet Hunt 
obeys the irresistible impulse to tell us 
all about it. She starts off to tell, but 
one thing suggests another, and that 
other yet another, and she-chases a 
feather through a million distractions 
and breezes until we are almost 
completely bewildered. Well does 
Miss Hunt’s subtitle speak of this book 
as “‘the story of my flurried years’’. 
There is a painful sense of flurry in the 
whole book — of a flurried mind, never 
still, never at peace, which cannot, for 
life itself, keep steady enough to insure 
coherence. And yet, in spite of its 
flurry, this book is the work of a bril- 
liant, indiscreet, impulsive, and gener- 
ous woman. It is written to express 
things upon which Miss Hunt’s mind 
has long brooded; it is dramatic, 
sincere, full of emotion as well as per- 
ception. Not a good book, and a book 
which should never have been pub- 
lished. Yet such a heart searching 
book that, amid the leapings of Miss 
Hunt’s mind, one jumps and dives in 
sympathy, becoming as breathless as 
Miss Hunt, and not at all impatient 
with her. The truth is that one resents 
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the publication of such a book purely 
upon Miss Hunt’s behalf. It will do 
no good. It will merely go to those 
who have a base interest in gossip con- 
cerning the notorious. Miss Hunt's 
friends needed no exposé, and those 
enemies whom she has made by her 
careless, eager tongue will smile with 
delight at her naivetés. Those who 
will accept the book as a document are 
few. A few, also, may find pathologi- 
cal illumination in its pages. As for 
the others, lured by a sniff of scandal, 
by the hundreds of names which dot 
these pages— Henry James, Ford 
Madox Ford, Arnold Bennett, Joseph 
Conrad, and the rest — I think it may 
well be that they will be bewildered. 
If, besides bewilderment, they find any 
power to analyze what they are read- 
ing, they may do justice to Miss Hunt’s 
vivid portraiture. More, they are 
unlikely to do. The probability is 
that Miss Hunt’s friends are the only 
people who will perceptively read Miss 
Hunt’s pages. The rest of the world 
may find them too flurried, and the hero 
of them too little important and in- 
teresting to warrant his constant reap- 
pearances in the book’s pages. 

Mr. Gardiner is entirely different 
from Miss Hunt. He lives in a dif- 
ferent world, a different atmosphere. 
To him, for the purposes of this book, 
‘Portraits and Portents’’, a man is a 
human being to be separated from his 
kind, quietly studied, patted upon the 
back of the breeches, and dropped once 
again into his natural environment. 
The environment is not disregarded, of 
course, but it is deliberately made 
misty, so as not to interfere with the 
figure, as backgrounds in photographs 





are subdued to an almost uniform grey- 
ness. And Mr. Gardiner’s humor and 
shrewdness and skill are great enough 
to present us with thirty seven beauti- 
fully neat little portraits — portraits 
which are recognizably like the origi- 
nals. Not breathlessly impressionist, 
as are Miss Hunt’s portraits, but sober 
pencil sketches from the model. They 
range from the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land to Mademoiselle Lenglen and 
Jack Hobbs, the English cricketing 
genius. They dispose of Mussolini and 
of Winston Churchill, Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lady Astor, each of them 
with a humor and shrewdness which 
are expressive of the author’s personal- 
ity as well as illuminative of the per- 
sonalities with which he deals. Mr. 
Gardiner is not unfair. He is remark- 
ably generous. He is as clear as Miss 
Hunt is confused. He has not Miss 
Hunt’s almost feverish search for the 
elusive. He satisfies his own common 
sense, his own mother wit. Not for 
Mr. Gardiner the thought of Brown- 
ing’s lover in the poem: 


Heart, fear nothing; for, heart, thou shalt 
find her! 


For Miss Hunt — incessantly — yes; 


but for Mr. Gardiner, no. An orderly 
survey, calm, wise, and generous. For 
Miss Hunt all the torments of flurry. 
For the author of “‘The Whispering 
Gallery’’ only the laborious effort of the 
faker. Of the three books I have most 
enjoyed ‘‘ Portraits and Portents”. ‘I 
Have This to Say” is the work of one 
who has some of that quicksilver which 


I Have This to Say: The Story of My 
Flurried Years. By Violet Hunt. Boni 
and Liveright. 

The Whispering Gallery, Leaves from the 
Diary of an Ex-Diplomat. Boni and 
Liveright. 

Portraits and Portents. By A. G. Gar- 
diner. Harper and Brothers. 
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we recognize as genius, but it would 
have been better unpublished. 


HORACE GREELEY, THE 
EDITOR AND THE MAN 


By Allan Nevins 


ON C. SEITZ, in ‘‘ Horace Gree- 
ley’’, has written the best popu- 
lar life of Greeley that we have: not a 
critical life, not a remarkably acute 
estimate or vivid characterization of 
the man, and far from a really exhaus- 
tive life. His book of more than four 
hundred pages, handsomely illustrated, 
has a number of high merits and a 
number of sharp deficiencies. It is 
engrossing from beginning to end, as 
any animated narrative of Greeley’s 
remarkable career must always be. It 
is thoroughly and justly sympathetic; 
one may well shudder to think what a 
biographer of the ultra-modern school, 
addicted to analysis by acids, might do 
to the childlike, erratic, uncouth editor. 
Though there is little in the volume 
that is strictly new, the author has 
ranged a wide field for his materials, 
and has levied upon all the essential 
information now in book form. The 
volume supersedes the best previous 
popular life, that by W. A. Linn. 
These are its merits; but it has de- 
fects which prevent its taking a place 
with Mr. Seitz’s admirably finished and 
thorough biography of Joseph Pulitzer. 
No complete biography of the founder 
of the ‘‘Tribune”’ can ever be written 
without a much fuller, more searching 
study of the files of the ‘‘ Tribune’’, day 
by day and year by year, than Mr. 
Seitz has had time to give them. 
None will ever be completely satisfac- 
tory until, recognizing all Greeley’s 
greatness, it also treats critically his 
manifold weaknesses as a guide of 
public opinion, and his follies, prej- 
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udices, extravagances, and heady 
enthusiasms as man and editor. We 
should like, for example, a close 
analysis of Greeley’s characteristic 
mode of reasoning, and of his prose 
style as an expression of this mode. 
We should like a thoroughly ration- 
alized account of his queer predilec- 
tions in the fields of teetotalism, Gra- 
hamism, Socialism, Spiritualism, and 
suchlike isms, reconciled with his 
downright common sense on hundreds 
of other subjects. We should like 
it pointed out that on one or two 
topics, notably the practice and theory 
of agriculture, he was really a poet. 
A genuinely satisfactory biography 
would explain the strange backings 
and fillings, the tangential excursions 
and repeated self contradictions, of 
the “‘Tribune” during the critical 
years 1860-64. It would explain why 
Mr. Greeley’s Niagara negotiations 
with the Confederates were a much 
greater blunder than Mr. Seitz seems 
to realize. 

Greeley made his first great success 
as founder of the “‘ Tribune” for two 
reasons, over and above the obvious 
facts that he had marked talent as a 
journalist, and had acquired by 1841 
an invaluable amount of professional 
experience. One of these reasons is 
that he entered the field at the moment 
that the accession of Tyler, the Mexi- 
can War, and all the events which grew 
out of it gave an immense impetus to 
the free soil movement, and made the 
emergence of a vigorous new free soil 
organ indispensable. ‘‘The Weekly 
Tribune” — not the daily ‘‘ Tribune” 
—met this demand perfectly. The 
other reason was that the half educated 
Greeley, who had quit the plowtail for 
the printer’s case at twelve, whose best 
schooling was the irregular reading he 
did as a boy in Poultney, Vermont, 
before he became too busy to read, and 


who had a mind of great native vigor 
but without genuine culture or intel- 
lectual discipline, was able to hit the 
precise mental level of the great 
northern and western public which the 
“‘Tribune”’ had to reach. 

He was conservative just where this 
public was conservative —i. e., he 
believed in a high protective tariff long 
after advanced minds saw the fallacy 
of the doctrine; he opposed woman 
suffrage; he clung to a narrowly 
old fashioned code of morality, and con- 
demned easy divorce with vigor. Again, 
he was progressive to just the degree 
that his public was progressive. He was 
a warm advocate of working men’s 
cooperation, but had little patience 
with strikes; he believed fervently 
in popular education and championed 
schemes for people’s universities, but 
he had no true conception of either the 
nature or function of advanced educa- 
tion. He was for Irish freedom; he 
was for total abstinence and, within 
limits, for prohibition. He was op- 
posed to theatres, and he lent a 
credulous ear to the Fox sisters’ ‘‘rap- 
pings’. In short, he was the child of 
his age and region. 

The great tragedy of Greeley’s life 
was not his tragic death at a moment of 
political humiliation and personal be- 
reavement. Rightly seen, the tragedy 
came much earlier. It lay in the fact 
that, having created in the ‘‘ Tribune” 
an organ of the very greatest power, he 
showed that he had neither the training 
nor the abilities to conduct it with the 
high effectiveness that the times de- 
manded. By the late fifties “ The 
Weekly Tribune”, with its enormous 
circulation in the better homes of the 
north — a circulation of nearly 25,000 
in Ohio, of nearly 16,500 in Illinois, of 
more than 5,500 in distant California 
— was one of the controlling forces of 
the nation. It more than any other 
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single agency set the Republican party 
upon its feet during the year 1856. It 
more than any other agency made 
possible Lincoln’s election. 

When the Civil War broke out, the 
“‘Tribune’”’, in the hands of a wise, 
stable, far sighted, thoroughly in- 
structed man, might have been one of 
the greatest assets of the north. But 
Greeley showed neither wisdom nor 
stability nor vision. There were times, 
notably in the first six months after 
secession began, when the great news- 
paper which he edited was a national 
liability. Long before the war ended 
he had largely discredited himself 
and it. Its vacillation, its occasional 
hysteria, its intemperance of counsel, 
its wrongheadedness, showed that its 
editor was not strong enough for the 
mighty engine which he had created. 

Nevertheless, Greeley was one of our 
greatest Americans, and upon the 
whole our very greatest editor. To his 
admirable traits of character — his 
kindness, his high sincerity, his utter 
unselfishness, his indifference to money, 
his devotion to a most trying wife, his 
humility, his Godliness, his unceasing 
industry, which brought him to a pre- 
mature grave — Mr. Seitz does full 
justice. With all its shortcomings, his 
book shows why Greeley was one of the 
molding forces of the Republic in a 
crucial period. If the story is told 
with some inadequacies, it does on 
the other hand grasp the dramatic 
qualities of this career of a poor un- 
schooled Yankee boy who rose until at 
times he almost ruled the nation from 
his editorial chair. It deserves to be 
widely read — and it deserves to have 
a successor which will more definitively 
recreate Horace Greeley for our genera- 
tion. 


Horace Greeley, Founder of the New York 
Tribune. By Don C. Seitz. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


CRABAPPLEANA 
By Frederick H. Martens 


FEW years ago a lusty crabapple 

tree was torn limb from limb and 
bough from bough in an adjacent state 
and carried off, root and branch, by 
enthusiastic relic hunters: it had shad- 
owed a double slaying. Yet the 
whittling of the crabapple tree is but 
one straw showing how the wind of 
national interest blows ever in the old 
direction of bigger and better murders. 
The movies for years have been teach- 
ing us to love the criminal with the 
heart of gold, and no tabloid is happy 
unless its front page shows red beneath 
the printer’s ink. In general litera- 
ture, too, the itch for the crime thrill 
calls forth volume after volume of what 
might be called “‘The Crabapple Li- 
brary”’, books which offer those inter- 
ested in crime from any and every 
angle reading on which no journal- 
istic “‘mirrors”’, reflecting a desire 
for increased circulation irrespect- 
ive of who may be electrocuted, can 
improve. 

“Delinquents and Criminals: Their 
Making and Unmaking”, by William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, might 
appropriately serve to introduce recent 
addenda. A serious, solid study of 
methods, for social workers, judges, 
court officials, and that general public 
which provides the raw material of 
delinquency, it discusses how the milk 
of human kindness in peccant child 
breasts may be ethically pasteurized to 
prevent its turning criminally sour. 
Boston parents may take pride in the 
statement that ‘‘ Alcoholic intoxication 
occurs in the Chicago series (of tabula- 
tions) for girls as frequently as for boys, 
while we have no cases recorded among 
girls in Boston’”’. 

In that sixteenth century before 
delinquency was tabulated lived ‘“‘ Carlo 
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Gesualdo: Musician and Murderer”’. 
His tale is told in a book in two parts, 
like a pair of particolored medieval 
hose — Cecil Gray having tailored the 
crimson tragedy of the murderer and 
Philip Heseltine the sober grey study of 
the madrigalist. The same can sup- 
plied the midnight oil Carlo burned 
writing part songs, and his lovely wife 
consumed entertaining the Duke of 
Andria where Carlo shone by his 
absence. The dissonant overtone in 
his wedded life called to his attention, 
Carlo exchanged music pen for dagger 
and wrote the closing chord of the 
lovers’ two part invention in blood 
instead of ink. Many of us, like 
Neapolitans of his day, will think 
Carlo doubly a criminal, since, to quote 
one of his own madrigals, those “‘ kisses 
sweet and dear”’ he drove his wife to 
seek elsewhere took shape so far as he 
was concerned only as note heads on 
music paper. 

Judge Edward Abbott Parry’s seven- 
teenth century ‘“‘Overbury Mystery”’ 
is a first rate human interest criminal 
novel: a musty cause célébre revivified 
in fictional form and —for once — 
leaving the solution of its mystery up 
in the air, the one man who knows it 
dying the night he has promised to 
solve the riddle. With this true tale of 
murder in English high life in the time 
of King James I may be bracketed a 
story of the same general period in 
Spain, ‘“‘ Pablo de Segovia: The Spanish 
Sharper”, in Henry Edward Watts’s 
excellent translation of Quevedo-Ville- 
gas’s original. One of the best of the 
picaro novels, unquestionably after 
actual life, it offers a joyfully revolting 
picture of the Spanish underworld of 
its day, with its hero, the nephew of a 
public executioner, gloating in cruelty 
and reveling in crime. 

The rolling of crime’s sweet morsel 
on smackingly appreciative lips is 
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similarly apparent in reprints of two of 
the greatest crime thrillers of the eight- 
eenth century. What Captain Alex- 
ander Smith does for landlubbers in 
‘A Complete History of the Lives and 
Robberies of the Most Notorious 
Highwaymen, Footpads, Shoplifts and 
Cheats of Both Sexes’, Captain 
Charles Johnson achieves for those who 
go down to the sea in ships in “A 
General History of the Robberies and 
Murders of the Most Notorious Pi- 
rates’’. Two hundred years ago hands 
that began by picking and stealing 
always ended by cutting throats, for 
misappropriation of a loaf of bread 
involved hanging as readily as the 
murdering of an aunt and her five 
infants. No one, in particular, who 
owns a sliver of the sacred crabapple 
should miss these two volumes: the 
blood bath rises hot and steaming, and 
both authors write with rich unction 
and horrid enjoyment of their grisly 
subjects. Little delinquents in the 
American home will find these vol- 
umes invaluable incentives to do and 
dare, and Captain Smith, remember- 
ing correct motivation in an age 
when it was taken seriously, sancti- 
moniously assures us that his gory rec- 
ords of misspent lives were com- 
piled “for the Common Benefit of 
Mankind’’. 

To those of us who innocently 
thought ‘‘The Last of the New Eng- 
land Highwaymen” were the wreckers 
of the New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, it comes with a shock of 
surprise to find it was ‘“‘ Captain Light- 
foot’, and that he was very busy 
cutting purses on the Massachusetts 
highways in the 1820’s. A quaint and 
highly readable monograph is that by 
Frank Waldo, a reprint (including some 
delightful woodcuts) of the first edi- 
tion put forth in the year the Captain 
was hanged. The malefactor’s edifying 
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end points a valuable moral for the 
motor bandit of the present. 

In Canon J. A. R. Brookes’s ‘‘ Mur- 
der in Fact and Fiction’’, the accounts 
of child, sex, political, train, and other 
murderers are entertaining enough — 
though many of us will find some 
favorite fictional murderer missing in 
his little group— but the reader 
might be advised not to take its jacket 
blurb anent the “‘student of psychology 
welcoming it”’ too seriously; the psy- 
chological deductions of a Victorian 
Anglican cleric are necessarily in- 
hibited. 

What makes enjoyable Judge Parry’s 
“‘Vagabonds All’’, a biographic gallery 
of eleven notorious rogues of modern 
times, is its quality of zestful and un- 
assuming story interest. Among his 
entertaining charlatans are Home, the 
medium, who produced stuffed-glove 
hands for the Empress Eugénie to kiss; 
and Mary Ann Clark, the joy girl for 
whom Frederick, Duke of York, threw 
some wild, wild London parties in the 
first years of the nineteenth century. 
Mary, incidentally, anticipated Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren, abandoning 
her professional career ‘“‘to remove to 
Paris and bring up her daughters 
virtuously”. In ‘Trigger Fingers’’, 
Owen P. White once more deals with 
“them days that was’’, in the quick-fire 
west of Billie the Kid and hisilk. His 
brief straightforward biographies of the 
best worst gunmen embalm for all 
patriotic lovers of purely American 
crime the romantic days when trigger 
fingers were content to drop on Colts, 
instead of using machine guns on 
passing motorists. 

Last of all, a real book, powerful and 
compelling, exposes the subtle ties 
which connect the modern mass mur- 
derer and modern war, and lays bare 
the turgid mental processes of monsters 
seemingly human in ‘Murder for 


Profit’. William Bolitho’s five bril- 
liant studies of mass murderers are of 
our own day and hour, and they justify 
the collection of Crabappleana by 
stressing the theorem that, as civiliza- 
tion now exists, ‘‘We have a need for 
the sight of life and death as of salt’, 
and that interest in murder lies at the 
core of civilization’s crabapple. It is 
in the light of Bolitho’s book that most 
of+the precedent volumes of ‘The 
Crabapple Library” should be read. 
In them we have the thrill narrative 
and we must largely point our own 
moral; but Bolitho with a greater 
thrill impels constructive thought 
when he opens brain pans and shows 
us the ghastly worm which dieth not 
writhing in the convolutions of the 
murderer’s cerebellum and impelling 
his hand. 


Delinquents and Criminals: Their Making 
and Unmaking. By William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa: Musi- 
cian and Murderer. By Cecil Gray and 
Philip Heseltine. Dial Press 

The verbury Mystery. By Edward 
Abbott Parry. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Pablo de Segovia: The Spanish Sharper. 
By Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas. 
Translated by Henry Edward Watts. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

A Complete History of the Lives and Rob- 
beries of the Most Notorious Highway- 
men, ete. By Captain Alexander 
Smith. Edited by Arthur L. Hayward. 
Brentano’s. 

A General History of the Robberies and 
Murders of the Most Notorious Pirates. 
By Captain Charles Johnson. Edited by 
Arthur L. Hayward. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

Captain Lightfoot: The Last of the New 

ngland Highwaymen. By F. W. 
Waldo. The Wayside Press. 

Murder in Fact and Fiction. By Canon 
J. A. R. Brookes. Brentano’s. 

Vagabonds All. By Edward Abbott 

arry. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Trigger Fingers. By Owen P. White. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Murder for Profit. By William Bolitho. 

Harper and Brothers. 
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A MERCHANT ADVENTURER 
By Herbert B. Benjamin 


OHN WANAMAKER was the last 

of the great merchant princes and 
the first of the great department store 
men. The big dry goods stores of the 
middle of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century were often adjuncts 
—although profitable adjuncts — to 
wholesale businesses. The British- 
trained men who owned these stores 
never rose above the feeling of humility 
engendered by the Continental con- 
tempt for the retail storekeeper; they 
felt that a merchant, if he were to at- 
tain eminence, must be a wholesaler. 
The new generation, of which John 
Wanamaker was a pioneer, had no such 
hampering traditions. In a great de- 
gree they did not begin business as 
keepers of dry goods shops. Nota few 
of them had been pedlers; Rowland 
Hussey Macy had been a sea captain; 


Lazarus Straus began his business 
career in New York as a dealer in 


china-ware. The Wanamaker business 
started as a men and boys’ clothing 
store. 

John Wanamaker was an innovator. 
He attracted attention and business 
by his novel ideas. So well did he 
advertise these ideas that he was given 
credit for originating principles which he 
never claimed to have invented. A 
typical case is that of the one price 
policy. When John Wanamaker star- 
tled Philadelphia by stating that every 
article would be sold at a plainly tick- 
eted price, the old sytem of haggling 
was destined to be shelved. No great 
retail establishment could be conducted 
properly when every sale was a battle 
of wits between buyer and seller. Ad- 
vertising is a feeble thing when de- 
prived of the strong appeal of a set 
price. Macy and Stewart, in New 
York, were already abiding by a fixed 
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marked price; it was in the air. But 
Wanamaker gave the idea such pub- 
licity that his name has justly been 
associated with it. 

He had no need to claim what he 
did not originate. The Wanamaker 
“‘firsts’’ — those things which were 
first done by his stores — fill a book of 
ninety three pages. Of these ‘‘ Money 
back” and “The customer is always 
right” rank with ‘‘One price”. Others 
like the ‘“‘February Furniture Sale”, 
though less spectacular, are accepted 
retail institutions in stores the country 
over. Such innovations as the audi- 
torium in his store, the great organs, 
the Salon prize pictures on the store 
walls, the famous twenty per cent dis- 
count sale of 1920, are superb examples 
of showmanship. 

It is as a showman that Wanamaker 
was greatest. He was not a remarkable 
organizer. Something in his nature 
kept his stores in a perpetual state of 
flux; he liked to change things about. 
His eminence as a financier seemed to 
rest on his ability to win others to his 
brilliant ideas. As a cooperator he 
might almost have been said to stand 
in the path of progress. He always 
refused to have the Wanamaker stores 
called ‘‘department stores’’; he insisted 
that they were a different kind of store. 
He refused to join trade associations, 
and buying groups. 

Nevertheless, it was John Wana- 
maker’s showmanship that led re- 
taildom from its timid and apologetic 
attitude to the proud thing it is today. 
He made men realize that storekeep- 
ing has the possibilities of greatness. 
When Wanamaker became postmas- 
ter general, the appointment was made 
because he was a great retailer. Much 
of the success of his wide and sincere 
religious activities rested on his ability 
to “‘sell” them. Life was an adven- 
ture to him. 
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An official and authorized biography 
that can tell these things is an unusual 
achievement — but Herbert Adams 
Gibbons’s ‘John Wanamaker”’ is such 
aone. Gibbons has shown that only a 
man like Wanamaker could make shop- 
keeping into the sort of big business 
that can stir men’s minds. 

John Wanamaker. By Herbert Adams 


Gibbons. Two volumes. Harper and 
Brothers. 


BALLYHOO 
By Edward L. Bernays 


bg RAIL Blazers of Advertising’’ by 

Chalmers Lowell Pancoast is 
more interesting in what it might have 
accomplished than in what it actually 
does. It sets out to stir the imagina- 
tion and falls far afield of its goal. 
The “‘g’s”’ of the old advertising game, 
“gambling, gadding, gifts, gabble, 
gala, gamesters, gangs, grandeur, gay- 
ety, genius, glitter, graft and grit of 
go-getting guys”, as descriptions of 
past advertising psychology form the 
basis for a series of short chapters 
devoted to such oldtime stunts and 
hokum as Barnum’s hoaxes, his woolly 
horse, the publicity stunts of Buffalo 
Bill and Pawnee Bill, the circus and 
show advertising of the 90’s, the tricks 
of the special edition promoters. The 
wily free land opening fakers, the dis- 
honest hymn book solicitors, the pro- 
moters of town boosting ideas and vari- 
ous other stunts of the ballyhoo artists, 
sandwich men, matrimonial contest 
promoters, prize contest promoters, 
and free lunch signs strut across the 
pages of this book. 

Unfortunately the author fails some- 
what in presenting a personal and 
living picture of these events which 
must in themselves have been so fas- 
cinating. The recital takes on some- 





thing of the air of a catalogue. It 
lacks also some of the deeper inter- 
pretative material that it might well 
have contained. One compares it, 
naturally, with Helen Woodward’s 
“Through Many Windows” and with 
Werner’s “Barnum”. Mrs. Wood- 
ward’s book is more socially significant; 
Mr. Werner’s book certainly more 
graphic. Perhaps the shortcomings of 
this volume are largely due to the 
strident style of the author. One can 
scarcely hear the music for the noise 
the band makes. His ideas are ex- 
pressed in absolutes and superlatives 
that leave the reader no room for 
judgment or discrimination. 

And yet Mr. Pancoast does bring to 
his readers a picture of the oldtime 
advertising ‘“‘game” and the distinct 
difference between that and what he 
describes as the fundamental “‘m’s”’ of 
the new advertising, ‘‘methods, money, 
men, media, management, machinery, 
merchandising and markets”’. 

There is great virtue in going back to 
the infancy of an industry that is itself 
an infant. When advertising can feel 
the detached attitude evidenced by 
Mr. Pancoast it is an excellent augury 
for the future of the profession, which 
is consciously striving for improvement 
in methods. 

Incidentally, it might be a good 
lesson to many of the “‘scientific ad- 
vertising experts” of today to read of 
some of the dramatic ideas utilized to 
stimulate sales in the nineties and early 
1900’s and to apply them to present 
day marketing and merchandising. 
After all, the motivations which caused 
human beings to act then are equally 
sound now. The injection of drama 
into merchandising is as effective in 
the 1920’s as it was in the pioneering 
days of the advertising men. 


Trail Blazers of Advertising. By Chalmers 
Lowell Pancoast. Grafton Press. 
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OODBRIDGE RILEY’S “From 
Myth to Reason” (Appleton), a 
“story of the march of mind in the 
interpretation of nature”’, is a readable 
elementary account of the development 
of the various views of man’s relation 
to the universe as indicated in science 
and speculative thought. The suc- 
ceeding periods of myths, magic, dis- 
covery, mechanics, and evolution are 
treated in turn with a simplicity 
adapted to the needs of readers who 
approach them without presupposi- 
tions other than those of invincible 
ignorance. The post-Darwinian chap- 
ters will be found useful to the un- 
initiated, while others should find 
pleasure and perhaps profit in meeting 
again with such delightful figures from 
the early bestiaries and travelers’ tales 
as the monoceros, the montichore, and 
the Blemmyes, who, you may recall, 
“had their mouth and eyes in their 
chests’’. 





One way for an English writer to in- 
crease the number of books from his 
pen sold in America is to come to this 
country and write about its customs, 
people, and politics. Provided he puts 
in enough clever slaps, punches, kicks, 
and other resounding blows, he will 
arouse sufficient comment to insure 
a good sale. - Or so it is believed. J. 
St. Loe Strachey apparently thought 
otherwise. ‘‘American Soundings” 
(Appleton), although it covers such 
diverse impressions of a trip as prohi- 
bition, literature, education, and ge- 
ography, does not pretend to tell all 
about the American people. What it 
does recount is related in a spirit of un- 
derstanding ... even prohibition... 
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yes, even Mencken. In fact, the 
book is so just that it verges on the 
tame. A few outrageously uncalled for 
aspersions should have been thrown in. 


Truth is mighty, but when it pre- 
vails it has an unfortunate way of 
spoiling some very good stories. A 
case in point is ‘‘Dead Men’s Tales” 
(Houghton Mifflin), wherein the ami- 
able Bennet Copplestone proceeds to 
tell ‘‘true stories of thrilling deeds on 
the high seas’. He begins by punc- 
turing the story of Alexander Selkirk 
who is supposed to be the original of 
Robinson Crusoe. Apparently, Alex- 
ander did not endure such a terrible 
time on Juan Fernandez island. Next 
Sir Francis Drake is gently slid from 
his pedestal. Other worthies, famed 
and obscure, are truthfully presented. 
When good lies about marine adven- 
tures are so plentiful it is certainly an 
imposition to intrude the truth. 


Thirty five years ago William Dana 
Orcutt set out in quest of the perfect 
book. For a good number of those 
years at the University Press in 
Cambridge and the Plimpton Press in 
Norwood, he has been showing what 
beautiful things could be done in the 
way of bookmaking. Especially he 
has striven to produce at low cost the 
kind of beauty which had previously 
been reserved for the editions de luxe. 
“In Quest of the Perfect Book” 
(Little, Brown) is the record of his 
reminiscences and reflections along the 
way. It tells how, in searching for 
his ideal type face, he came to plan 
the humanistic type — said to be one 
of the most beautiful type faces ever 
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cut. It tells of famous Italian libraries, 
of rare old manuscripts and wonderful 
old volumes, and of the most famous 
printers and bibliophiles of the day. 
There is one whole chapter devoted to 
Mr. Orcutt’s memories of modern 
humanists — Maurice Hewlett, Austin 
Dobson, Richard Garnett, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Mark Twain, and William 
Dean Howells. Symbolically all these 
memories have been gathered into so 
perfect a book that one can only handle 
it reverently! 


Sacheverell Sitwell’s ‘‘All Summer 
in a Day”’ (Doran) defies classification. 
He subtitles it ‘‘An Autobiographical 
Fantasia”, and it would be difficult to 
find a more nearly accurate descrip- 
tion. Divided into two parts, it is an 
account of some of the thoughts and 
reveries and emotions, the persons 
and places, experienced and seen by a 
sensitive, imaginative young man, by 
nature a poet. Subtly and at times 
very beautifully expressed, the book’s 
descriptions are done all but exclusively 
in terms of emotional reactions, some 
of which will be tolerably familiar 
to all impressionable, imaginative peo- 
ple, while others possess a certain 
sharp individuality. It is an unusual 
volume. 


Mr. Untermeyer is as a rule clever, 
but he is particularly so in his ‘‘Col- 
lected Parodies” (Harcourt, Brace). 
The volume includes many verses 
which have never appeared before and 
the contents of four previous books 
of parodies, two of which are no longer 
procurable. ‘‘The reader must, there- 
fore, imagine how heroic was the 
struggle before the author finally 
abandoned his intention to call this 
coliection ‘Parodies Lost’.’”’ He has 
attempted to parody the thought and 
the manner of the poet rather than 


any particular poem, although in a few 
instances he has used a well known 
work. In parodying E. E. Cummings 
Mr. Untermeyer has written a better 
poem than Mr. Cummings, but it is 
not an overwhelming triumph to have 
done a good job with Vachel Lindsay 
or Masters. In “Heavens” he ex- 
plores the literary heavens of Cabell, 
the midwestern realists, H. G. Wells, 
George Moore, and others. The George 
Moore is highly amusing. For the 
most part, this is excellent and pene- 
trating parody. 


The latest good-for-what-ails-you 
doctor’s book, aiming alike at the 
ignorantly repressed and the fidgety 
with Freudianism, modestly subtitles 
itself ‘‘The Fine Art of Happiness”’. 
Harold Dearden, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
is its author. Self knowledge is its 
assertion — and abstruse semi-scientific 
jargon is its reader’s portion. Sex is 
relegated to scarce sixty appendix 
pages, following three hundred pages 
of Couéism sweetened and colored to 
taste. Secondary to sales, the purpose 
is, rather frankly, to advertise your 
family physician’s infallibility of judg- 
ment and pills. Dr. Dearden’s ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Beam” is anyone’s convenient 
carte blanche to a sure heaven right 
here on earth. ‘‘Understanding Our- 
selves’? (Boni, Liveright) seems titled 
appropriately as far as its author is 
concerned. 


Some years ago Albert Guérard said: 
“‘Leave Lincoln entirely to literature, 
art and folk-lore for a few generations 

. all the proverbial wisdom of his 
age will be ascribed to him, miracles 
and potents will be recorded. He is 
no longer Lincoln: he is Democracy, 
Emancipation, National Unity.”” Two 
new Lincoln biographies reflect this 
trend in a sympathetic manner without 














going to legendary extremes. William 
Eleroy Curtis’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” 
(Lippincott) is a straightforward biog- 
raphy, carefully, conscientiously, and 
interestingly written, with a closing 
chapter of eulogy on the hero’s 
“Philosophy, Morals and Religion” 
and illustrations (many from private 
sources) of more than usual interest. 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, who 
already has written a ‘‘personal life”’ 
of Lincoln, lets him tell his own story 
in “An Autobiography of Abraham 
Lincoln, Consisting of Personal Por- 
tions of His Letters, Speeches and 
Conversations” (Bobbs-Merrill). An 
ingenious chronological sequence of 
the Emancipator’s spoken and written 
word presents an authoritative source- 
book with regard to Lincoln’s character 
and the motivation of his actions, and 
one which all the more vividly discloses 
Lincoln’s soul and mind because it is 
unpremeditated and unplanned by 
Lincoln himself. For, no more than 
any other human being, had he 
deliberately set out to write his auto- 
biography, could Lincoln have achieved 
spontaneity. Lincoln as William Ele- 
roy Curtis sees him, and Lincoln as he 
discloses himself by way of Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson, stands forth as a 
composite singularly unified. 


There is no particular power and no 
particularly vivid lyricism in Gustav 
Davidson’s ‘‘Twenty Sonnets” (Blue 
Faun); neither is the work so con- 
spicuously poor that one would wish to 
pass it by without a notice. Mr. 
Davidson is a serious practitioner of 
the sonnet form, although he has by 
no means mastered the medium; he is 
actuated in places by what is evidently 
a genuine lyric impulse, although he 
has not yet learned how to give that 
impulse adequate expression; he has 
not the smoothness of the accomplished 
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poet, nor does he show a perfect 
command of the devices of rhyme and 
rhythm. Of the twenty poems in- 
cluded in this collection, there is not 
one that is thoroughly appealing; but 
there are enough that are appealing in 
parts to give one hope for the author’s 
future work. 


In his lively, readable “H. R. H.” 
(Doran) F. E. Verney has gone to 
such lengths to prove that the Prince 
of Wales is no better than the rest of 
us that he has removed a part of the 
glamour which inevitably — one may 
almost say, properly — pertains to an 
heir apparent. It is pleasant enough 
to learn that the prince ‘‘bathes him- 
self, dresses himself, and shaves him- 
self, and even cuts himself when he 
shaves in a greater hurry than usual’”’, 
and perhaps it will do no harm to know 
that ‘‘in his hours of relaxation his 
conversation is commonplace — but 
for his ever-present sense of humour’’. 
There are more spectacular revelations 
in plenty for those who are more inter- 
ested in the education of a future king, 
his routine of official life, and his 
famous tours. The distinction of the 
volume lies in the fact that the author 
portrays credibly the development of 
his subject by way of his psychological 
reactions to the rather unusual inci- 
dents of hisroyal destiny. ‘“‘H.R.H.” 
is an intimate interpretation by a 
friend and admirer, with some capital 
anecdotes and stories for good measure 
and numerous illustrations. 


‘“‘What governs the Englishman is 
his inner atmosphere”’, says the Very 
Reverend William Ralph Inge, and he 
proceeds in ‘“‘England”’ (Scribner) to 
describe those malevolent forces which 
have perturbed the souls of Englishmen 
and brought them to the, to him, dark 
present and darker future of his coun- 
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try. The Dean’s proverbial gloomi- 
ness rests upon the prospect of “‘ peace- 
ful penetration” of English speaking 
nations by the yellow races, on the 
dangerous possibilities of doctrinaire 
Socialistic propaganda, on the rejection 
of Puritan ethics, on the cheap ideals 
of success which dominate the mass 
mind, and on the wickedness of saffron 
journalism. In short, there is scarcely 
any aspect ‘of English civilized life 
which does not come under his lugu- 
brious predictions. To counteract 
these evil forces he appeals to that 
vague emotion called “patriotism”, 
and he contrasts England’s manners 
and morals of yesterday with those of 
today. Yet since he himself admits 
that a writer on England ‘“‘may feel 
secure of not being listened to by those 
whom his remarks most concern’’, we 
are forced to regard his book as the 
last stand of a disappearing concept. 
To those of us who are unwilling to 
share in the Dean’s sombre attitude the 
book must remain a careful diagnosis 
of the causes which have contributed 
to the social, political, and economic 
ill health of a great nation. 


From John Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln”’ to his ‘‘Mr. Charles, King of 
England” (Doran) seems a transition 
like that from Milton to the Wycherley 
whose lewd but witty comedies “‘ Mr. 
Charles” enjoyed. Yet it is one not 
so strange if we consider (though now 
mists of adoring legend show the 
Emancipator an ever more towering, 
gigantic figure) that the two men pos- 
sessed one virtue in common—a 
kindly heart. To most, Charles II is 
the typical royal profligate, his hours 
divided between wenches and wine. 
Mr. Drinkwater, without idealizing, 
does him justice. Before we meet 
“Mr. Charles”” we have the environ- 
ment which helps explain’ him. His 


boyhood and life up to that death 
agony for whose unconscionable length 
he apologized, are covered in eight 
brilliant chapters. The book ends 
with a brief, clear summary. John 
Drinkwater’s style needs no praise; 
and he reveals to us not the besotted 
““Oid Rowley” of historical romance, 
the crowned rake moved by the flutter 
of every vagrant skirt, but a likable, 
intelligent, pleasure loving aristocrat of 
his age, who played the royal rdle 
which often bored him with an ability 
and, yes, character which no Stuart 
before or after him displayed. We are 
made to feel the truth of Halifax’s 
honestly tender plea for his deceased 
king: ‘‘If all who are akin to his vices 
should mourn for him, never Prince 
would be better attended to his grave.” 


Henry O. Osgood’s “‘So This is 
Jazz’’ (Little, Brown) is the first really 
thorough and exhaustive study, musi- 
cal and social, of what he calls ‘‘a state 
of mind”’, the fine flower of the casting 
off of inhibitions that make dulness a 
social crime. It is the history of the 
development of jazz as music, as an 
interpretation of contemporary life, 
and as ‘“‘the first and only original art 
that the United States of America has 
brought forth in a century and a half 
of trying’’. In the course of the nar- 
rative the human pillars of the jazz 
temple are all brilliantly placed and 
defined. The great charm of the book 
lies in the delightfully readable and 
entertaining fashion in which the au- 
thor presents his subject; he offers the 
gist of accurate knowledge and obser- 
vation in a witty and sympathetic way. 
“So This is Jazz’’ is one of those rare 
books which impress us as authorita- 
tive without pretending to authority. 


Lytton Strachey’s essay on ‘‘ Pope” 
(Harcourt, Brace) is a sketchy but illu- 
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minating bit of criticism of not more 
than the length of the average maga- 
zine article. It is the author’s purpose 
to reveal Pope in his proper niche in 
literature with relation to his contem- 
poraries and his successors; and in this 
purpose he succeeds as well as his 
limited space will permit, shedding a 
few vivid rays that will prove edifying 
to all followers of literature. 


Those who tune their radios to the 
wave length that bears to them the 
accents of Calvin Coolidge have listened 
in vain for the epitomizing phrases that 
have characterized his predecessors. 
Perhaps they are missing because our 
President has not publicly become in- 
dignant about anything. ‘‘Let no 
guilty man escape’’, ‘‘Malefactors of 
great wealth’’, “‘Too proud to fight”’, 
were words penned in wrath. ‘‘Foun- 
dations of the Republic” (Scribner), 
the collected addresses of Mr. Coolidge 
since his election in 1924, consists 
largely of encomiums and eulogies of 
highly laudable projects and objects. 
The speeches do not lack interest or 
eloquence or dignity; they studiously 
avoid orotund bombast and they are 
frequently less than profound. They 
are what one might expect from a 
leader who can say,‘‘I regard a good 
budget as among the noblest monu- 
ments to virtue.” 


The exiled War Lord reminisces 
solemnly, but with an agreeable ab- 
sence of the egomania characteristic 
of his prime, in “‘My Early Life” 
(Doran). William II, ex-Emperor of 
Germany, here displays a reticence due 
perhaps to the seemingly genuine 
affection he harbored for his grand- 
father, the great William I, first sov- 
ereign of united Germany, and for his 
father, the gentle, short reigning Kais- 
er Frederick III. The memoirs cover 
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the childhood and youth of the last 
Hohenzollern ruler, relating with co- 
herent and interesting detail the pas- 
sage of his schooldays, his university 
career, and his broadly grounded pre- 
paratory conquests of the sciences of 
government, diplomacy, empire build- 
ing, and war. They end with his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1888. Through- 
out the book illuminating sidelights are 
thrown upon the numerous noble and 
royal personages of the seventies and 
eighties with whom the author, in his 
capacity of guest, host, envoy and 
traveler, was constantly associated. 
An eager, observant, keen minded soul 
seems the William of that distant time, 
a dutiful son and a dependable aid to 
his illustrious elder kinsmen. The 
book is illustrated with a frontispiece in 
color and nearly forty photographs, 
many of which have been hitherto un- 
published. 


The Troubadours, singing sheiks of 
a Hollywoodless age, were the world’s 
greatest gossips as well as lovers in 
those Middle Ages when men were men 


in the south of France. Raimon de 
Loi, in his “‘ Trails of the Troubadours”’ 
(Century), has written a gay, witty, 
fascinatingly romantic account of them 
by following their individual trails in 
the land where they wandered, loved, 
and sang, “‘south to the Mediterranean, 
west to the Atlantic, and northwest 
to the sometime seat of many an Eng- 
lish king— Tours and Le Mans”. 
The accounts are all worth reading, 
from the trail of the naughty Eleanor 
—the Troubadour Queen, bored to 
divorce by her pious, stupid husband, 
the saintly Louis, King of France — 
to mad Pierre Vidal; for the poet 
Petrarch, whose trail is the last fol- 
lowed, is a troubadour only by courtesy, 
though the true love of the knight er- 
rant of song glowed in his heart. 
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Here is a book of purest enjoyment; 
but to read it ideally one should follow 
the trails themselves through the Pro- 
vencal spring and evoke the trouba- 
dours amid the scenes of their lays and 
amours. 


It is a question whether the average 
American could find a better all around 
history of his own country than 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s ‘‘ The 
American People” (Scribner) which, in 
accord with its title, covers the time 
from the Discovery to the Revolution 
in some 62 pages, while the period from 
Paul Revere’s ride to “‘the America of 
today”’ quite properly demands some 
408. Professor Wertenbaker tells the 
tale in a direct vivid way; chapters 
VII-IX, especially, give an admirably 
coherent, interesting, and unbiased ac- 
count of the political and economic 
post-Revolutionary developments to 
the overthrow of the Federalist party. 
Economics, in fact, are everywhere ac- 
corded proper attention, while the 
pageant of the material development of 
the nineteenth century is well drama- 
tized. And if the author seems to 
consider the World War and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the light of an idealism 
which events have totally disproved, 
the reader can always turn to C. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “‘International Anarchy” 
as a corrective. 


Are you fed up with the complexity 
and over-morbidity of much of our 
modern literature? Then take up 
“Surprising the Family”’ by Frances 
Lester Warner (Houghton Mifflin) and 
be refreshed by its grace, wisdom, and 
merry chattiness. The author’s ob- 
servations, shrewd and interesting, are 
flavored with pungent yet homely and 
apt illustrations. But her world is 
limited to the pleasant, simple, well 
bred person, and altogether uncompli- 


cated by individuals who are morose, 
irritated, or burdened with insidious 
complexes. These latter persons, I 
fear, would derive no sweeter philoso- 
phy from having read these well in- 
tentioned and often helpful essays 
because of a certain saccharine quality 
in them. But for the unsophisticated 
average reader, there is real pleasure 
here. 


Those submerged, ginghamed house- 
wives reared on Bertha M. Clay and 
Miss Miihlbach who have followed the 
trail of the Roumanian Queen across 
America, who have read her telegrams, 
participated in her royal quarrels, read 
the exact degree her cheek blanched at 
news from home, will find sustainment 
for the habit of such details in an au- 
thentic biography, ‘‘Marie of Rou- 
mania”, by Mabel Potter Daggett 
(Doran). And the housewife, no doubt 
to her surprise, will find that, anxious 
as she is to know the royal intimacies, 
the Queen is even more anxious that 
they be known. She has gone so far 
as to unlock her secret diaries for the 
author. Surely one woman can do no 
more for another? Nor for the world 
either, for that matter. This detail 
from one of her most privately written 
letters (the Queen, like all great au- 
thors it seems, keeps copies) is one of 
the world’s priceless arrangements in 
irony: ‘‘Carol gives me no trouble as 
other sons do.”’ 


Now it can be told. The ex-Crown 
Prince William of Germany offers ‘I 
Seek the Truth” (Sears), ‘‘A Book of 
Responsibility for the War’’. Conse- 
quently, ‘‘L’état, c’est moi’’ becomes 
here ‘‘The King is the first servant of 
the State”, according to ‘“‘my great 
ancestor’’, Frederick the Great. Like- 
wise for Bismarck: the Franco-Prussian 
War was not wanted by him, but “was 
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very welcome”’, “‘longed for’’, in fact; 
France, however, ‘‘desired the war”. 
In victory, ‘‘consolidation”’ is, of ne- 
cessity, a German virtue. ‘‘ The peace- 
ful character of German policy” has 
always been Bismarck’s and his de- 
scendants’. ‘‘Love of peace”’ is re- 
peated, probably (or so it seems) at 
least one thousand times in this book, 
and always as a Deutschland product. 
Germany, ex-William-the-next con- 
tends, always has been too trusting. 
Her ‘‘German fleet was built in the be- 
lief that a fleet ... was the indis- 
pensable instrument of world policy”. 
“Defense” has always actuated the 
Fatherland — and (as in football, base- 
ball, basketball) our ex-German-ath- 
lete frankly admits that the best de- 
fense lies in attack. Unquestionably, 
too, there is reason in William, Jr.’s, 
argument that his parent’s violation of 
Belgium was according to international 
Hoyle: at least as self defensive as his 


English cousins’ occasional rapings of 
Greece, Denmark, etc. ever were. In 
short, everything in the book is in the 
orthodox tradition— moreover, this ex- 
hero is possessed of more than the 
average of engaging frankness. 


There is probably more pride than 
humility in Amy Spingarn’s ‘‘ Humil- 
ity and Pride” (Harcourt, Brace), for, 
certainly, there is more prose than 
poetry. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
find any poetry at all in this book, 
although it is printed in the form of 
poetry. Whether the author writes in 
rhyme to the tune of 


O for those days of old 
When I felt brave and bold 


or whether she tells us in vers libre that 


My room was right over the railroad track, 
And half the night I lay awake, 
Filled with thoughts of which I can’t speak, 


she betrays an astonishing amateurish- 


ness, and prosiness of expression; and 
the crudity of the form of her work is 
matched only by the barrenness of its 
content. 


Although ‘Descriptive and Narra- 
tive Projects” (Crowell) by D. Davis 
Farrington, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Hunter College, is designed as a 
textbook for college classes, the work 
may advantageously be studied by any- 
one seriously interested in the technique 
of short story and novel construction. 
The project method, which implies 
analytical observation of all materials 
for imaginative creation, is employed 
here to outline clearly and explain the 
uses of character drawing, plot develop- 
ment, action, atmosphere, description, 
background, and the important part 
which each should play in the success- 
ful completion ofastory. Enlightening 
expository quotations are generously 
and significantly supplied, as well as 
five model short tales by Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Fred- 
erick Stuart Greene, and Eleanor H. 
Abbott. 


Outdoor photographers, unless they 
are veritable geniuses of the lens and 
shutter, should rush for copies of Wil- 
liam Nesbit’s ‘‘How to Hunt with the 
Camera” (Dutton). Incidentally, an- 
imal life in general might well give a 
rising vote of thanks for a volume 
which argues cogently that the camera 
is mightier than the gun as a means of 
pleasure here below. Mr. Nesbit lu- 
cidly explains the various branches of 
his subject, tells how best to snap ele- 
phants, lions, hippopotamif, eland, and 
pongo, provides readable accounts of 
the leading practitioners of nature 
photography, and adds the latest in- 
formation about material and tech- 
nique. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated with pictures which go far to 





prove the efficacy of Mr. Nesbit’s 
methods. 


There is old counsel that we shouldn’t 
repaint the lily. Emily James Put- 
nam’s “‘Candules’ Wife and Other Old 
Stories’”’ (Putnam) retold from Herod- 
otus smuts the lily; for it has Paris ad- 
monishing Helen not to “throw” him 
‘f‘over” and has servant women come 
in “‘with pails and mops”’ after each 
murder committed in days when both 
murder and literature were unaffected 
by nauseating sophomoric naturalism. 
Giving five glorious classical tales what 
the publisher’s blurb calls ‘‘the psycho- 
logical nuance and the ironic fillip”’ 
results in philandering nonsense. 


Many persons educated, well read, 
and precise in their English retain in 
their speech some quality, whether of 
intonation or idiom, that marks their 
origin. David George Plotkin has 
succeeded in transferring this quality 
in verse to the printed page. Conse- 
quently, his book of poems “‘Ghetto 
Gutters” (A. and C. Boni) is redolent 
with the spicy garlic smells of Browns- 
ville and the Bronx. And so the poems 
are sometimes crude and immature; 
over-sentimental and yet callous. They 
would not be so true at times nor so 
vivid if they were not. Saul is also 
among the prophets. 


A queen, especially be she virtuous, 
usually plays second fiddle, biographi- 
cally speaking, to her husband’s lights- 
of-love. In “A Lily of Old France” 
(Appleton), however, Eric Rede Buckley 
tells the story of the neglected wife of 
Louis XV of France in pleasantly gos- 
sipy style. It is the tale of a royal 
Cinderella who saw her Fairy Prince 
turn satyr on her hands and had to ad- 
just herself and her life to the various 
peccant nymphs whom he chased in 
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succession. The author makes Marie 
Leckzinska vivid and interesting, opin- 
ing that she stood midway between the 
saint idealized by friends and the slat- 
tern with a taste for “‘nasty talk” of 
her enemies. If there be truth in the 
last contention, charity is in order. 
How could this “‘ Lily of Old France” 
help but be a bit of a swamp lily, rooted 
as she was among the moral miasmas 
of the court of the fifteenth Louis? 


If Charles Stelzle could have kept King 
Charles’s head out of his book, as Dick- 
ens’s Mr. Dick tried to do, he would 
have produced a thrilling novel. The 
first portion of his autobiography, ‘‘A 
Son of the Bowery” (Doran), is rich in 
exceedingly well drawn situations; his 
characters live; his locale stands forth 
like a fire against a hill at night. But 
when he gets along, he is tempted to 
become the politician and the preacher. 
The boy in whom we are deeply inter- 
ested disappears from sight, and the 
young man emerges as a fighter against 
wrongdoing and false doctrines in re- 
ligion. Many problems are introduced 
and dealt with; many prominent Amer- 
icans pictured as friends and coadjutors 
of the hero. There is one slight and 
pardonable weakness apparent: Mr. 
Stelzle does pose somewhat as a wonder 
and a paragon. One rather wishes 
that he had left out the scene of Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘sitting at his feet’. It is very 
probable, for the great man was not too 
proud to acknowledge obligation to 
anyone; but there are enough fine rec- 
ognitions of Mr. Stelzle’s superiority 
without it. Undoubtedly, he is a man 
of whom America must be proud. And 
this book is an important contribution 
to our historical literature. Whether one 
agrees with his theories or not, one sees 
in him a man both honest in his convic- 
tions and unflinching in carrying them 
out. Diogenes would have loved him. 





THE BOOKMAN'’'S MONTHLY SCORE 


Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 
Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


This reporter has lately discovered in a tour of Florida some of the reasons why 
people go to the public libraries for their reading. For example, the quest for a copy 
of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” from Jacksonville to Miami resulted in a perfect 
blank. In only one bookshop in all Florida was it possible to obtain a copy of “An 
American Tragedy”’, but it was found in five different public libraries. That is to 
say, the libraries admitted having it though in each instance it was “‘out”. This 
is not to imply that Florida is illiterate. On the contrary, the proportion of book 
and magazine shops to total psc copeme to be greater than in New York. 
But the absence of the currently popular books from their shelves is one of the things 
which drive readers to the libraries. — F. P. S. 
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THE SEVEN SEAS 


The Younger Generation of French Authors— Verhaeren, Bertrand and 

Courteline— Bernanos and Noélle Roger —Henri Béraud’s Survey— 

“Countess Tolstoy and Mme. Dostoyevsky’’—A Critical Study of 
D’ Annunzio 


EVERAL official events in France 
have given temporary prominence 
to three authors whose merit and 
reputation have little need of the 
fortuitous aid which democracies some- 
times impose—in blind self satisfaction, 
as Gourmont used to say — upon 
those native sons who least require 
help. Louis Bertrand, Georges Cour- 
teline, and Emile Verhaeren have long 
been ranked among the leaders of a 
passing generation. Although he was 
killed during the war, Verhaeren’s in- 
fluence is today as undisputed as that 
of his surviving comrades. His festi- 
val this season is occasioned by the 
anniversary of his death, and the usual 
speeches have repeated and emphasized 
his glory with the usual futility. 
What really will add to his popularity 
is a new edition of ‘‘Le Cloitre”’ (Crés) 
in that excellent collection in which 
have already appeared Gourmont’s 
“Théodate” and “‘Le Vieux Roi”, 
Wilde’s ‘‘Salomé’’, Ibsen’s ‘Maison 
de Poupée’’, Segalen’s “‘Orphée Roi”’, 
and certain works of Shakespeare, 
Racine, and Musset. Verhaeren’s 
characteristic of putting into verse 
social prejudices which he did not 
wish to express in prose has gained 
him a strange public, half literary, 
half fanatic. The infinitely compli- 
cated ideas behind some of his philo- 
sophic poems justify his own boast: 
Je veux marcher vers la folie et ses soleils. . . 
Yet Verhaeren is more than a mere 
propagandist for the beauty of labor, 


greater even than mere chronicler of 
the structural age which Joseph Pen- 
nell has pictured with his etching 
needle. Verhaeren, like all poets who 
have written in French, wrote of love 
and of emotions which possess an im- 
mortality ever fresh. His ‘“‘ Multiple 
Splendeur” (Mercure) should live long. 

Equally vital, durable, and French 
is the genius of Georges Courteline. 
Author of ‘‘Bourbouroche” and “La 
Paix chez Soi” (Flammarion), Cour- 
teline has been hailed as the modern 
Moliére. Today, old and broken, yet 
immeasurably popular, he has been 
admitted into the Académie Gon- 
court’s circle of ten. Because the 
other Académie, which Richelieu 
founded and which Goncourt sought to 
discredit, presented him with a prize 
for literature only last spring, many 
wags are prophesying that poor Edmond 
will turn in his grave at Courteline’s 
admission to his own group after this 
acceptance of so much as a single 
honor from its rival. Needless to say, 
this consideration in no way mars the 
satisfaction felt by the literary world, 
whose fear of the diary has displaced 
the memory of Goncourt’s charm and 
magnanimity: Nor, one _ supposes, 
does it in any way disturb the young 
art editor Francois Bernouard, whose 
édition de luxe of Courteline will 
surely benefit as it appears, volume 
by volume, in rhythm with the various 
honors which have showered upon his 
favored author. 
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The “rival Académie”’ is not suffer- 
ing from Goncourt’s posthumous hos- 
tility. Last season it admitted two of 
France’s most noted authors, Paul 
Valéry and Louis Bertrand. The cere- 
mony of M. Bertrand’s admission, 
now performed after due delay, has 
filled columns of description and eulogy. 
Not only is the latest academician a 
gentleman and a scholar; he is also an 
amateur of Flaubert and, to a large 
extent, Flaubert’s successor as the poet- 
novelist of northern Africa. The 
“Livre de la Méditerranée”’ (Grasset) 
on which reposes to no small degree his 
fame among the political world of 
Paris, is excellent reading, yet it is 
also most significant propaganda. 
The French, according to M. Bertrand, 
are opening up Islam to Latinization. 
Thus they are repeating the miracle of 
the Romans, they are continuing the 
reign of Saint Augustin, of whom M. 
Bertrand has written so sympatheti- 


cally, and they are paving the way for a 
glorious future which may turn the 


course of civilization. Reissues of M. 
Bertrand’s novels, of his essays ‘‘La 
Gréce”’ and ‘“‘Le Mirage Oriental” 
(Perrin), and of his character sketches, 
such as ‘‘Pepéte et Balthasar” (Albin 
Michel), must now be expected both in 
popular and bibliophiles’ editions. 
Already he has announced his memoirs, 
“Ma Lorraine”, and published ex- 
tracts from them in the ‘‘ Nouvelles 
Littéraires”’. 


* * * . 


Beyond such official féting, the press 
and the salons have been celebrating 
the continuation of Bernanos’s mystic 
and diabolique strain in ‘Sous le 
Soleil de Satan” (Plon) through the 
appearance of a small army of imita- 
tions or of novels launched in the 
wake of his success — all carrying the 
same banner of demoniac inquiry. A 


rather interesting example of this new 
array is Noélle Roger’s ‘“‘Celui qui 
Voit”, an adventurous yarn which 
was first spun out across several issues 
of ‘‘La Petite Illustration’, to find 
a final publisher in Calmann-Lévy. 
“‘Celui qui Voit”, like J. H. Rosny’s 
latest novel, ‘‘La Femme Disparue” 
(Nouvelle Revue Critique), is a work of 
questionable originality which is borne 
to success by its author’s personal 
ability. Madame Roger has written 
an adventure story about buried 
documents and Buddhist secrets in 
unvarnished style, and with little or 
no attempt to avoid the conventional 
course of such material. It is not 
likely that her work will be among the 
literary masterpieces of the decade. 
Yet she has introduced a strain of 
mysticism, a faint echo of philosophy, 
which not only promises much for her 
future production, but also distin- 
guishes her present work and makes 
it eminently readable. The discoverer 
of buried codes learns the method of 
foreseeing future events. His gift, 
like Cassandra’s, turns into a curse, 
and he is constrained to watch ap- 
proaching ruin while unable to defend 
the prospective victims; he is forced to 
lose his loved ones and his friends; and 
in the end he is forced to read the 
doubt and treason in the mind of his 
associates as they talk or struggle 
against his gradually crystallizing doc- 
trine of fatality and acquiescence. 
The tone is symptomatic of a recurring 
motif in French literature. It has been 
noted in the work of Victor Hugo by 
Maximilian Rudwin in his recent 
monograph: “Satan et le Satanisme 
dans |’(Euvre de Victor Hugo” (Les 
Belles Lettres). It can be traced 
across the symbolists — certain writers 
were influenced by Huysmans’s strong 
leaning toward the diabolique in his 
early naturalistic novels. Today it 
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can be found not only in Bernanos and 
Roger, but even on the stage, where 
Lenormand, leader of the “Jeunes 
Auteurs”, has incorporated second 
sight, spiritualism, and demonology 
into several of his plays (collected 
by Crés), among which his latest, 
“*L’Amour Magicien’’, is notable. 


- . * * 


The younger writers are indeed 
revealing distinct personality, and 
perhaps attempting a closer union 
than hitherto. In the theatre they 
have combined in an organization 
which had some success last season at 
the Vieux Colombier, and which con- 
tinues today under the hospitable 
auspices of the Odéon. Here they 
have produced ‘‘ Le Dernier Empereur”’ 
(published in the periodical ‘‘ Europe’’) 
at a time when the critics and public 
are already stirred by the political 
doctrines of Jules Romains’s ‘‘Le 
Dictateur’”’. Rich in ideas, without 
the skilful characterization of Ro- 
mains’s work yet written firmly, poeti- 
cally, in an almost expressionistic 
vein, ‘‘Le Dernier Empereur”’ has been 
admitted to a regular place in the 
Odéon repertory. This victory for 
the younger generation is one of several 
equally notable, and typifies the rapid 
advance of writers, many of them 
younger than thirty, in the struggle to 
control opinion or, at least, to find a 
channel for its expression. In addition 
to two recent books in which young 
writers are discussed, Dominique’s 
‘Quatre Hommes entre Vingt’”’ (Le 
Divan) and Archambault’s ‘Jeunes 
Maitres” (Bloud et Gay), there has 
recently appeared in the “‘Revue de 
France”’ an excellent article wherein 
Henri Béraud (himself a ‘“‘Jeune”’ of 
distinction, having published ‘‘ Le Bois 
du Templier Pendu” and two amusing 
books on ‘“‘Moscow”’ and ‘“‘Berlin”’ to 


which I have already referred in these 
notes) analyzes the development of the 
new generation of French writers, 
accentuates the influence of the war in 
cutting them off from their predeces- 
sors, and sums up the qualities which 
will lead them to their “‘Hernani” in 
1930. He names Jean Sarment, the 
young dramatist whose ‘“As-tu du 
Coeur” has been running this season at 
a real ‘‘thédtre des Boulevards’’, Joseph 
Kessel, whose ‘‘Captives” has just 
been published by the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, and Pierre Bost, whose 
“Crise de Croissance’”’ is soon to 
appear on the same publisher’s list. 
Among other dramatists he mentions 
Natangson, Achard, and Paul Haurigot, 
whose ‘‘ Méditerranée” is a movement 
toward a more elastic theatrical tech- 
nique, and whose criticisms in ‘‘Ou 
va le Théatre”’ (Cahiers de la Ré- 
publique) merit the attention they are 
attracting. MM. Béraud speaks also of 
the sur-réalistes Soupault and Delteil, 
whose works are being published 
regularly by Kra. He concludes with 
the names of Pierre Scize and Marcel 
Espiau, two young journalists who 
are collaborating, with Emile Vuil- 
lermoz as their director, in a new 
journalistic enterprise of great interest 
to those who wish intelligently to follow 
certain aspects of French thought. 
Aided by André Obey —who col- 
laborated with Denys Amiel to write 
the ‘‘Carcasse”’ (Albin Michel) and 
thus created the biggest theatrical 
explosion since Raynal’s ‘‘ Le Tombeau 
sous l’Arec de Triomphe” — and by 
Léon Werth, who discusses civic and 
industrial art as if he were a French 
William Morris, Scize, Espiau, and 
Vuillermoz have founded the ‘“Im- 
partial Francais’, and in their new 
organ treat ably and independently 
of many things: the cinemas, the stage, 
the disks, the sports, the books, the 
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politics, and the life of Paris. The 
literary chronicle is well done, analyz- 
ing several books in full every day. 
Politically ‘‘free’’, yet far more liberal 
than the ‘“‘ Nouveau Siécle”’, that organ 
of the young Fascists, ‘‘L’Impartial 
Francais” should find scope for devel- 
opment at home and abroad. The 
young are inheriting—if not the 
earth, a remarkably large plot in the 
literary fields of Paris. 


* * * * 


One of Berlin’s most interesting 
books of the season sheds new light 
on the private lives of Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky. Wolfgang E. Gréger, 
the author of ‘‘Countess Tolstoy 
and Mme. Dostoyevsky” (Concordia 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt), has collected 
and translated much hitherto unpub- 
lished material, derived mainly from 
Russian sources. The larger part of 
the book is devoted to the reminis- 


cences of Anna Grigoryevna, Dostoyev- 
sky’s secretary who afterward became 


his wife. The book also contains 
Countess Tolstoy’s autobiography and 
some fragments of her sister’s memoirs. 
Herr J. Eichenwald contributes an 
introduction, which incorporates a 
perhaps superfluous defense of Coun- 
tess Tolstoy. 

Countess Tolstoy is revealed as the 
patient unhappy wife of an eccentric 
man of genius. Her own narrative 
does nothing to dispel the belief that 
she never really understood her hus- 
band’s mentality, and more especially 
his religious development.. An ener- 
getic and popular woman, she failed to 
cope with Tolstoy’s eternal doubts and 
changes. 

The sufferings of Anna Grigoryevna 
Dostoyevsky by the side of a writer 


who showed as little restraint in his 
domestic life as in his work, provide a 
far more vivid picture of the mingled 
happiness and sorrows of a woman. 
Madame Dostoyevsky was of a calibre 
different altogether from Countess 
Tolstoy. Dostoyevsky’s nature de- 
manded complete mental surrender on 
the part of the woman who was to be his 
companion; and Anna Grigoryevna’s 
self sacrifice culminated in the aban- 
donment of every ambition and pre- 
tension of her own. 


* * * * 


Ricciardi has published in Naples a 
brilliant critical study of D’Annunzio 
by Francesco Flora. The author, an 
avowed admirer of ‘“‘the poet solder” 
and a disciple of Croce, nevertheless 
denounces dannunzianesimo as ‘a 
moral code of life”. The influence of 
modern Italy’s greatest poet is so pro- 
found, mentally and politically, that, 
in Flora’s words, “‘the ruling classes 
today are three quarters dannunziane 
in form and formula’’. 

D’Annunzio’s personality is so com- 
plex that any successful attempt to 
arrive at a valuation of the man as 
a serious artist is almost certainly 
a privilege reserved for posterity. 
Among his contemporaries, Flora does 
not allow admiration to interfere with 
judgment. Many of his observations 
are penetrating, sane, and just. So far 
back as 1903 Croce described D’An- 
nunzio as ‘“‘a sensual dilettante’’, 
and Flora elaborates this theme with 
many striking illustrations. The book 
is an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the study of one of the 
most remarkable personalities of our 
times. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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Y favorite librarian informs me 

that she recommends reading 
aloud to people who are anxious to get 
married but do not know how to go 
about asking each other. She professes 
to know two such pairs who read the 
Keyserling ‘‘Book of Marriage” and 
straightway made for City Hall. I can 
see an advertisement of the book, a 
cathedral in the dim distance, and 
hundreds of scurrying and flaming 
youths, waving ‘‘The Book of Mar- 
riage”’ like a banner over their coura- 
geous heads. In this respect, let me 
congratulate publicly Marion Humble 
of the National Association of Book 
Publishers. She was married on the 
fourteenth of December to Jon Ozro 
Brubaker, the artist. I hope it doesn’t 
mean that she will forsake publishing; 
but then, no one ever can, after the 
die has been cast. Helen Woodward 
is glad to be out of advertising, and has 
turned her many talents to promoting 
books as well as writing them. “I'll 
see you at tea after January first’’, she 
writes ;‘‘‘ after January first ’sounds very 
peaceful.’”” This is because the forma- 
tion of a Literary Guild, the nature of 
which I do not quite comprehend, has 
kept Mrs. Woodward running here and 
there, writing, and lunching with au- 
thors. She had gone, too, to Pitts- 
burgh for a book week and is convinced 
that authors should not try to sell their 
own books. Herbert Gorman, who 
was there too, agrees. Of course it 
depends. I have known authors whose 
books I shall never read because I 
detest these people as people. And 
I have met authors whose charm and 
hidden possibilities have sent me to 
their books to find out more about 


them. Joseph Anthony is one of them. 
It is time he got away from New York 
and wrote another novel, but he says 
his sister must have a trousseau and so 
he will stick to New York and the 
newspaper syndicate. 

Certainly no American man of letters 
has a larger share of present day atten- 
tion than Theodore Dreiser. Singu- 
larly enough, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic the voices of the critics are lifted in 
loud hosannas to his name. What we 
often forget is that Dreiser was once 
without honor among his present 
devotees and, for that matter, without 
a publisher. Miss F. M. Holly, the 
literary agent, has supplied us with a 
choice story of what followed the 
publishers’ refusal to issue the edition 
of “‘Sister Carrie” after it had been 
printed: ‘“‘Ethel Kelley, who was an 
associate of Mr. Dreiser when he was 
editor of the old ‘Hampton’s Maga- 
zine’, came to me and said, ‘Why don’t 
you call on Mr. Dreiser and get him to 
let you handle ‘‘Sister Carrie’? He 
owns the plates and he may never write 
again unless some publisher can be 
found to bring out a new edition. of this 
novel.’ I was new at the business of 
literary agent, but I was a sincere 
admirer of Dreiser and I went to see 
him. Yes, he rolled his handkerchief 
then just as he probably does now and 
he told me rather reluctantly that 
nearly every well known publisher had 
refused to take over the plates and run 
the chance of bringing out so frank a 
bit of realism as ‘Sister Carrie’ was 
regarded as being at that time. He 
gave me the book, however, and I 
‘peddled’ it, at last finding one B. W. 
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Dodge, now deceased, who had always 
believed in Dreiser and who was willing 
to take a chance. Dodge, who had 
been a traveling salesman for Dodd, 
Mead and Company, was a red headed, 
warm hearted derelict, but to him 
goes the credit for reinstating Dreiser 
as the biggest realist of our day. As 
for myself, this was my first achieve- 
ment and one of which I am naturally 
very proud. Another picture I have 
of Dreiser is when he came to my 
home at Shippan Pointforlunch. The 
first thing he asked for was a rocking 
chair. I abhor rocking chairs, and 
refuse to have one in my house, but 
fortunately there was a porch rocker 
that Dreiser dragged into the living 
room and on which he sat and rocked 
and rocked, folding and unfolding his 
handkerchief as he told us all his writ- 
ing was accomplished through the 
thythmic movement of a rocker... . 
I often wonder what Dreiser thinks 
of the world which turned its narrow 
literary back on poor Carrie, as he sees 
the sales roll in from ‘An American 
Tragedy’ and the theatre crowded at 
Patrick Kearney’s dramatization of his 
great American novel.” 


In his book ‘‘The Poetry of Non- 
sense”’, Emile Cammaerts tells every- 


thing that nonsense is not, but 
lamentably enough does not say in just 
this many words exactly what nonsense 
is. Which is especially sad, because I 
had set my heart on telling you, and 
the disappointment to me to find that 
I cannot is very great indeed. Mr. 
—or possibly M.— Cammaerts is 
very learned and very instructive, but 
he has a fault in common with Lang- 
ford Reed, that of taking his nonsense 
so seriously that the reader is slightly 
embarrassed, feeling that while the 
occasion seems to call for banners and 
trumpets and, just possibly, a white 


lily or two, all he can really give is a 
great chortle of glee. These gentle- 
men seem to say in effect, ‘‘ Now this is 
Nonsense and is a serious matter. Be 
amused!” I was particularly sorry 
to find this to be the case in “‘ Further 


“ Hints for Etiquette" from “ Further Nonsense" 


Nonsense Verse and Prose’’, a volume 
of Lewis Carroll material hitherto 
unpublished or now out of print and 
little known, collected by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Reed. There are some 
amusing things in it, though Mr. 
Reed’s foreword irritated me and some 
of the material included seemed of very 
doubtful value. But Carroll’s letters 
to the little girls who were his friends 
are charming and make up for all 
shortcomings. A further cause for 
peevishness is that H. M. Bateman’s 
drawings to illustrate the Carroll book 
are not at all up to his usual standard. 


“With hardly an exception, every 
other American magazine from ‘True 
Story’ to ‘The Dial’ is in one way or 
another a modification of ‘The Ladies’ 
Home Journal’.” Come to think of 
it, that’s an honest bit of advertising. 
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It comes from ‘“‘Beau”’, a magazine 
devoted exclusively to the interests and 
tastes of men, and claiming to be ‘“‘the 
first secession from the feminine tradi- 
tion in American journalism’’. If 
rumor is correct, the Man’s Magazine 
is edited by women; certainly nothing 
could be more fitting. But what 
interests me is that the male is at last 
coming into his own. Nothing could 
be more absurd than the charge that 
we fellows have subjugated woman 
through the ages. Woman has always 
had the silent and virtual power, and 
she has certainly had the preponder- 
ance of the world’s attention. We 
have had to rely on household hints and 
sofa fiction for our evening’s surcease, 
and we lift our voices in the Te Deum 
on the appearance of a journal which 
seeks to court us and us alone. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that we have 
developed what might very roughly 
be called a vicarious taste — having 
been fed so long on feminine fare — so 
that it is by no means certain that we 
really want a truly masculine diet. 
The editors of “‘Beau”’ apparently 
realize this, for they have not used any 
pictures of strong men or any hints for 
motoring, but have of late featured 
Paul Morand’s “Baltic Night, Fash- 
ions in Women” and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s “‘Advice to a Young Man on 
Choosing a Mistress’’. 


**T have always been of the opinion’”’, 
said Harry Hervey, ‘‘that adventurous 
fiction need not be written illiterately, 
with a conventional love story, but 
might even be done as beautifully and 
intricately as a psychological novel. 
That is what I am trying to do.” 
Mr. Hervey has loved the East since 
he first went there at the age of four- 
teen. He loved it before then, from 
his reading, so a little boy’s dream 
must have come true. His walls are 
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covered with the gold flowered robes 
of Indian priests and the chairs are 
wrapped in lovely Chinese coats of 
wisteria and green. He lighted an 
altar on which sat a pretty Indian idol, 
and the candle light from a jagged iron 
candlestick glowed against the orange 
and rust of a wrap hanging above his 
typewriter on the wall of his study. 
Our Eyebrowpencil trailed around in a 
white and scarlet kimona, feeling very 
exotic, with a Javanese palace of gilded 
papier m&aché balanced precariously on 
her orange marmalade bob. She saw 
proofs of Mr. Hervey’s first article on 
the White Jungle, to appear in ‘‘ Mc- 
Call’s”. She saw an advance jacket of 
“‘Congai’’, to be published by the time 
this note appears. The real story of 
“‘Congai”’, of the beautiful halfcaste 
who is the heroine, is a strange tale of a 
strange woman whom Mr. Hervey used 
to observe in a city in French Indo- 
China. He is now working on its 
dramatization, having finished a play 
called ‘‘The Devil Dancer” which 
Robert Milton will produce. He 
showed Eyebrowpencil pictures, not of 
his heroine as you might have imagined, 
but of the exquisite Jetta Goudal for 
whom he is now writing a scenario. 
““Congai’’, it seems, is too immoral for 
the movies, for it would never do to 
have dark blood triumph over white. 
Mr. Hervey lives with his mother who, 
aside from the editorial mother who 
hasn’t a grey hair, is the youngest 
mother imaginable. Mr Hervey, on 
the other hand, is no greybeard. 


Ruth Raphael invited a number of 
reporters, myself included, to hear 
Donald Ogden Stewart discourse on 
marriage. But young Mrs. Stewart 
was there and so he had to be very 
careful. ‘‘Mrs. Stewart, though, has 
turned out to be funnier than I am — 
and it’s got to be stopped’’, he shouted, 
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hitting the shaggy Lucy a whack. 
“ That’s my profession, and we can have 
only one humorist inthe home.”’ Mrs. 
Stewart is one of those many reasons 
why gentlemen prefer blondes. When 
Don offered me a picture of himself, 
together with a copy of ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock in Paris’’, I declined it in 
favorofoneofher. Mrs. Stewart is an 
author’s wife who does not write — 
at least she says she doesn’t — and I 
presume most of her time is spent in 
trying to look pleasant at the quips of 
her quippish husband. I have often 
wondered what life would be like, if one 
were married to a humorist. Lucy, 
their dog, doesn’t seem to mind, and 
sat up for her photograph, which was 
going into the evening papers, with a 
bright ear anda perkyeye. They plan 
to live in California, Mrs. Stewart’s 
home state, and to commute from there 
to New York. Hildegarde Fillmore, 
the beauty editor of ‘‘McCall’s’’, who 
writes an occasional poem, wonders 
why there isn’t a reunion of the happy 
people who belong to a certain yeast 
family. Floyd Dell thinks there must 
have been such a convention — in the 
state of California. “You have no 
idea of what goes on in California’’, says 
he. “‘Anything can happen in that state, 
and there isn’t anything which hasn’t 
happened there.’”’ Floyd, looking 
younger and younger since he started 
lecturing to women’s clubs, steadfastly 
refuses to publish a volume of his 
poems. Although he reads and recites 
poetry vividly and without putting 
people to sleep, he sees no reason why 
the shafts of criticism should ruin his 
pleasure in writing verse. He is amus- 
ingly reminiscent when younger people 
urge him to tell that restless story of 
his youth. Eyebrowpencil, who does 
not come in on time in the morning, 
complained to him of the shackles of 
office hours. He told her what he did 


once upon a time when he worked in 
Chicago. He was always late, until 
the time came when he knew something 
would be done about it. Either he 
would be fired or ordered to get there 
punctually. So he bought himself a 
stiff white collar, a black silk stock, and 
a cane. Thereafter he arrived at the 
office at noon, spent a few hours lunch- 
ing with his friends, went back to the 
office and did some work. He took his 
chief and the assistant chief across the 
street for beer and skittles and talk. 
He charmed them into believing that 
rules and hours could not touch this 
grand person he had become. Nothing 
was ever said about coming in on time. 
That’s Floyd Dell! Eyebrowpencil 
said she couldn’t wear a stock and cane, 
but she’d try coming in attired in her 
best peach evening gown. She would 
say she had to go home to dress after a 
very busy nightin Harlem. She would 
return in time to lunch with a client. 
And then it would be time for tea with 
an author. If you hear no more of her 
in these pages, you are privileged to 
draw your own conclusions. 


The tall, handsome publisher of “ The 
Story of Philosophy”’ sat at his desk 
reading the orders which poured in just 


before Christmas. ‘We expect it will 
have sold 100,000 copies by the first of 
the year”, he said. It is whispered 
that Dr. Durant is writing something 
very different; but that is still a secret 
and the Gossip Shop never gives away 
secrets, nor does it really gossip. Rich- 
ard Simon doesn’t either, so it was 
necessary to step into the next office 
and ask Max Schuster for the scandal 
concerning his authors. He said that 
Lella Warren had literally dropped her 
baby and rushed to New York when 
she got the news that ‘“‘A Touch of 
Earth” was accepted for publication. 
She lives in Washington and it took her 
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five years to write her novel. She says 
there are only three important things 
in life— being born, having a first 
novel accepted, and having a baby. 
She’s done all these things and is now 
a settled cynic, I presume. But she 
still looks young, from the drawing of 
her which adorns the jacket of the book. 
Her blond hair is cut in a page’s bob, 
and her eyes are wide and grey-blue. 
Now she is writing for ‘‘ Cosmopolitan”’, 
since Ray Long discovered her and has 
claimed her to be a rare find. Will 
Rogers writes Liggett Reynolds (a 
pseudonym) that he has been using 
‘Sweet and Low” to keep a Pullman 
window open. He thought it was a 
ruler when he first unpackedit. ‘‘Itis 
by far the highest book, either fiction or 
humor, on the market today’”’, is his 
ambiguous praise. There is another 
book of humor which the readers of 
“Whoops, dearie’”’ will be happy to 
hear of. The “‘girls’’ are to be in a 
novel by Peter Arno, the novel to be 
illustrated of course, and their romances 
and sprees will be both tender and 
raucous. A humorist better known as a 
bridge champion astonishes the solemn 
philosophers and poets of his publishers 
by pulling cards out of theirears. Mr. 
Lenz was a great friend of Houdini’s. 
I have always suspected there was 
magic in bridge —- the*newest form is 
contract bridge— because I could 
never win and there are people who 
always go away from a party with 
nothing less than the booby prize. 
*"New York, Not So Little and Not 
So Old”’ by Sarah M. Lockwood is not 
so much a book for New Yorkers as I 
had hoped it would be. It gives too 
much attention to standard places of 
interest and is written principally for 
visitors and longing villagers. Yet, on 
second thought, I suppose this is as it 
should be. I forget the exact details, 


but Stuart Sherman once said that Don 
Marquis was a native New Yorker, 
which meant that he was born in IIli- 
nois, six miles from F. P. A. Iam per- 
suaded that the most conscientious 
New Yorkers are, as parvenus, most 
doubtful about their inveterateness. 
So it is only fitting that, with the pres- 
ent population made up of outsiders and 


Prom “* New York, Not 
So Littleand Not So Old” 


with the growing American interest in 
New York, this book should be devoted 
chiefly to the interests of those who 
come to visit or want to come to live 
here. Among these persons the stand- 
ard sights are not in such ill repute as 
they are among oldtimers who have 
lived heresix months. I knew a visiting 
high school teacher last summer who 
told me with great enthusiasm that he 
could teach history infinitely better 
since having seen the Statue of Liberty 
in the original. After all, we could 
hardly wish the esoteric knowledge of 
New York to be strewn carelessly about 
the country. Mrs. Lockwood has 
achieved her designs quite competently. 
She gives much space to the history of 
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the city, and I am not sure but that 
many of those who are too good to 
look at Grant’s tomb would profit im- 
mensely by studying her story of how 
the city got to be what itis. The vol- 
ume is well and simply illustrated by 
Ilonka Karasz. As for me and my 
house, we are almost persuaded to go 
to Cincinnati since having seen “‘Streets 
and Spires of Cincinnati’’, containing 
prints from the etchings of E. T. Hurley, 
who is known in Cincinnati journalese 
as the etcher laureate of that town. He 
has managed, I think, not only to do 
skilful work with remarkably delicate 
lines, but he has also caught the spirit 
of his bailiwick and drawn it into that 
same fine relief that his pictures have. 
I fear that, at times, his work is too 
clean, too much like an architect’s 
design; often his pictures lack life and 
dirt. Thisis true, however, only when 
he does the standard points of interest; 
in the case of the Findlay Street Mar- 
ket, or a rainy day on Fourth Street, 
or the bend of the river from Elmhurst 
Place, there are ideas and there is life in 
abundance. 


Alice McCollister’s on West Eighth 
Street rang with the jollity which sur- 
rounds Anice Page Cooper wherever 


she is. She had come in from Garden 
City to attend the first night of ‘‘ The 
Constant Nymph”, to which she was 
going with a party of Doubleday, Page 
authors. Noteven Alexander Woollcott 
can keep me from seeing it if it ever be- 
comes possible to get a seat. Both 
Helen Chandler and Flora Sheffield are 
favorites of mine, and the book will 
always be a hive of humanity in my 
mind. The play couldn’t hurt the 
Sanger family, and there must be gaiety 
init. Margaret Kennedy’s next novel 
is very different, they say. Stephen 
Graham reports seeing her at the 
P.E.N. Club fancy dress ballin London, 


where she appeared asoneof the “‘ Little 
Women”. I think she is a Tessa rather 
than an Antonia. Mahlon Blaine, 
who has done such cruel and sinister 
drawings for a new edition of ‘‘ Lime- 
house Nights”’, is apparently blazing 
his way through New York, hair flying, 
coat flapping. He is a sailor, or was a 
sailor, and consequently has no respect 
for a mere tablecloth. Miss Cooper 
and her apartment companion — an- 
other jolly tar who showed some of the 
splashy jackets she says all publishers 
demand these days and who, I cannot 
refrain from stating, wears her Peter 
Pan hat well — report that when he 
called on them he drew pirates all over 
the linen, fierce ones done in red, 
green,and blackink. Edna Ferberand 
George S. Kaufman are working on a 
play, A. P. C. says, with no title, so I 
do not know whether or not it is a dram- 
atizationof oneof Miss Ferber’s stories. 
“‘Gigolo” in the pictures, by the way, 
is excellent, if only for the acting of 
Rod LaRoque, a young man with brains, 
a strong body, a sensitive tempera- 
ment — an actor. The last half of the 
picture concerning his war experience 
and postwar degradation is as fine as 
anything I have ever seen on the screen. 
He is now cast for the film version of 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘Resurrection’’. Christo- 
pher Morley is busily at work on a new 
novel which he says is very stark and 
very Russian, but I don’t believe it. 
How could the author of ‘“‘Songs for a 
Little House”’ write like Tolstoy? 


At a long table in the Hotel Bre- 
voort, a few days before Christmas, a 
petite, grey haired woman of perhaps 
seventy years sat surrounded by one 
of the most sophisticated groups in 
New York. She was Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, premier poetess of Amer- 
ica (and one of the last of a generation 
which used the word “‘poetess’’), and 
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they werethe poets. Perhaps no other 
occasion could have brought these 
notables together. Writers as dif- 
ferent as Laurence Stallings and Edwin 
Markham, representing different 
schools, different modernisms, different 
sides of some very hotly contested 
views on their art, were present. Miss 
Reese represents only the fine tradition 
of American poetry. There one saw 
William Rose Benét and Elinor Wylie, 
Dr. Canby and Robert Frost with 
Mrs. Frost and Wilbert Snow; Harry 
Hansen, Burton Rascoe, the Hey- 
wards, Pierre Loving, Sara Teasdale, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Marguerite 
Wilkinson, and Margaret Widdemer. 
Because Miss Reese published her first 
volume in 1887, she called these shining 
sophisticates her “‘boys and girls’’. 
One or two of the taller men were 
greeted with a kiss on the cheek. She 
gave them occasional words of advice, 
to which they listened with more than 
respectful interest. She told Hervey 
Allen, biographer of Poe, that he was all 
wrong about Longfellow. Unques- 
tionably she dominated them. Per- 
haps it was her diminutive size and 
her graciousness and her air of pride in 
her brave but unruly children. She 
said that when a neighbor told her that 
Dickens was dead she went on to school 
repeating to herself, with a great sense 
of personal loss: ‘‘Dickens is dead. 
Dickens is dead.”’ And she now 
wonders if she would be affected in the 
same way about any of our current 
novelists. I think not, for Miss Reese 
whispered to me that many of them she 
would be glad to see hanged. I can 
think of a few myself. This statement 
should please the young lady who 
writes me the following letter: 


DEAR Mr. Gossip SHOP: 

Don’t you ever meet any disagreeable 
writers and authors? You write so con- 
tinuously of meeting celebrities, always the 


ladies so impeccably gowned in velvet 
frocks and smiles, and men, so noble and so 
courteous. I hope some day you meet a 
nice, irascible chap who writes and has no 
charming qualities and some peevish lady 
who wears, perhaps, ordinary jersey suits 
and still is an authoress. And that you tell 
us about it. That would be news. I 


should enjoy, for a change, a petulant 
Carlyle or a disheveled Whitman. 
we none? 

Yours for less pamrentote, 


Or have 


Another contest! The Penn Publish- 
ing Company of Philadelphia has de- 
cided to offer $2,000 in cash for original 
play manuscripts suitable for amateurs. 
The first prize is $1,000, the second 
$500, and so on down to three last 
prizes of $50 each. ‘‘The plots should 
be strong enough to hold the attention 
of an audience with only indifferent 
acting.’”’ Certainly this is no unique 
requirement. ‘“‘They must be free 
from any objectionable features what- 
ever.”” How, then, will they hold the 
attention of an audience? I suppose I 
should not quarrel with a competitive 
literary system, but I know that upon 
hearing of this contest a great many 
persons who never think of drama or 
who would never have written a play 
on their own initiative will sit down and 
spend two or three evenings at the 
task of making a prize winner. And 
the technique of most of these persons 
will not go beyond what they have ac- 
quired in playing charades. But most 
healthy Americans need some tangible 
monetary reward to call out their tal- 
ents and mobilize their energies. We 
must remember that Edward Bok stim- 
ulated our interest in world peace by 
his offer of $100,000, and he showed a 
keen knowledge of our psychology 
when he hit upon the scheme of award. 
But are we any better off, and is our 
peace literature much richer? Where is 
the international lawyer who knows 
offhand what the Bok Peace Plan is? 
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About seven years ago someone 
introduced me to Benny Potts and the 
other Pottses, and ever since they have 
been my greatly valued friends. Lee 
Pape, the creator of Little Benny, has 
for those seven years, and heaven 
knows how many more, been presenting 
the Potts family through the medium 
of the Chicago “‘ Daily News”’ and its 
syndications. And now comes Little 
Benny in book form, very grandly got 
up with an introduction by Don 
Herold and illustrations by that prince 
of fun makers and sympathetic illustra- 
tors, Herb Roth. But no amount of 
splurge can spoil the essential sim- 
plicity and genuineness of Little Benny 
and his pop, of Skinny Martin and 
Glasses Magee and Sam Cross and 
Shorty Judge and the rest of the gang. 
Because he has said so well what ought 
to be said, let me quote from Don 
Herold’s introduction: ‘‘Lee Pape has 
done better than anybody else (I 
believe) the job of catching the proto- 
plasmic meanderings of the runny, 
unjellied, unevolutionized, uncivilized 
human child brain. He knows its 
squirming, its hedging, its scheming, its 
sweetness. ... One big thing about 
Benny is that he is not only the chromo 
of a boy —he is a panorama of a 
family, of a gang, of a street, of a whole 
neighborhood.”’ “Little Benny’s 
Book”’ is in the form of a diary, and 
although it is impossible for me to 
catch and set down for you on this very 
chilly piece of paper the humanity, the 
warmth, and the glow which are spread 
over every page of it, I am going to risk 
a few quotations from his “Sattiday 
News’. Risk, I say, because isolated 
as they will be here, they may strike 
very coldly on the unfamilar eye. I 
only wish I had space to quote in full 
one of Benny’s plays — ‘‘The Three 
Clouds” or ‘‘The Fall of Rome’”’. On 
second thoughts I shall not quote at all. 


I fear that if I start I shall not be able 
to stop, and that would be rather hard 
on the rest of the Shop. Particularly 
as I want to mention, before someone 
departs permanently with our only 
copy, “A Rude Book”, verses and 
caricatures concocted by an English 
artist who signs himself ‘“‘Tell”. The 
jacket cover alone is so daringly im- 
polite that I have been forced on 
several occasions to rescue the volume 
from the clutches of those who were 
charmed by the book’s exterior into 
carrying it off for further inspection. 
The following ‘“‘Design for a Na- 
tional Memorial in the Modern Manner 
to the Glory of the Sitwell Trinity”’ is 
typical of the contents: 


Three minds with but a single thought, 
Three hearts that beat as one: 
They turned the Muses upside down 
And spanked them woe for fun. 

— From ‘‘A Rude Book”’ 


Under the name of ‘“‘The Pleiad” a 
number of volumes designed for the 
solvent book collectors are being issued 
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in England and America, chosen “with 
the double motive of literary interest 
and typographic opportunity”. The 
text of the first Pleiad book is an Eng- 
lish translation of one of Plato’s 
Socratic Dialogues, ‘“‘Crito”’. To in- 
sure variety with excellence, the vari- 
ous members of ‘‘The Pleiad”’ are to 
be printed at different presses on the 
continent of Europe — thus securing a 
wider range of style and choice of type 
than any one press, however rich in re- 
sources, could offer. No more than 
four books will appear in one year. 
The “Crito” has been printed at the 
Officina Bodoni at Montagnola di 
Lugano, Switzerland. Later there will 
appear, following a rare second edition 
published in 1798, the “‘ Memoirs of the 
Author of A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women”, by William Godwin, 


transcribed with an introduction by 
John Middleton Murry. Which sug- 
gests that titles have improved along 


with printing, though with all our im- 
provement we shall soon be hard put 
to find titles that possess any degree of 
distinction or serve to identify. I 
should not be surprised to find our 
writers some day adopting the methods 
of naming radio stations. Then we 
shall have “WRZ” by George Jean 
Nathan, Jr. The number of possible 
combinations derivable from the alpha- 
bet is astonishing, and this method 
might well solve our difficulty. I in- 
sist that titles have improved since the 
printing of ‘‘A Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions”, but with the 
movies and the magazines needing ar- 
resting captions for everything they 
turn out, why — well, I saw a cinema 
entitled ‘“‘Eve’s Leaves” the other 
evening. There may be better solu- 
tions than the radio plan. There is, 
for example, the bantering or con- 
versational title. One author says, 
“‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”, and 


Colin Clements comes back with, 
“They Do Not”. I may say that I 
regard the illustrations and jacket of 
this latter book as its greatest claims 
to distinction, but the book can stand 
on its own toes. The illustrations are 
by Jacob Bates Abbott, and I quote 
from the fabulous reviews the pub- 
lishers have written for the jacket: 
“‘Aychell Maynking, ‘This cheery vol- 
ume satiated me with wholesome and 
tumultuous merriment.’”  ‘‘Ieduth 
Warton, ‘I have just read a book 
(name not mentioned, she might mean 
this) that seems to be the great Amer- 
ican novel at last.’ (Publisher’s Note. 
God forbid!).”” ‘‘Chosef Hergushyma, 
‘As funny as it is able, but no more 
so.’” If all books with bantering 
titles prove as entertaining as ‘‘ They 
Do Not”, this manner of christening 
may be our means of escape. 


“The Free-Lance Writer’s Hand- 
book”, which has appeared hitherto 
under the title of a year book, comes 
tumbling from the press as compre- 
hensive as Hastings’s Bible Dictionary 
or the Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
pedia. I do not know of any ques- 
tion with which a young writer, or an 
old one, plagues the editor that it does 
not answer satisfactorily. It is un- 
fortunate that the volume costs five 
dollars, for it might well be mailed out 
by writers and editors in answer to 
requests for interviews or invitations 
to dinner. Here the great esoteric 
world of writing is thoroughly re- 
vealed. The first part of the book is 
given over to a survey of opportunities 
as conducted by the forty critics, 
writers, and editors who contribute 
their experiences. The second part 
contains an enumeration of the special 
editorial needs of over 1,200 maga- 
zines, publishers, producers, and syndi- 
cates. 
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LSIE KATTERJOHN, a young student 
at Oxford College in Oxford, Ohio, is a 
Hoosier by birth, has lived in Illinois, and at 
present resides in Arkansas. Encouraged by 
her Sunday School teachers, she says, she 
continued her very early attempts at poetry. 
“Fools and Philosophers’, JOHN BOYNTON 
PRIESTLEY’S humorous collection of extracts 
from well known English novels, was pub- 
lished recently. ANNIE WEBSTER NOEL is a 
contributor to “‘The Atlantic Monthly”’, 
“The Dial’”’, and ‘‘McClure’s”. ‘“‘In Deep 
Places” and ‘‘ The Roadside Fire”’ are two of 
AMELIA JOSEPHINE BuURR’S many published 
books. Miss Burr (or rather, Mrs. Elmore) 
lives in New Jersey when she is not traveling, 
particularly in the region of the East Indies. 
LORINE PRUETTE, whose ‘‘G. Stanley Hall, A 
Biography of a Mind”’ is her most important 
contribution to American psychological writ- 
ing, has been in Paris working on a novel. 
In April, 1925, the American Library Asso- 
ciation sent ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK as a dele- 
gate to China at the invitation of the Chinese 
Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. There he surveyed Chinese libraries 
and made recommendations for their exten- 
sion and improvement. As a guest, he had 
the opportunity to visit institutions and meet 
persons that the tourist does not see. Dr. 
Bostwick, librarian at the St. Louis Public 
Library, has advocated the experiment of 
“demonstration libraries’. MORAN TU- 
DURY isnowin Europe. He expects to spend 
two years there in work and study in the 
field of Colonial and post-Civil War biog- 
raphy. He has contributed to ‘Vanity 
Fair”, “‘ The American Mercury”’, and popu- 
lar fiction magazines. Dr. HARRY ELMER 
BARNES, author of many scholarly works on 
sociology and history, lives in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He has been a professor at a 


number of western universities as well as 
at Columbia and Syracuse. JOHN HALL 
WHEELOCK’s next book of verse will not ap- 
pear until March, 1927. 

ALDOUS HUXLEY, whose recent book, 
‘Two or Three Graces’’, caused much favor- 
able comment, has returned to England. His 
‘Diary of an Eastern Journey” will be pub- 
lished in book form late in the fall. Davip 
MORTON, instructor at Amherst, edited the 
“Amherst Undergraduate Verse of 1926”’, re- 
cently published. Vitally interested in co- 
operative credit, GERTRUDE MATHEWS 
SHELBY is the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Cooperative Banks. 
Her activities, however, have not been con- 
fined to banking. Mrs. Shelby has written 
three books, one a biography, another a book 
of community programs, a war product, and 
the last a piece of fiction, and has contributed 
a great number of articles on varied subjects 
to ‘‘The Outlook’’, “‘Collier’s”’, ‘‘The Cen- 
tury”’, and “‘Harper’s”. ‘‘East of Mansion 
House”, a new book of short stories by 
THOMAS BURKE, recalls the thrills experi- 
enced in a reading of his ‘‘ Limehouse 
Nights”. Mr. Burke’s “‘The Sun in Splen- 
our” will appear in book form in October. 

A year or so ago LAWRENCE LEE deserted 
his native Virginia for New York City. He 
has published verse in various periodicals and 
it is rumored that he is planning the publica- 
tion of a book of verse soon. FABYAN 
MATHEY has returned to Cranford after a 
few months in Michigan. ‘“‘Sunday”, a 
short story of his which was published in this 
magazine in April, 1925, was included in the 
volume of ‘‘ The Best Love Stories of 1925”’. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH, in addition to her poetry, 
has written a number of stories and critical 
articles. Claremore, Will Rogers’s home 
town, which is in Indian Territory, was also 
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the birthplace of LYNN RiaoGs. Mr. Riggs has 
published verse in various magazines and 
will produce his first play, ““Sump’n Like 
Wings”’, at the Actors’ Theatre this fall. 
LLEWELLYN JONES spent the summer as pro- 
fessor of advanced composition at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For six months before 
that he anticipated royalty statements on his 
book of essays ‘‘ First Impressions’’. 

ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY writes that, 
following a subway shop shingle, he has been 
having his well preserved hair cut by an old 
whaling captain in New Bedford before going 
to his favorite colored barber in Indianapolis. 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS, author, critic, 
musicologist, and translator, whose latest 
book is ‘“‘A Thousand and One. Nights of 
Opera”’, has recently completed the manu- 
script of ‘‘ When Society Goes to the Opera”’, 
and is now working on a history of music 
along novel and distinctly human lines. In 
June, Tufts College, Massachusetts, gave to 
CLAUDE G. Bowers the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts in recognition of his book, 
‘Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for 
Democracy’”’, and on July 5 the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Foundation presented him 
with a gold medal. Mr. Bowers has written 
also ‘‘ The Irish Orators”’ and ‘‘ Party Battles 
of the Jefferson Period”. He has recently 
migrated from his homein Indiana and is now 
editorial writer on the “‘Evening World’’. 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS, author of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Dilemma’”’, has, since her graduation from 
college, managed a thousand acre farm, done 
social service work in Chicago and newspaper 
work in New York. Mrs. Parsons is writing 
a new book which is a result of her investiga- 
tions. 

The receipt of the following letter from 
LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL shows us that 
we made a fatal error in last month’s Con- 
tributors’ Column: 


I was astonished to read in the August BOOKMAN 
that I am president of the New England Poetry 
Society. I’m not even a member of any Poetry 
Society at all, let alone president. Won’t you 
please correct the statement in your next Contrib- 
utors’ Column, not only for my sake but for the 
sake of the New England Poetry Society, if there 
is such an organization? It is also untrue that I 
am “of Springfield, Massachusetts”. But that’s 
not so bad. I don’t mind a little inaccuracy, but 
I do draw the line at libel. 





“Tue Story oF Puivosopuy,” ac- 
cording to book-dealers, reads 
better and sells faster than most 
novels, “THe Story OF PuILoso. 
PHY” is a book for the years. 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


@ The lives and opinions of SOC- 
RATES « PLATO « ARISTOTLE -« 
BACON « SPINOZA « KANT -« 
VOLTAIRE « LOCKE « SCHOPEN.- 
HAUER «SPENCER « NIETZSCHE 
BERGSON « CROCE « RUSSELL « 
SANTAYANA « JAMES « DEWEY. 


@ A Fact: “The Story of Philosophy” 
is the best-selling non-fiction k 
in America. This is why: 


g “Exciting”. — Heyrwoop Broun 
q “A liberal education.”—B’klyn Eagle 


@ “Just what I've been hunting for for 
44 years.” 
— Henprik Wittem Van Loon 


@ “Thoroughly scholarly, thoroughly 
useful, human and readable.” 
—Joun Dewey 


@ “The profoundest story our race can 
tell, full of wonder and delight.” 
—Jonn Macy 


@ “Fascinating . . . a week with ‘The 
Story of Philosophy’ is easily worth 
a year with the average college pro- 
fessor.” —Sruart P. SHERMAN 


@ “A book thus brilliantly written is 
far more than a tour de force. It will 
be enjoyed by both experts and 
amateurs.” — Boston Transcript 


@ “Durant brings that refreshment to 
the general reader which was so 
notable in the writing of William 
James: as a biographer he has some- 
thing of the gifts of hm Strachey.” 

— New York Times 

@ “Where Addison failed, Durant has 
succeeded. He has humanized phil- 
osophy. He has made it live and 
dance and sing. It is a fit companion 
for Wells's ‘Outline of History’. . . . 
Fascinating ... Brilliant... Human.” 

— Henry Hazurtt, The New York Sun 


@ Octavo size 586 pages, 21 full-page 
illustrations. $5.00 at all book aio. 


2 SIMON AND SCHUSTER, New York 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 








THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


AKED down flat into a little pile of rub- 
ble is the proud eminence of Murray 
Hill. The papers promise another heat- 
wave. At last the weather forecaster has 
the city under his thumb; no one may laugh 
at him any more forever. Up on the top of 
his tall building no doubt he is dancing in 
official glee; he swore to 95 and it went to 96; 
and that was the hottest for forty-two years. 
New York is ashes; Coney Island is sunk 
down, down under the sea; and catastrophe 
itself causes not a wiggle in the shaken city. 
The sky is dark about the sun, for one’s eyes 
have their own protection. And through 
the silent streets resounds only the mournful 
ery, ‘Twenty degrees cooler inside!” That 
(to quote Carlyle again) is a dash-dashed lie. 
No breeze enters to ruffle the long white 
beard (which so often entangles in the type- 
writer) or to disturb the dust on that pile 
of correspondence untouched since 1926. 
Across the blank (blank) pages of THE 
MONTH ON MurRRAY HIL1 four little asterisks 
skip blindly, holding hands as they caper 
dizzily about. One by one they spin a bit 
and drop wearily onto the spots which were 
indicated for them thousands of years ago 
when fate first took a hand. Hundreds and 
hundreds of other little asterisks are waiting 
for me somewhere; and rows and rows of 
periods too, biding their time until they are 
permitted to mature out of negative infinity. 
One must carry on, even in the heat. There 
are many words on this page waiting for 
me to remember them. 


* * * * 


O you remember the high excitement 

when Compton Mackenzie’s novel, 
CARNIVAL, appeared? And then the charm 
and beauty of SINISTER STREET, GUY AND 
PAULINE, and all those other fine novels 
with their keen appreciation of people and 
places? Now Mr. Mackenzie has written a 
romance which he regards as worthy to 
stand beside the best he has done — FAIRY 
GoLp. There has been much discussion 
since the war of the reappearance of the 
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romantic novel —a new type of romance, 
though, in which imagination would be re- 
strained by realism. Mr. Mackenzie’s new 
novel is, he assures us, as true to fact as a 
Blue Book, though the story is a delicate 
interweaving of fantasy and romance. The 
scene is the strange little island of Roon, 
where a young English Captain is stationed 
during the War with a garrison of twelve 
men, to protect it from bombardment from 
the sea! A veritable fairy-tale of romantic 
adventures pursues him to the quiet and 
beautiful isle; two lovely daughters of the 
Lord of the Isle trouble his heart; there is 
difficulty with the garrison; there are caves, 
and a treasure that tradition holds is hidden 
in the old Gaelic cromlechs or burial mounds; 
there are haunted inns and dim chapels and 
hints of fairies on the moors. The novel is 
drenched with glamor and mystery. It 
bears the stamp ‘“‘success’”’. 

(At this point some other little asterisks 
remembered themselves—there, boom; 
there, boom; and there, boom.) 


* * ” ~ 


UT surely fate has planned a surprise in 
THE BLACK GLOVE by J. G. Sarasin. 
Certainly it is a surprise to me, who am 
quite accustomed to the usual run of costume 
novels. Yet here is a case where I can doff 
my mild character of unprofessional critic, 
to come out flatfootedly with the statement 
that it is the best thing of its kind I have ever 
read. To date I have found only half a dozen 
novels that I could say were mine all through, 
just fitted for me, the very man I would like 
tobe. This Captain Tyburn with his sinister 
glove is a fellow not to be forgotten. His 
lurid drama with its lovely court lady, with 
its astrologers and dukes and villainous 
machinations, stands out in the strong 
shadow thrown by the great fire of London 
after the plague. I know more about those 
times after reading THE BLACK GLOVE than 
I ever learned from Pepys. 
You know how it is, when you discover 
something really fine, you want to cheer it 
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on and talk about it and make sure that all 
your friends read it — especially you talk 
about it lest they forget that you are the 
discoverer. I believe I have sent enough 
BLACK GLOVE’s out to mitt an army of left 
handed men—so many indeed that my con- 
science has forced me to payfor some ofthem. 


* + . * 


*““(\ HEER story power” is what we are 

telling the world of SEPIA by Owen 
Rutter. Sometimes you read a story whose 
writing is real and pat and so well-impres- 
sioned that the experience becomes your 
own; and whose elements of plot go click! 
and fall into their places so nicely that you 
insist the story must be true. More thana 
dozen editions in England testify to the 
success of SEPIA. 

It is full of sudden climaxes and a sense 
of impending disaster. The scene is Borneo, 
hot and stinking and rainy, with murder 
behind every bush for a background; a young 
Englishman in the Civil Service is the center 
of a knot of circumstances. He is in love 
with a girl at home, which prevents him from 


adopting the custom of the country and a 
native bride; but his immunity finally fades 
in the face of heat and loneliness and danger. 
Then, on his first leave he goes home and 
marries another English girl, brings her back 


with him. . . . This row of dots has been 
here for more than a millennium, so I can not 
very well apologize; they are evidently 
intended to indicate enormous dramatic 
possibilities. 

* 7 * * 


** AUSTIN MacLEOD” is a new name to 

our list, and indeed to any list; and a 
year ago one might say no such name 
existed. By this I do not mean that “‘ Austin 
MacLeod” is an infant, only that he is a new- 
born personality. As a matter of fact, the 
author of THE LOOM OF THE FOOL is a very 
well known American novelist who chose a 
pseudonym in order that he could depart 
considerably from his usua] manner without 
confounding his very wide audience which 
knows him as the author of quite another 
type of book. At the same time he tells a 
story which must have a certain element 








of the personal in it, for it rings so true. 

THE LOOM OF THE FOOL tells of a man who 
finds the approach of middle age a humdrum 
procession of time. He has his business, 
his home, his habits and his fairly common- 
place married life. Then suddenly one day 
he is catapulted right out into the freedom 
of a boy of twenty; the death of his wife 
leaves him unfettered entirely; sufficient 
money gives him choice apparently of as 
many roads as confront a youth out of col- 
lege, so he sets out to live life — the life he 
had always wanted. He weaves on his loom, 
“The Loom of the Fool’’, the pattern of an 
ideal existence. Then he finds that even 
freedom makes its demands. His most 
casual attachments have a way of involving 
him. He fights shy of the greatest thing 
in his life until he learns that he can no 
longer do without it. 

Part of the charm and certainly part of 
the power of this novel lies in the fact that 
it is the story of a good many men, made 
unique by the idealization and charm of 
“The Fool” himself. He is a fool in a big 
way—none of your little half hearted 
fellows could have starred in this novel — 
and his virtues and his vices, his dreams and 
his loves, are all foursquare to the winds. 


* a * ” 


ISMET, back in the days when it was 
first invented, decreed that this month 
there should be words and periods, aster- 
isks and brain cudgellings for only two pages 
of THE MONTH ON MurRAY HILL. There is 
no more space, for one thing, so it is perhaps 
fortunate that no words have been left over. 
I should have hated to be in wrong with a 
fate that so seldom accepts an apology. 
But as for words, before mine run out, 
I would recommend to you a new book 
called HistoRY IN ENGLISH Worps by 
Owen Barfield, where one finds discussed an 
amazing subject, the march of history as 
reflected and immortalized in the language 
which is ours of the present. Philology is a 
remarkably pleasant study which none of 
us ever get round to; but here we have phi- 
lology and history and romance all combined 
— words which actually do bear the mark 
of the hand of fate. ALAN RINEHART. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


“ HERE can be no discovery of a method 

without cases to be studied. The 
method is derived from observation of what 
actually happens, with a view to seeing 
that it happens better next time.” This 
quotation from Dewey gives the text for the 
quite remarkable “‘ Case Studies for Teachers 
of Religion” (Association Press). The joint 
authors — Goodwin B. Watson, Ph.D., 
instructor in educational psychology, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Gladys H. Watson, A.M., have produced a 
book designed primarily for use in teacher 
training classes, but also one which the expe- 
rienced worker will find most useful as a 
check up on his experience and methods. 
The reviewer does not hesitate to recommend 
For that reason, the title of the book is a bit 


THE MARK 


Three Books About Modern India 


Mahatma Gandhi 


R. M. GRAY — M. C. PAREKH 


Gandhi is one of the most interesting figures of our time 
This story of his life, showing how his beliefs took form and 
developed into the philosophy of life he now holds, is one 
that every one who wishes to be intelligent concerning cur- 
rent world movements should read. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Narayan Vaman Tilak 


Narayan Vaman Tilak is an Indian poet unfamiliar to most 
western readers, but one whom any one seeking to under 
stand modern India should know. Cloth, $1.50 


Rabindranath Tagore 


This is the first essay in English in any degree based upon 
original Bengali texts. This poet now enjoys world-wide 


fame. Cloth, $1.50 
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unfortunate in its limitation. The treat- 
ment is thorough, immensely illuminating, 
and is in delightfully simple, understandable 
English which makes language unobtru- 
sive and fact clear. 


“The God of the Liberal Christian” 
(Appleton) by Daniel S. Robinson, professor 
of philosophy in Miami University, is a 
“‘study of social theology andthe new theism 
as conflicting schools of progressive religious 
thought’’, in a sincere effort toward elucida- 
tion and helpful conclusions. The book dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Chief Types of Contemporary 
Theology”; ‘‘ Theological Method’’; ‘‘Social 
Philosophy ”’; “‘ The Doctrine of God”’; “‘ The 
Problem of Evil’’; ‘‘The Doctrine of Future 
Life’, and concludes with a ‘‘summary of 
the arguments; a psychological explanation 
of the widespread popularity of the Social 
Gospel among educated people; the better 
day ahead for liberal religion’. It is emi- 
nently a sane book, and oneinformative rather 
than argumentative. It can be read by the 
“general public’ with understanding, in- 
terest and profit. 


A small, handy volume of child prayer 
verse with the title “‘The Child on His 
Knees”’ (Macmillan) by Mary Dixon Thayer 
will unquestionably find its welcome in 
Catholic homes where there are children with 
praying mothers. The themeof all the poems 
is around the title of the book. The poems 
are short —the simple expressions of the 
thoughts of a child who has been instructed 
in the Catholic religion. 


A collection of poems of Catholic faith 
appears under the title “The Annuncia- 
tion’? (Macmillan) by Charles H. Misner. 
The collection illustrates ‘‘the way and 
progress of the Christian, beginning in joy, 
progressing through suffering and discipline 
to the final triumph of everlasting life with 
God”’. 
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“Historic Churches of the World”’ (Strat- 
ford) by Robert B. Ludy, M. D., is a rare 
volume printed on soft textured paper, 
richly illustrated with the exteriors and in- 
teriors of the famous cathedrals and churches 
of the world. This is decidedly a volume for 
one’s permanent library, ready for reference 
or for inspirational glimpses into historic 
places of worship. The text is plainly 
descriptive, but eminently suited to the 
character of such a gallery of temples. 


In “Jesus the Nazarene” (Appleton) 
a great French scholar presents evidence and 
arguments for and against the existence of 
Christ. The author, Maurice Goguel, is 
doctor of theology and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The translation is by 
Frederick Stephens. This is a highly tech- 
nical treatise, erudite in the extreme, but 
brilliant, lucid, and fascinating in its han- 
dling. Was Jesus an actual figure of history? 
Was his life lived as the New Testament 
relates it? In his facing of these questions, 
Dr. Goguel gives a comprehensive survey of 
New Testament literature and closes with 
asumming up which revivifies the personality 
of Jesus and lends understanding to the birth 
and development of Christianity. 


“The Religion of New England” (Beacon 
Press) records what has been happening, 
religiously, in New England since its early 
settlement by the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
The author, Thomas Van Ness, deals with 
his subject chronologically in a series of 
chapters which portrays the historic import 
of the various periods, as well as the spirit of 
the times. In his later chapters he sum- 
mons to his aid his initimate memory of 
many of the central figures who contributed 
to the formulation of what he calls “New 
England Religion”. It is an interesting 
survey—not remarkable in composition, 
but presenting a clear picture of a sturdy, 
exalted Christian faith. 


The charm of excellent storytelling into 
which is woven, adroitly, such life lessons as a 
Christian minister would “‘preach’’, is in 
“Pillars of Gold’”’ (Judson). The author, 


Mitchell Bronk, carries the reader with him 
in his travels and odd experiences — preach- 
ing as he goes, but preaching in a way to 
make you like it. 


“The Proceedings of the Unitarian Histori- 
cal Society’”’ (Beacon Press) contains two 
papers of moment: “‘ How theSchism Came”, 
by William Wallace Fenn, Bussey professor 
of theology in Harvard University; and 
‘Notes on Increase and Cotton Mather’’, by 
Kenneth B. Murdock, assistant professor of 
English in Harvard University. There are 
also records of Historical Society interest. 


** All Colors”’ (Association Press) is a soci- 
ety of ‘‘Inquiry’”’ publication in the form ofa 
study outline on woman’s part in race rela- 
tions. The purpose of the book is to enable 
the reader to face, in a more orderly fashion, 
questions that often occur. The volume isa 
contribution to better race relations in those 
aspects of the question where the individual, 
through knowledge and action, can become a 
helpful factor. —W. J.C. 





Se aa 


A NEW BOOK by 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A Man’s Faith 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Dr. Grenfell wrote 

a book under this same title. Completely 
rewritten by him within the last few months, it 
now not only represents the attitude of his own 
personal life but the fruitful experience of these 
last years. He says in the Foreword: 





“The new knowledge of this marvelous period 
has made faith far easier from an intellectual 
standpoint, and has enabled us to be more 
patient in waiting to see the truth, not as now 
‘through a glass darkly,’ but face to face. It 
seems undeniable that somewhere within him, 
deny it or doubt it as he may, every man has 
faith in God —that in his best moments he 
realizes that he has, and that in his best acts 
he shows it." 


Probable Price, $1.00 


W5 The Pilgrim Press 


cy 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 S. La Salle Street Chicago 
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HAVE just formed an acquaintance with 

another distinguished Australian preach- 
er. Australia is very proud of her preachers 
just at present and her religious papers are 
not hesitating to reveal the fact. But she 
has a right to be proud. For seven years 
F. W. Norwood, a native of Australia and a 
Baptist has ministered with great acceptance 
to the City Temple in London. And now 
Henry Howard has been called to one of 
America’s most distinguished churches, the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian in New York. 
Dr. Norwood has just paid a brief visit to 
these shores. He brought with him a 
rather important announcement regarding 
hisown plans. Upon his return to England 
his church will release him for six months 
for a specialized ministry in which he seeks to 
crystalize the sentiment in the churches for 
international peace. An interesting thing 
about the plan is that both the established 
and the free churches are opening their 
doors to this ministry and he will speak in 
many of the Cathedrals. Dr. Norwood’s 
books are widely known in this country. 
A new one is just beginning the process of 
manufacturing. It is concerned with the 
Christ of Revelation but the final title has 
not been decided on. 


* * * * 


ROF. JAMES MOFFATT is another 

visitor who is becoming well known to 
America. At present he is filling an engage- 
ment at the Northfield conferences. Since 
Professor Moffatt was here a year ago we 
have issued his new translation of the Bible 
which had appeared in several volumes in a 
single volume, printed on India Bible paper, 
bound in several styles to please the most 
fastidious. The Moffatt translation is no 
longer a novelty but an accepted part of the 
Bible student’s library. 


+ * + * 
RINCIPAL Jacks of Manchester College 


has’ won many friends throughout the 
English speaking world. They read with 
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delight his scintillating essays dealing with 
religious and social thought and humanity in 
general. He is distinctly an author for 
those who want to think things through 
quickly and accurately. In addition to his 
essays we have read with interest the real- 
istic stories of Smokeover which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the magazines. 
In these he deals with individuals, in the 
same searching way, that he discusses the 
problems of society. These stories are now 
being brought together in two volumes to be 
known as “‘ The Legends of Smokeover”’ and 
“The Heroes of Smokeover.”’ Smokeover is 
the typical city with its loyalty to con- 
vention, pretension of ideals but worship of 
industry. Professor Jacks finds stories in 
the most unpromising of individuals and 
dramatic situations in apparently unin- 
spiring incidents. The cemetery is an 
important part of the civic life. The 
author knows all about it. Here is one 
picture: “‘ Funeral in Smokeover cemetery — 
man burying his wife — dark afternoon in 
midwinter — fog, drizzle cold — surround- 
ing tombstones described — piled earth by 
graveside (blue clay? bones and bits of old 
coffin furniture sticking out?) — cemetery 
chaplin — Church of England service — 
“pains of eternal death’’ — undertaker’s 
men slip in wet clay and drop coffin on 
chaplain’s foot — chaplain swears — con- 
versation of mourners before and after — 
and of undertaker’s men in public house.”’ 


* * * * 


RITERS of religious books are cer- 

tainly learning the lesson of selecting 
attractive titles for their works. And there 
is an appeal in attractive titles. From our 
new fall catalog these titles stand out: 
‘“‘When the Morning Wakens’’; ‘‘ Highways 
of the Heart’’; ‘‘The Beauty of Strength’’; 
“Knights of a Great Prince’’; “‘ The Greatest 
Adventure’’; ‘‘Back to the Home’”’; ‘‘ King 
of Dreams”. We could mention others but 
these show the magnetism of the properly 
selected title. WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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Go this year 
to the ORIENT 


Ride into the picture book—and come out on the 


other side of the world . . . In the gorgeous East— 
with its red lacquer gates and golden roofs, little 
scented shops and twisty streets, temples full of 
incense, gongs and gods. Fill up your ricksha with 
tortoise shell and silk, painted fans and hand- 
wrought silver; with gold and red lacquer, a Can- 
ton shawl] and embroideries you couldn't do in 
half a lifetime 


Then—back home—you'll say, “I saw this in Seoul 
—that in Hong Kong, or at the Willow Pattern 
teahouse in Shanghai, or on the Ginza in Tokyo 

..” And they'll listen. But they'll hear just words 

. . Because they didn’t buy the magic carpet—that 
Empress Liner passage across the blue and bracing 
miles to where the smiling ricksha coolie waits with 
his brown feet in the dust. 


10 Days to Japan 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastest ships on 
the Pacific—the 3 Empresses 
—sailing from Vancouver. 
Offices in all large cities including 
New York; 344 Madison Ave. Chicago; 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco; 675 MarketSt. Montreal; 141St. JamesSt. 


Canadian Pacific 











Heal Summer Vacations 


y Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Bermuaa ts cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 


8 Day Tours ---$97.00 


and up, including every expense for Steamer, Hotel and 

fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 
A delightful Ocean Voyage to a quaint 
Foreign Land — All Sports and the amazing 
marvels of Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens. 


Bermuda is Immune from Hay Fever 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


‘*FORT VICTORIA” & 
‘*FORT ST. GEORGE” 


With glass-inclosed promenade 
decks for Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklet Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent 


St. George Hotel, Bermuda 
— Unique location commanding 
wondertul views. Unsurpassed 
service. Magnificent tiled swim- 
ming pool. Golf and all other 
sports. Low Summer rates. 
$6.50 per day and up, including Meals 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D 


A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


‘epiece, cloth, $3.50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage 15c. 
Fra TSTRO COMPANY,  Mecedacct Block, CHICAGO 


(Continued from page XIV) 


(McBride). Mr. Taylor was one of three 


| white men who led an expedition of native 


constabulary and carriers into the habitat 


| of hostile cannibal tribes for the purpose of 
| tracking down a mutinous chief. 


We have 
seldom read an account of primitive hard- 
ships, perils, and adventures actually ex- 
perienced by the writer more intensely ex- 
citing than this. Some of it is ghastly and 
harrowing beyond belief, none of it is fit for 
bedtime reading by the nervous, but the 
grisly fascination of the whole upon one’s 
imaginative faculty is undeniable. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has long been 
an American first edition sought by collec- 
tors, but the search seems to be growing 
keener, if we can judge by the appreciating 
prices paid for these two volumes published 
by John P. Jewett and Company in Boston 
in 1852. In original cloth a fine copy is 
worth from fifty to seventy five dollars, 
according to condition. The Ward copy 
in wrappers was sold in 1913 for $140, and 
autographed copies have brought $200. 
Even ordinary copies with such minor 
defects as slight stains have brought twenty 
five dollars at auction. Copies of the 
“first English edition’’ with illustrations by 
George Cruikshank have been sold in this 
country at from forty to fifty dollars. Re- 
cently a copy was sold in an auction at 
Hodgson’s in London for sixteen pounds 
ten shillings ($82.50). This was published 
in London in 1852 by John Cassell in 
thirteen numbers in wrappers, and the copy 
was entirely uncut. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the cataloguers who persist in selling this 
as the “‘first English edition’’, the edition 
is sailing under false colors. The publishers’ 
preface is dated December, 1852. The 
book was then already popular in England 
through the publication of pirated editions 
at a shilling. Various piratical publishers, 
from April to December, 1852, issued no 
less than twelve different editions, and it 
has been stated that within a year or two 
a million amd a half copies had been sold in 
England and the British colonies. It is 
impossible to determine absolutely which 
of these is the first English edition, and so the 
American collector will stick te the one with 
the Cruikshank illustrations, which if not 


a first edition is a valuable piece of Cruik- 
shankana. 


Bibliographies cannot always be classed 
as particularly easy reading, but Philip 
Gosse’s ‘‘My Private Library”’ partakes of 
the nature of an adventure into bibliography. 
For Mr. Gosse’s hobby is pirates, who are 
just now very strong in popular favor, and 
this limited edition of an account of the books 
on piracy owned by the author of “The 
Pirates’ Who’s Who”’ is really very interest- 
ingreading. Besides the well known classics 
of piracy Mr. Gosse has the works of such 
delightful characters as De Lussan, the 
religious pirate who never permitted the 
sack of a Spanish town until his crew had 
attended mass in the cathedral. There are 
also some of the works of Defoe, who wrote 
‘‘confessions”’ of pirates and murderers who 
met their end on the gallows. As a bib- 
liography in a special field it is useful to 
collectors, and accounts of private libraries 
rarely fail to be interesting. 


Francis M. Hopkins has set collectors of 
Bruce Rogers’s work on the right track by 
pointing out that the late Joseph Pennell’s 
‘‘Adventures of an Illustrator” is not a 
Bruce Rogers book. From start to finish 
it was designed and carried out by Mr. 
Pennell and William Edwin Rudge, the 
printer, who with Mr. Jenkins of Little, 
Brown and Company, the publishers, had 
a rather difficult task. That the book is 
continually referred to as a “‘Bruce Rogers 
book” is a tribute to the skill and patience, 
as well as the genius, of Mr. Rudge, who 
deserves the credit. 
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Scholars, especially students of American 
history, have been given a thrill in the 
recent Bulletin No. 14 of the William L. 
Clements Library of the University of 
Michigan, which deals with the Clinton 
Papers. These twelve thousand documents 
and letters and about four hundred maps 
form a collection which can more accurately 
be described as the ‘‘ Headquarters Papers 
of the British Army during the American 
Revolution’. They were in the possession 
of Sir Henry Clinton, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in America. 
The vast majority of these papers have never 
been published, and they have never been 
used by any historian. The brief synopsis 
of the collection, made after a cursory ex- 
amination, whets the appetite of the student. 
A complete analysis, it is stated, will be the 
work of many years. There are numerous 
things, like the scores of cipher dispatches 
which passed between Benedict Arnold and 
the British commander in 1779 and 1780, 
which were fortunately accompanied by the 
key. 


An undated pamphlet by the late William 


Stevens Perry, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Iowa, has been reprinted by William 
Abbott of Tarrytown, New York, with the 


title, ‘‘The Faith of the Fathers’. It is a 
study of the religious affiliations of the Sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Bishop Perry found that the document was 
signed by thirty four Episcopalians, thirteen 
Congregationalists, six Presbyterians, one 
Baptist, one Quaker, and one Catholic. 
The Bishop did not explain, however, that 
outside of New England, which was Con- 
gregationalist, the bulk of the churchmen in 
the other original thirteen states belonged to 
the Established Church of England. 
Interest in fine printing continues to in- 
crease, and next season’s auction sales are 
likely to see a rise in the prices of modern 
books which are notable for their typograph- 
ical excellence. The books designed by 
Bruce Rogers have for some years been sold 
in a class by themselves, like the Kelmscott, 
Doves, and Essex House Press productions. 
The Nonesuch Press books are generally 
over-subscribed, and now some shrewd 
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collectors are picking up the rare imprints of 
the Village Press of Fred and Bertha Goudy, 
The Village Press books have been issued at 
Park Ridge, Illinois; Hingham, Mass.; New 
York City, and Marlborough-on-Hudson, 
where the world’s foremost type designer 
now has a letter foundry. Occasionally he 
prints things on the original Kelmscott 
Press of William Morris, which was brought 
from Hammersmith, England, to this coun- 
try. Some of the Village Press books are 
exceedingly scarce. All were issued in 
limited editions, and after the removal of the 
press from Hingham to New York a disas- 
trous fire in January, 1908, destroyed the 
entire stock on hand. Since all these books 
are examples of fine printing, as well as 
difficult to obtain, the collectors who secure 
them will have something of constantly ap- 
preciating value. 

Not all the high priced books were sold 
in New York last season. In a sale at 
Sotheby’s in London in May a little pamphlet 
of American interest was bought by Quaritch 
for £2,200 ($11,000). The pamphlet of 
twenty four leaves quarto came from ‘‘the 
library of a nobleman” and is a “‘ Briefe and 
True Relation of the Discoverie of the North 
Part of Virginia’, London, 1602. This ac- 
count of the first English attempt to estab- 
lish a settlement in the land called New 
England is a description of the voyage of 
Captain Bartholomew Gosnold and others, 
written by John Brereton, “‘one of the voy- 
age’’. 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Im lect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. ck-numbers of all magazines 
— No charge or obligation for this service. 
iptive circulars free on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


Native Haunts 


RATHER humorous account of the re- 

cent southern boom has been given by 
Kenneth L. Roberts in ‘‘ Florida” (Harper). 
Pictures have been included of various sites 
before and after the rush, and staggering 
figures, which are said to be conservative 
estimates of the 1925 newcomers. There is 
some fairly good analysis and observation, 
and a few dialogues in which gentlemen, as 
well as laborers, are permitted to give their 
experience. Anyone with business interests 
in the state will probably be entertained. 


The visitor to Glacier National Park who 
would penetrate below the surface and en- 
rich his future store of memories, should be- 
come acquainted with Agnes C. Laut’s “‘En- 
chanted Trails of Glacier Park’’ (McBride). 
These trails over mountain and glacier hold 
enchantment, to be sure, but they abound 
in pitfalls as well, and Miss Laut’s stories 
of the disasters that have befallen too daring 
tenderfeet are calculated to bring home dan- 
gers that cannot be too often emphasized. 
On the constructive side, she gives many 
practical suggestions and explains the reasons 
for what may seem tiresome government 
regulations. Miss Laut does not burden the 
prospective traveler with figures and facts 
that can be found in any guidebook, but 
painlessly lets fall interesting bits of geo- 
logical information, historical and legendary 
narrative, and description of the picturesque 
Blackfeet inhabitants. Toward the end of 
the book, where she leads one along the 
Oregon Trail to the coast, she is guilty of 
exclaiming that Portland ‘‘lies nestled like 
a jewel amid the opal setting of snowy peaks 
swimming in a rose-petal golden sky”’. But 
for the most part she wisely contents herself 
with furnishing background which will able 
the observing to see for themselves the full 
splendor of that glorious region. 


Following a well known Biblical precedent, 
we have come to believe that it is possible 
to accomplish almost anything in the space 
of seven days. C. R. Athearn suggests in 


“Boston in Seven Days’? (McBride) that 
a week is sufficient for the traveler who 
would inspect every historic scene from the 
site of the first ‘“‘tea party”? to the spot 
where H. L. Mencken was apprehended on 
Boston Common. In fact he exhausts the 
city proper in about three days and uses the 
remaining four for excursions to Cambridge, 
Lexington, Concord, Salem, and Plymouth. 
The book is cast in the form of a narrative, 
peopled with Mr. Mason, Miss Dixon, and 
the narrator, and thus climbs easily out of 
the class of the conventional guidebook. 
The author has succeeded admirably in 
compressing, with good taste and a well con- 
sidered humor, into the space of a small 
volume the historical facts and the intellec- 
tual traditions which abound in the vicinity 
of Beacon Hill. 


A new edition of Arnold Bennett’s ‘“‘ Your 
United States’ (Doran) seems as apt, as 
crisp and entertaining, as in 1912. Our 
eccentricities and manners, our national 
whims and weaknesses, have changed little. 
We still play baseball, chew gum, hurry to 
erect skyscrapers, and aim to be efficient. 
Mr. Bennett’s genial opinions on schools, 
art, and the theatre remain stimulating and 
worth heeding. For that matter, such 
humorous and lively observation is seldom 
permitted to grow antiquated and ignored 
upon our shelves. 


Agnes C. Laut, in ‘‘The Blazed Trail of 
the Old Frontier” (McBride), has accom- 
plished a difficult task in admirable fashion. 
She has turned an official record, the Log of 
the Upper Missouri Historical Expedition 
(1925), into a fascinatingly written mono- 
graph which resurrects the past of the old 
frontier. Its romance and adventure, its 
crimson and:golden pages, its explorers, fur 
traders, missionaries, voyagers, buffalo 
hunters, Indians et al. are brought to light 
in a retracing of trails trodden by Marquette, 
La Verendye, and their successors when 
they sought an easier road from the Shining 
Mountains of the Rockies to the Pacific. 
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This is a fine book, finely conceived. The 
official expedition and its personnel have 
been assigned a proper background interest, 
with the result that Miss Laut’s volume be- 
comes one which all susceptible to the pic- 
turesque appeal of our old frontier history 
will be happy to possess. The spirited pen 
and ink drawings by Charles M. Russell of 
the high moments in the lives of explorers, 
pioneers, and Indians, and a map in colors 
showing the old frontier routes, from Gros- 
eilliers’s expedition in 1656 to that of the 
Great Northern Railway in 1862, round out 
the volume. 


Roosevelt always has been a name with 
which to conjure. Lincoln A. Lang in his 
“Ranching with Roosevelt”’ (Lippincott) 
gives us the story of “‘cowboy Teddy’s”’ 
excursions into that western life, so ruggedly 
close to nature, which could not help but 
appeal to him, the lure of which culminated 
in the purchase of Elkhorn Ranch. But 
not alone as a companion rancher of the 
great departed does the author give us vivid, 
authentic reminiscences. Mr. Lang is an 
old timer, and the whole story of the Dakota 
Bad Lands is unrolled in clear, interesting 
pictures which have a convincing pioneer 
quality. An unpretentious but enjoyable 
volume with happy illustrations. 


Here and There in Europe 

N DER the all inclusive title of ‘‘ Hellas” 
(Adelphi), we find a jumble of literature 

by Georg Brandes pertaining to Greece — 
past and present, historical and cultural, 
military and political, classical and con- 
temporary. One must be more than casually 
familiar with this ancient peninsula to be 
able to trace with clarity the connecting 
thread which is undoubtedly in the mind of 
the author. The chapter on the political 
history of modern Greece, for instance, fol- 
lows close upon the heels of those relating to 
the exploits of Homer and Xenophon. The 
individual essays are incisive and stimulating 
in themselves, they reveal Brandes’s critical 
independence and his aptitude for con- 
troversy, yet we question the wisdom of their 
inclusion within the covers of a single book. 


Douglas Goldring writes wittily and 
gracefully his impressions of Scandinavia 


and Brittany in his book ‘‘ Northern Lights 
and Southern Shade’’ (Houghton Mifflin). 
He sojourned for a year in Gothenburg as 
English lecturer at the University College of 
Commerce, and for less lengthy periods in 
other regions of Sweden, a country concern- 
ing whose life and people he has much of un- 
usual interest to relate. The concluding 
portion of the volume, wherein Mr. Gold- 
ring describes his holidays in Brittany and 
Southend-on-Sea, is rich in amusing anec- 
dotes, keen observations, and mordant re- 
flections. 


With A. S. M. Hutchinson vouching for 
the charm of this increasingly popular Med- 
iterranean isle, and Henry C. Shelley writing 
a clear, romantic picture of its history and 
its charm to the traveler, Majorca should 
rival in boom qualities our own Florida. 
Mr. Shelley’s ‘‘ Majorca”’ (Little, Brown) is 
a book interesting in itself and invaluable 
to the traveler in the soft scenes of southern 
Europe. Rumor and this volume say that 
Majorca is unspoiled, but rumor and this 
excellent volume will indubitably soon spoil 
it. Publishers cannot be blamed for un- 
covering the little toured portions of the 
globe. No one can be blamed. Let’s all 
set out for Majorca. 


H. V. Morton’s “The Spell of London” 
(Brentano) is not the travel book it would 
seem. Yet the intending tourist might do 
worse than slip it into his pocket. Here are 
the sights and sounds of the city and the 
suburbs fixed in fairly brief sketches 
amusing, touching, gruesome, and always 
with full measure of sentiment. Mr. Morton 
writes with the ease of the practised essayist 
of the Tower, Big Ben, the city cats, hospi- 
tals and parks, love, lavender and suchlike, 
while his gallery of ‘“‘characters’”’ is in the 
best British tradition. His fifty-odd pieces 
maintain a high level of interest and charm. 


The Jungle 


HE interior jungles and mountains of 

British New Guinea, regions of the 

tropics least known to the explorer, are the 

scene of Merlin Moore Taylor’s thrilling 

narrative, ‘“‘The Heart of Black Papua’ 
(Continued on page XX VI) 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


UGH WALPOLE, despite replies to high 

school questionnaires, is not an English 
statesman. Heis an overseas writer of whom 
even the zealous patriot Mencken speaks 
tolerantly. He begins “Jeremy at Crale” 
in the December BOOKMAN, and club women 
will be thrilled to know that he is coming 
soon to these shores for a lecture tour. CHAR- 
LOTTE HUNGERFORD PERRY was born in the 
old Hungerford place on Pearl Street, Bur- 
lington, which was her grandmother’s home 
and then her mother’s. The poetry journals 
have hitherto printed her verse. DOROTHEA 
LAWRANCE MANN has two recent achieve- 
ments to her credit: one an 1,859 mile auto 
trip through the south; the other, her selec- 
tion as editor of the magazine which the 
famous Old Corner Book Store of Boston 
now publishes. BARTLETT CORMACK is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. He 
has been a newspaper man in Chicago and 
has contributed to the reviews. At present 
he lives just off Fifth Avenue with a wife and 
ason whose age is still numbered in weeks. 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is distinguished,among 
other reasons, for the volume of old ‘‘ Masses”’ 
and “Liberator” poetry she edited. She 
lived in Hawaii eighteen years, and from her 
experiences there she has drawn material for 
“The Shirt”. Miss Taggard is now booked 
for a lecture and reading tour of the middle 
west. 

Several years in Red Cross and social work 
may turn a person to anything. It turned 
JUNE Lucas to writing. As the wife of a 
famous San Francisco doctor, she writes of 
“Public Women in Married Life’. GLADYS 
Oaks amuses herself and the appreciative of 
our public by contributing poems to the 
current magazines.” Her first novel has just 
been completed and she is soon to publish a 
book of verse. In the spring she will go to 
Iceland to gather material for poems from 
the Icelandic sagas. The habitat of EoLa 
Wits is Charleston, where the shades of 
her illustrious ancestors of the eighteenth 


century still hover. She is chairman of the 
Charleston Art Commission. Her first long 
book appeared this year and another is near- 
ing completion. MARGERY SWETT MANs- 
FIELD, in addition to winning poetry prizes, 
writes, curiously enough, on dancing for “‘ The 
Dance”. ALDOUS HUXLEY has_ written 
some of the most polished stories in the Eng- 
lish language. He is now residing in Italy. 
He writes that the town is a little lugubrious 
though extremely bracing. Last winter 
HENRY MORTON ROBINSON took over the 
editorship of ‘‘Contemporary Verse”’ in ad- 
dition: to his teaching duties at Columbia 
University. 

As for GRANT OVERTON, he is soon to lec- 
ture in Wichita Falls, Texas, Hollywood, 
Seattle, and intermediate points. VISTA 
CLAYTON, despite the Spanish part of her 
name, was graduated from the University of 
Indiana and has taught in Bethany College 
in West Virginia. GEORGE SHELTON HuB- 
BELL should make some subtle contributions 
to paidology. LESLIE DYKSTRA writes liter- 
ary reviews for the Chicago ‘‘ Daily News”’ 
and has published verse in ‘‘Poetry”. ‘‘The 
Sun in Splendour”’, which THOMAS BURKE 
completes in this issue, has just been loosed 
in book form. S. BERT COOKSLEY was born 
in Yorkshire and educated in England and 
America. He is an editor of ‘‘ The Overland 
Monthly” and has published verse in ‘‘ The 
Dial’, ‘‘ Voices”, and other magazines, and 
in two anthologies. ‘‘Longfellow’s Golden 
Years” is a chapter taken from a modern 
biographer’s story of Longfellow, published 
in October. FLOYD DELL is at work on a 
biography of our contemporary, Upton Sin- 
clair. MARTHA BANNING THOMAS is the 
author of a recent volume of verse, ‘‘ Poems 
for People’. LARRY BARRETTO has returned 
to New York from his summer home in Go- 
shen. 

EDWIN MorGAN has a weakness both for 
New York and Europe, and divides himself 
between the two. He has. studied in the 
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The Most American 


You have met him before, on thé sidewalks, everywhere. 
again, and more intimately, in Dr. Shastid’s latest novel, THE DUKE 
A book treasured by all lovers of good, clean, inter- 
esting stories, with plenty of action and character well combined. 
Tears, fears, jeers, laughter. 
writes: ‘‘The most interesting novel, to date, 
of the twentieth century.” 
perfectly proper glorification of a glorious 
city — all that and much more.” 

Order at any bookstore, or of the publisher direct. 
Complete set of two exquisite volumes in handsome 
illustrated box, powpens. $5.00. On Alexandra Japan 
paper, autographed, $10.00. 
for anyone. 
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of all present day Americans is, according to some 
persons, his Royal Sensitiveness and Inquisitiveness 
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“The caste, cleverest and safest manual 
of correciness in speech and writing.”’ 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 
By H. W. Fowter 


This is a Dictionary of an entirely 
new type, for it deals with every 
— of speech and writing 
Nothing like it exists and something 
like it has always been needed. It 
informs as a dictionary and delights 


as a book. 


“The most excellent book of the sort we've ever browsed in.” 
— The Saturday Review 


“A book which may well become a classic of the reference 
shelves." — The Independent 








$3.00 at all bookfores 


Oxrorp UNIversitTy Press 
American Branch 


35 Wesr 32~p Srreet, New York, N. Y. 
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Sorbonne, and has written drama, but his 
interest is sliding to poetry. A former editor 
of THE BOOKMAN, ARTHUR BARTLETT 
MAURICE, recently returned from a trip 
around the world, is panting for more lands 
to conquer. STEPHEN GRAHAM loves the 
great open spaces and delights to write about 
them. He was once out where the west 
begins with Vachel Lindsay. He is the author 
of two new books, “‘London Nights” and 
“The Gentle Art of Tramping’”’. WILLIAM 
R. LANGFELD, graduate of the law school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has contrib- 
uted to “The Forum”, “The Saturday 
Review of Literature”’, and other periodicals. 
He is a collector, particularly of Irvingiana. 
BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS has recently 
given up her short story classes at Columbia 
University to become head of the department 
of English at Hunter College. She 
edits the annual volumes of O. Henry Me- 
morial Prize Stories. CHARLES W. FER- 
GUSON is editorial assistant in a New York 
publishing house. Dorotuy E. BRYANT is4 
teacher of English in the High Schoo! at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HEN the Madison Avenue windows 

are closed, we know it is autumn here. 
We are fortunate to have such a sign to 
follow, for it is spring among the manu- 
scripts and nearly Christmas on THE BOOK- 
MAN. Yesterday a polite black came to 
take down my awning; and as he balanced 
himself on the sill I somehow got his view- 
point, which is one vastly superior to that 
of the desk worker. His labor is a half, or 
a third, or some fraction, under the open 
sky. His legs never get stiff with sitting, 
nor does his chin crush his collar... 
perhaps because he has only one chin and 
no collar. But it’s the sky that makes the 
difference. 

I have been hoping for a chance to write 
about the October sky. In October there 
is neither heat to beat your eyes down, nor 
cold nor rain to cloud you over. October 
skies are purer and higher and thinner of air; 
they are magnificent to see from flat on your 
back; they withdraw immense and remote 
from football games and the little figures 
down on the field; and they are marvelous 
to consider as places to go when you die. 
I have no reason to believe that an awning- 
worker thinks of all these things, or that it is 
necessary to become a sill-straddler to achieve 
repose of spirit. Yet the occupation has 
its possibilities. That is one reason these 
fellows wear straps. 

There should be a late sun and a shadowed 
northern desert, a vast sky and a lonely crag, 
a castle of turrets and ancient walls and 
little leaded window panes for the late sun 
to glint upon. There is the place for me. 
An awning job for a king. 

Which brings us gracefully to autumn. 


* * * * 


The temporary excursion into aeolian 
realms was the result of a train of thought 
which may need explanation. You see, 
they closed the windows because today was 
chilly, and the sounds which are the natural 
concomitant of progressive publishing seem 
to be multiplied many times. True, taxis 
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and riveters are eliminated; but the type- 
writers are concentrated to sound like a 
thousand shivering St. Vituses with false 
teeth. These are immensely busy days. 
It may be that this is our year of greatest 
achievement. Last month I wrote some- 
thing of our list and the comments thereon: 
“‘the greatest list ever put out by any pub- 
lisher in a single season.’”’ There are the 
Wells’s and the Walpoles and the Hey- 
wards and the Bennetts and the Humes 
and the Huxleys and the Dells and the 
Rineharts and all the others. This month 
of October, with its skies and all, sees them 
for the most part being placed before a public 
which is apparently as much excited as we 
are. 

The H. G. Wells novel, THE WORLD oF 
WILLIAM CLISSOLD, came out September 
thirtieth to meet instant applause. But 
you know all that. Certainly if you are 
enough of a reader to find this modest 
scribble in the back of a magazine, then you 
have already read your fill about Mr. Wells’ 
two volumes. The only thing that remains 
for you is to get hold of it and read it for 
yourself. It is amazing. It is astonishing. 
I wish I wrote in Braille, for then I could 
express myself in letters raised an inch off 
the page. 

There is more good news. Frank Swin- 
nerton is here. Hugh Walpole is here. 
They are two of the most important figures 
in modern letters. To me Walpole epito- 
mizes the romance of secret adventure. .. . 
I would say spiritual, if I were younger and 
less embarrassed. His way of seeing the 
beauties of life (and the great novelists 
write of that) is through the imaginations 
of his people. No Walpole character is 
ever unimaginative. He would not write 
about him. 

Swinnerton’s great genius is for melody. 
If he were a composer I believe he would 
write opera. To me he appears to have not 
only a tone motif for each character, but the 
ability to carry the narrative separately from 
the theme. Now I am reckless. To speak 
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ot” these two men in close sequence is to ap- 
jpear to compare them, and comparison is 
quite out of the question. Two different 
methods, two different senses of values, 
especially two different emotional reactions 
— these cannot be even contrasted. 

But I shall have to write more of them 
tater, when space permits. HARMER JOHN, 
by Hugh Walpole, was published October 
fifteenth; SUMMER STORM, by the author of 
NOCTURNE, just a week before that; and it 
is my bet that by the time this magazine 
reaches the stands both books will be na- 
tionally famous. 

* . > * 


Here is a brief list of some of the more 
important October books. The cuts are 
reproduced from woodcut portraits by Ber- 
trand Zadig. 


“LORD RAINGO, by Arnold Bennett, is a 
‘novel of character study and a highly 
focalized drama. The story concerns Mr. 
Raingo, who advanced from poverty to the 
peerage in the quiet determination of an 
ambitious man. As Lord Raingo he dies, 
in the splendor befitting his station . . . yet 
it is as the commoner the reader knows and 
will remember him. People compare this 
with MR. PROHACK; but I prefer to think of 
LORD RAINGO as by the author of THE OLD 
WIvEs’ TALE. 


THOMAS 
BURKE 


SUN IN SPLENDOUR, by Thomas 
Burke. Serialized in THE BOOKMAN, readers 
will recall this vivid novel. It concerns the 
interweaving of the lives of a boy and girl in 
a poor district of London, and presents a 
powerful study of ambition intolerant of 
circumstance. This is Thomas Burke’s first 
novel, though he has an immense short story 
following. 


"THE 


IRVIN 
S. COBB 
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SOME UNITED STATEs by Irvin S. Cobb, is 
a collection of Cobb’s American Guyed 
Books, humorous treatments of the follies, 
foibles and fallacies of some dozen of these 
pleasant commonwealths. 


JOSEPH 
COLLINS 


THE Doctor LOOKS AT LOVE AND LIFE, 
by Joseph Collins. The famous critic and 
psychoanalyst examines with the utmost 
frankness American life, from the standpoint 
of the values sociological and cultural, as 
well as medical. This is a book to startle 
many. 


AN OLD MAN’s FOLLY, by Floyd Dell, is 
probably the most delightful and delicate 
piece of characterization this writer has ever 
done. Mr. Windle, idealist, reaches out for 
the romantic perfection which circumstance 
has denied him, attaining sometimes poig- 
nancy, sometimes high comedy. 


HULBERT 
FOOTNER 


ANTENNAE, by Hulbert Footner, repre- 
sents an abrupt change of pace by the 
popular author of adventure and mystery 
tales. ANTENNAE is a realistic novel of the 
New York of several decades ago, of two 
young men whose mutual attraction and 
antagonism dominated their lives. A unique 
situation brilliantly handled. 
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HERBERT 
GORMAN 


A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; by Herbert Gorman. 
This is the long awaited life of the great 
American poet and professor. It is the first 
human study of a dominant figure of that 
time, rounded out by new material and by 
the sympathetic judgment of a skilled criti- 
cal biographer. 


MILT 
GROSS 


HIAWATTA, WITH NO ODDER POEMS, by 
Milt Gross. The author of NIZE BaBy, 
which has already itt opp ten edeetions, here 
turns his hand to the improving and illus- 
trating of afamous epic. Speaking of Long- 
fellow ... but then he may not recognize 
it. I hope Milt Gross lives forever. 


DUBOSE 
HEYWARD 


ANGEL, by DuBose Heyward. The author 
of PorGY gives us another novel of the 
South; not of the negro, however, for Angel 
is the daughter of a mountain evangelist 
in the “‘poor white”’ district of North Caro- 
lina. She is a delicate, lovely thing, whom 
a curious love affair betrays into a tragic 
maturity. This is another beautifully writ- 
ten romance. 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


by Aldous Huxley, 
carries the subtitle ‘‘An Intellectual Holi- 
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day’’. It is ostensibly the journal of a trip 
round the world by the famous English 
writer; actually, though, it is the story of a 
quest. I cannot describe the quest, but 
you know Huxley, his desire for the why and 
the wherefore among men and nations; and 
you know also that he never sees without 
humorous penetration. 


FRANK 
SWINNERTON 


SUMMER StoRM, by Frank Swinnerton. 
In lighter vein than THE ELDER SISTER, 
happier in its eventuation, this novel of two 
women in love with the same man develops 
through a restrained and subtle method to a 
fiercely tense climax. NOCTURNE’s perfec- 
tion is there, and all the marvelous clarity 
in characterization which has marked Swin- 
nerton as one of the greatest realists in 
romantic fiction. 


HARMER JOHN, by Hugh Walpole. This 
is undoubtedly the most intensely dramatic 
of any of the novels of the brilliant writer. 
Its scene is the town of THE CATHEDRAL, 
its story the battle between Harmer John, 
exponent of the beauty in nature, against 
all the forces of age and tradition and faith 
which cluster in the shadows of the Close. 
It is Harmer John’s love, his very soul, in 
the balance. 

* + + * 

One line more. TISH is returning. This 
is in response to many, many telephone 
calls, many letters of inquiry. The new 
book is TISH PLAYS THE GAME, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. TIsH is the most popu- 
lar character of the most popular woman 
writer in America. Her new adventures 
are the funniest in her amazing career. 

ALAN RINEHART. 





RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


T IS probable that most of us first read 
Dean Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’”’ at an 
age when we had no suspicion that we were 
reading satire, and indeed little suspicion of 
what satire was. We were carried forward by 
the sheer charm of the fellow’s way of telling 
us a story, and for once in a life time, mother 
had to call twice to get us to dinner. Now 
both THE LEGENDS OF SMOKEOVER and THE 
HEROES OF SMOKEOVER, which Principal 
L. P. Jacks has recently given us, are in this 
same delightful category, for they are both 
satires on the smoke and noisomeness and 
momentum of modern industrial life; yet they 
are done with a verve and good grace which 
enlists the reader’s interest quite as much in 
the stories Principal Jacks tells as in his 
commentaries upon our smokeover civili- 
zation. Smokeover, it may be said for those 
who will prowl futilely through the Britannica 
in search of the place, “‘is a city renowned for 
its size, momentum and obscurity. It con- 
tains a million living souls and its cemeteries 
are filled with many more who still influ- 
ence its life’. Those who know any of the 
works of Principal Jacks can well imagine 
what even a bus ride through such a city 
with him would bring to them in experience 
and understanding. But Dr. Jacks leads 
one patiently along its streets, conducts one 
into its worst crevices, shows its life micro- 
scopically, and then affords a detached, air- 
plane view of the whole affair. And what is 
most important, the author is content with 
no mere tourist view; he introduces us to its 
legendary characters, its heroes, its person- 
ages — men of life and blood who make it 
what it is. These are books of penetration 
which may well take their position on count- 
less bookshelves alongside ‘Religious Per- 
plexities”’ and ‘‘ The Challenge of Life’’. 


* * * * 


WO colossal résumés are easily discern- 
ible on the Hill this month. One is 
James H. Snowden’s THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MORMONISM, a study written objectively and 
setting forth an accurate appraisal of both 
the origin and present status of the Mormon 


faith in America. The fact that most of our 
information has hitherto come from bellicose 
alarmists and from cinemas in which our 
heroine was lured to polygamous dens makes 
this study one of especial value. The other 
is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s THE History 
OF SPIRITUALISM, a two volume recountal of 
the genesis of this egregious movement, with 
proper attention given to its acts and revela- 
tion. No man could have been more accu- 
rately suited to chronicle the spiritualist 
development and no man could have done it 
with more conspicuous narrative powers. 
These volumes will be venerated among 
scholars long after spiritualism has given 
place to electricism and electricism has been 
bowed out by etherism. 


* * * * 


HAT TO PREACH represents the 

Warrack Lectures on Preaching, a 
series which Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin had the 
honor of being the first American to deliver 
to the colleges of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. And Dr. Coffin’s assumption of 
the presidency of Union Theological Seminary 
has been hailed as portentous even in 
the most sceptical circles. It may be said 
that the lecturer addressed himself vigor- 
ously to various forms and styles of 
modern preaching, appraising and offering 
valuable suggestions upon each. A book by 
Sherwood Eddy is eventful, for it generally 
marks the development in religious thinking 
which the great leader of youth undergoes 
in the process of finding ever new and fresh 
ways of interpreting Christ to the modern 
world. Now Mr. Eddy has found NEW 
CHALLENGES TO FAITH and his present- 
ment of the relation which the new psy- 
chology bears to religious living will be 
read with avidity by the multitude of students 
young and old he has helped throughout the 
world. Another book which will draw 4 
reading as varied as it is wide comes from 
Dr. Preston Mains, a veteran churchman and 
writer. He analyzes with great acumen that 
complex situation represented today by 
SCIENCE, CHRISTIANITY AND YOUTH. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


N a cursory sweep of the religious book 

landscape for the month, the eye falls on 
few mounds of any consequence, though 
there are an unusual number of alluring 
crannies, fountains, statues, and the like. 
One work on comparative religion assumes 
mountainous proportions in the background. 
There are two others on evolution that are 
more nearly molehills. Three statues adorn 
the scene—one of an ancient saint, another 
of a venerable New England pastor, and a 
third of a contemporary obstreperous heretic; 
the last two are chiseled by the models 
themselves. A lecturer’s study of the Ninth 
of John furnishes the brightening cloud on 
the horizon and one good novel gives an 
azure tint to the whole array. There are 
two jagged rocks, one presenting Jesus as a 
myth, another essaying to study the psycho- 
pathetic features of religious behavior. A 
young Jew stands on a distant shrine hold- 
ing a weather vane in his hand that portends 
serious reversals in the religious climate. In 
the temple of worship one man has presented 
a new song book, a woman has studied old 
songs and singers, and two writers have 
brought out scrolls to help direct the children’s 
pageant. Another has a volume addressed 
to the whole problem of temple manage- 
ment. A group of serious thinking business 
men stand together in the marketplace of a 
distant village and discuss the relation of 
church to business. There is one giant tree 
on healing in the foreground and a great 
stone tablet upon which the history of the 
Mormons is set down. Certainly such an 
outlay of objects should tempt us to examine 
some of them more minutely. 


At the risk of appearing in the hire of 
Comstock, I assert that Asbury’s ‘‘ Up From 
Methodism” (Knopf) is an ill mannered, 
childish quirk, the kind of bomb we might 
expect from any colicky newspaper philos- 
ophist. This bomb is thrown by the old 
bishop’s offshoot at emotional religion and 


repressions; but so far as I can see, it explodes 
nothing that every drug store atheist has 
not already exploded long ago. What is 
more, every minister worth his pittance 
knows these vulnerable points of religion as 
does Mr. Asbury. Yet there is in his book 
a rather amusing tone of discovery, a sen- 
sational flourish that fails to excite. I 
marveled recently that so weak a whoop as 
that of an auction bridge authority over a 
medieval concept of heaven should make 
such a noise in ourland. I marvel now that 
a man of such writing intelligence as Mr. 
Asbury should think himself a neologist 
when he pulls these old wheezes about camp 
meetings and virgins. Soon we may expect 
a well documented tome impugning the 
historicity of Santa Claus. But what I dis- 
like mostly about this foray of Mr. Asbury 
is its seriousness. Now and then, of course, 
his phrases scintillate with a Mencken- 
esque wit, but for the most part I think he 
must have been as sinfully serious as his 
religious persecutors. He writes through- 
out as though he were baring a scarred and 
aching breast. I must admit that when I 
read some books by religionists I lay them 
aside an envenomed atheist; when I read 
some books by critics of religion, I return 
readily to reverence. Three books by Mr. 
Asbury would make a monk of me. 


I have a rather old fashioned habit, in ill 
repute among some reviewers, of beginning 
to read a book at the first chapter. Con- 
sequently, I am always chiefly interested in 
seeing the workings of the tugs by which the 
captain gets his story out in midstream and 
heads it seaward. Dr. Poling, however, 
robbed me of my favorite sport, for with the 
opening of “John of Oregon” (Doran) he 
arrested me, stored me in the hold, and had 
me far from shore before I well knew what 
had happened. When I think of this book, 
I can’t help remembering what John Wesley 
once said about uniting the two so long 
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separated, knowledge and common piety. 
With all due reverence for the great Method- 
ist, I submit that it is much harder to make 
congenial bedfellows of piety and good narra- 
tion. If the writer is not adroit, the piety 
is always encroaching, and our hero is called 
to prayers where a colorful expletive is the 
very least thing that will do. But I think 
Dr. Poling has told a good story with consid- 
erable skill, and that is an achievement for 
a minister. The reading of it will repay 
both the reverent and the snooty. 


No doubt we value that advice most highly 
which confirms our original intent to do as 
we please. An old professor of mine used 
to flout my sincerity when I came cringing 
for advice — he said I didn’t want it, would 
not use it, and so on. But he liked to talk 
and he proceeded to give me a bountiful 
supply. If I did not take it then, at least a 


good part of it has (1) according to my 
knowledge of Freud gone into the cavernous 
repository of my unconcious, or (2) according 
to what I know of behaviorism been some- 
what verbalized, and I find it always leaping 


up to suggest my course of action. I suspect 
Catherine Booth-Clibborn’s ‘“‘Love and 
Courtship” (Doran) will be valuable princi- 
pally for its ultimate effect upon our thinking 
rather than for the immediate pleasantness of 
its advice. My impression is that this book is 
chiefly for parents with problematic children, 
which of course includes all who have had 
offspring since 1899. It is probable that the 
sane and unswerving Christian emphasis of 
the Maréchale’s treatment may be best 
received and appropriated by parents and 
teachers. This seems to me a very good 
guidebook, in which the points of historic 
and abiding interest are well marked. 


**Christ at the Phone”’ (Stratford) is just 
what it sounds like: a phantasmagoria of 
Charles A. Jenkins’s imagined experiences 
in Paradise, which began one evening when 
central informed him that the Master wanted 
to speak to him over the telephone. The 
result is an ecstatic and intemperate piece of 
vainglory that smacks of both “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and Revelation. I confess a pref- 
erence for St. John’s account of celestial 


rhapsodies and the final set-to of right and 
wrong, though the Jenkins modern version 
does deal more explicitly with such perti- 
nent problems as recognition, marriage, and 
employment and it is curious enough to 
repay perusal. I fear it is such bones as this 
upon which atheism whets its teeth. 
Perhaps it is significant that Dr. H. I. 
Schou’s ‘‘Religion and Morbid Mental 
States”’ (Century) has just been translated 
from the Danish and is now available to 
those who read English. This study, done 
by a medical authority, is intended as a hand- 
book to enable priests to deal wisely with the 
bizarre or mentally deranged of their congre- 
gations. It considers religion as a cause of 
insanity and the relatedness which religion 
bears to the cause and remedy of various 
forms of insanity. I regret that there is no 
section devoted exclusively to megalomania. 
The book must have been well written in the 
original, for even the translation preserves a 
fine vigor and clarity of expression. It will 
be of immense practical value to ministers. 


One of the best natured and most ingrati- 
ating religious books of the month comprises 
the polemic writings of Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, published under the title “‘ Evolution 
and Religion in Education” (Scribner). It 
was when Mr. Bryan went roaring about 
the land, seeking whom he might devour, 
that Dr. Osborn leaped from the haunt of the 
dinosaur and amphibia to do battle. What 
he did and said about Dayton and other 
things is fraught with much contemporary 
interest, and, as I have intimated, the gra- 
ciousness and urbanity of the man make 
his utterances excellent reading material. 
It is difficult to see how a research authority 
could be so chatty and engaging. One 
should be quite willing to pay the price of 
struggling with a ponderous style to get such 
a view of the current situation; whether the 
Doctor speaks of the geologic antiquity of 
man or tells us how to teach evolution in the 
schools, he is always interesting. 

Another book in a similar vein appears 
under the jazzy title, ‘Monkeys and Myths” 
(Stratford). It is ‘“‘a statement of what 
evolution means from a scientific stand- 
point”, written by the superintendent of the 
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the rather ambitious task ‘‘to save the 
Bible, Christianity, and the Church”. I 
should feel rather distressed to think that 
the safety of these three pillars depended 
altogether on ‘‘Monkeys and Myths”, 
though I do see and appreciate the author’s 
anxiety to show that the fate of all three is 
not inextricably interwoven with the success 
or failure of the evolution theory. It is well 


that such books are emerging in great num- 
bers, but I have the impression that this one 
is principally the effort of a busybody to set 
people right. 


The theological sport of the hour is to 
breathe the breath of life on what are, for 
many people, the dry bones of scriptural 
incident. Nothing could be more admirable, 
even if Christianity has been accustomed for 
centuries to see these incidents through a 
fog of mystery. ‘‘The Achievement of the 
Master”’ (Scribner) is another expedition in 
search of reality in the New Testament, 
conducted by Herbert R. Purinton and 
Sadie Brackett Costello, both of whom have 
long been interested in bringing young 
persons to face the historical Jesus. I think 
it a very successful one, for it has discov- 
ered for readers much of the historic circum- 
stance which environed the life of Jesus and 
captured many of the problems he faced as 
a person of flesh and blood. It will prove 
valuable to discussion groups or to those 
who are vigorous enough to think without 
discussion groups. 


From the aggressive opposition of my 
father to the overemphasis which Christian 
Science laid upon the relation of religion to 
health, I gained the childhood impression 
that there was no relation whatsoever be- 
tween the two, apart from what came as the 
result of prayer upon specific occasions. Of 
course I shed this feeling along with my 
short pants, but even now I am grateful to 
Dr. Edwin A. McAlpin for his “Faith, 
Health and Common Sense” (Doran), for 
there is a fine sanity about its implication 
that the entire regimen of the religious life 
should conduce to health. If there is noth- 
ing new in his general thesis, there is cer- 
tainly much that is new and illuminating in 
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his treatment. His study of faith healing is 
fair and analytical, but he believes mostly 
in a religious faith which shall be more than 
any deus ex machina for whooping cough 
and pyorrhea. 





If I ever become a gibbering atheist, I 
should still retain my fondness for the songs 
of Christendom, or for some of them at any 
rate. As Chateaubriand felt toward ritual, 
so I feel toward singing, and I shall think 
Christian hymns luxuriant if everything else 
is proven stubble. A recent blessing to 
American hymnody has taken the form of 
“Christian Song’ (Century), edited by 
Louis F. Benson. It lifts its head among 
a multitude with the avowed purpose of 
presenting what is appealing and musical, 
with the intent of making song a more inte- 
gral part of all Christian living. Its selec- 
tions are effective and satisfying, its pages are 
clean and readable. It is minutely indexed 
and weil bound and is, I think, one of the 
best of the hymnal brotherhood I have seen 
in a long time. 
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Then, too, here comes Sister M. Eleanore 
with “‘ Troubadours of Paradise” (Appleton), 
a work which bears the imprimatur of Arch- 
bishop Hayes and is thus delivered from 
the Index Expurgatorius to serve a large 
Catholic public. Sister Eleanore finds her 
troubadours among the saints of the Middle 
Ages, when men had “a sort of heavenly 
homesickness that could but flower into song 
for its consolation”. Besides being a vivid 
study of the saints, it is an encomium to song 
from which Protestant ministers might well 
draw some good preaching material. 


If the pastor would hear a voice of reso- 
nance among the critics of historic Chris- 
tianity, let him read “Jesus: A Myth” 
(A. and C. Boni) by Georg Brandes and take 
heed to the doctrine. It seems to me that 
the only gentlemanly thing religionists can 
do is to give such a book careful consider- 
ation, for it is analytical and, despite the 
“‘undoubtedly’s” in it, has a high scholarly 
tone. It would be a mistake for the unbe- 
lieving throng to stop their ears when men 
like Dr. Garvie present Christianity as valid, 
and it is not less a mistake for believers 
to pass by on the other side when Georg 
Brandes pokes his head out of his study to 
announce that no such person as Jesus ever 
lived. If he slips when trying to press 
analogy too much, at least his work in 
tracing the growth of legendary material is 
as good as that of Straus, and the result is 
gratifyingly more compact. 


Bishop William Brown is perhaps more pic- 
turesque than profound. He made a delight- 
ful protagonist in that amusing drama of 
heresy which he wrote, staged, and put across. 
His appearance was greatly in his favor, and 
so long as he moved on the newspaper stage 
I thought him extremely stately and fasci- 
nating, revealing the absurd seriousness of 
his persecutors in a captivating way. But 
**My Heresy” (Day) is disappointing to me. 
The thing seems to move with the jerky 
movements of an afflicted child, and the 
Bishop as done by himself is less interesting 
to me than he was when done by the jour- 
nalists. Reading his book is a great deal like 
hearing Channing Pollock lecture after the 


curtain drops on one of his plays. I doubt 
not but that many who follow the develop- 
ment of Brown’s “Heresy” will find it 
informing and pleasantly set down, but 
there will be others who will wish the heretic 
had awaited some more detached biographer. 

On the other hand, a more glamourous 
story of a less colorful personality is to be 
found in the “‘ Recollections and Reflections” 
(Scribner) of Newman Smyth. There is 
something alive in these pages, and they will 
be of interest to more than that group which 
would study the meditations of a pioneer 
in interpreting faith in terms of modern 
thought. The book covers a span of years 
in which change turned to dissolution. The 
reactions of such a person as Newman Smyth 
in such an age cannot be other than signifi- 
cant and important. 


Many arts have sprung up of late. Many 
acts once considered drab and commonplace 
are now adorned with professional dignity. 
That of properly managing a church enter- 
prise is not the least of these. Someone has 
opined that we are trying to conduct an ox 
cart religion in an automobile age. Perhaps 
there are more elegant statements, but they 
do not express any more forcibly the neces- 
sity of viewing the work of the church today 
as a task to be approached expertly and with 
intelligence. I have seen no better help in 
this field than William H. Leach’s ‘‘ Church 
Administration”’ (Doran), for it is compre- 
hensive and practical enough to consider 
everything from spiritual life to dollars and 
cents. I can see the light of gratitude in 
many a minister’s eyes as he comes home 
from a distressing meeting of the board of 
deacons and sits down to read the work of 
Mr. Leach. 

Preaching is also coming to be understood 
as the eighth art, at least among preachers, 
and a recent volume addressed to this very 
point is Samuel McComb’s “Preaching in 
Theory and Practice’ (Oxford). The book 
is characterized by a happy understanding 
that certain currents of modern life have to 
a large measure changed“ the nature of 
preaching and imposed upon the preacher 
certain inescapable requisites which his fore- 
bears did not have to meet. 
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A business man speaking on religion is 
seldom free from the smell of the Pharisee, 
though this thing perhaps ought not so to be. 
There was something ironic in Judge Gary’s 
fainting a year or so ago from the strain of 
reading a forty minute religious defense of 
the twelve hour day in steel mills. But 
there are those, and their name is legion, 
who place great value upon the utterances of 
the captains of industry. These persons will 
find a handful of pleasant delights in “‘ Busi- 
ness and the Church” (Century), for therein 
Jerome Davis has assembled the most im- 
posing group of commercial saints to be 
found in any modern volume. What they 
say will make good documents for ministers 
of wealthy or indigent congregations, minis- 
ters of middle class congregations, and 
agents of the Communist party of America. 
Both Ford and Rockefeller, Jr., are in the 
list, though the ghost writer who did Ford’s 
stint was off color that day and Rockefeller 
speaks the same speech he uttered through 
“Hearst’s International’’several years ago. 


Volume II of ‘‘A Curriculum of Worship 
for the Junior Church School” (Century) 
has appeared to help junior pastors with the 
problem of handling the children in the 
second year of the church school. Its tone 
and aim are spiritual enough to please the 
most fervent, and its scheme and program 
are practical enough to please the most 
hurried. All in all, Edna M. Crandall has 
done a work for which many will rise to call 
her blessed. 

“Building for Religious Education” (Cen- 
tury) by Henry Edward Tralle and George 
Earnest Merrill is a very good example of 
the impact upon architecture which the new 
religious education movement is making. It 
was not so long ago when the cradle roll 
department was shoved off. into the furnace 
room for its weekly study of the Scriptures, 
the intermediate classes were placed on the 
back rows of the balcony, and the young 
people occupied the choir. All that is chang- 
ing, and the authors of this volume trace the 
changes and suggest ways and means of 
constructing a plant primarily designed for 
the most important work of the church to- 
day, that of properly caring for its child life. 

—C. W. F. 
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PLOT ann IDEA 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Benjamin Christopher Leeming 


Author of Imagination: 
Mind’s Dominant Power 


An examination into the human 
ideational mechanism that thrills 
to affinity, enthuses before a prob- 
lem, laughs at incongruity, weeps 
at pathos, and reconciles to irony. 


Not another book on how to write stories or 
plays, yet an indispensable book for writers. 
What anatomy may be to a doctor, soil 
chemistry to a farmer, ideational psychology 
is toa writer. Writing is an art, and, learnt 
by writing: this is science, learnt by observing. 
The writer who knows something of ideational 
psychology may avoid many errors of a purely 
empirical method, and be able to write with 
greater profit to himself, and with greater 
appreciation from his readers, than one who 
merely applies rule of thumb maxims, the 
reasons for which he does not understand. 


$2.60 postpaid 
THE M. H. SCHROEDER COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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HAS YOUR SHIP COME IN? 


Are you looking for the ship whose cargo is romance, 
adventure, intellectual stimulation and dreams? — 
the ship which will reach the far corners of people's 
minds and bring you the riches of human contact, 
knowledge of human nature, understanding of the 
human heart — and actual gold besides? 


YOUR OWN BOOKSHOP MAY 
PROVE TO BE YOUR TREASURE SHIP 


For advice and suggestions write to the 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION SERVICE 
RooM 777B, 18 west 34TH ST., NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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GLOBE TROTTING 


Jungle Lands 


ORDON MacCREAGH, indefatigable 

rover of the earth’s wild regions, records 
in ‘‘White Waters and Black” (Century) 
his hazardous, two years’ wanderings in the 
remote jungles of Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Colombia. The personnel of this exploring 
expedition, which he accompanied, con- 
sisted originally of nine Americans, the 
majority being scientists experiencing their 
first contact with the hardships of tropical 
forests. Active membership was soon re- 
duced, by the premature departure for home 
of six savants, to three survivors, including 
MacCreagh. Finally, he was left with but 
one white companion to carry out to its 
conclusion the perilous itinerary of the under- 
taking. His book, one of the most re- 
markable exploration narratives of the year, 
is illustrated with over one hundred photo- 
graphs. 


“The Hunter” by Ernest Glanville (Har- 
court, Brace) is one of those primitive stories 
whose meed is less than its measure: whose 
critical reception, in other words, is less than 
its value. This book is genuinely first rate; 
it is beautiful and terrible, and, to an amateur 
on the subject, inescapably faithful to the 
life it depicts. It is of a class with Charles 
Livingston Bull’s superb volume of short 
stories of the land to the south of us, ‘‘ Under 
the Roof of the Jungle”, in its impersonal 
veracity, its vivid color, and its unflagging 
drama. In a way, Glanville does a better 
piece of work, for he has succeeded in making 
the savage tribes of the land — the pigmy 
Bushmen — realistic, without attributing to 
them more wits than they have. It is 
difficult to render anthropology interesting, 
yet “The Hunter” makes of the primitive 
people of Africa a fascinating subject. 


XLVIII 


THROUGH BOOKS 


New York to Tahiti 


AMES NORMAN HALL can write 
delightfully of Iceland, Fifth Avenue, 
Spain, Papeete, and points in every direction. 
His ‘“‘On the Stream of Travel” (Houghton 
Mifflin) isthe proof. From his reminiscences 
of boyhood in Iowa and his sketch of a 
Bavarian prison camp, where he was held in 
1918 as an enemy airman, to his concluding 
chapters about the South Seas and his home 
in Tahiti, his book is a vade mecum ‘or 
those inclined toward wanderlust or solitude, 
or both. His quite unapologetic exposition 
of his reasons for living in a small house 
facing the ocean on a little Tahitian penin- 
sula instead of next door to those who are 
most curious about it, is a classic example of 
reticent humor playing upon the literature of 
confession. For that matter, as he points 
out, it may not be in Tahiti that he most 
truly dwells: the Land of Cockaigne s his 
home. Among travel books this is an item 
to be sampled. 


New England 


“T*WO women set out one summer to 

& explore New England in a car—a 
flivver, I think it must have been, from the 
contemptuous yet affectionate way in which 
they write of the motor. They had a 
gorgeous time hunting up old houses and old 
inhabitants, old records and landmarks and 
legends. They followed no set rule, no 
particular road. They were on the trail 
of the vanishing Yankee, and they sought 
him from Greenwich to Ogunquit, some- 
times along the sea coast, sometimes far 
back in the mountains. The only thing 
that diverted their attention from oldtimers 
was an occasional artist colony, as at Lyme 
and Peterboro. They thrilled over the old 
houses of Milford and Guilford and Bristol 
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and Portsmouth. They grieved over the 
intrusion of the mills, the increasing thou- 
sands of Portuguese and Polacks. They 
shivered over tales of Indian massacres. 
They wept over ancient mansions left to 
the mercies of immigrant tenants. They 
had a great time, and they have tried to 
make you feel the fun of it in a book, ‘‘ Tour- 
ing New England” (Penn), which one of 
them, Clara Walker Whiteside, has written, 
and the other, Ada C. Williamson, has il- 
lustrated with fairish etchings of Colonial 
doorways and houses. But somehow their 
ramblings do not quite make interesting 
reading. Not even the introduction of a 
modern Yankee who sends a service car to 
their aid in Ridgefield and finally wins one 
of them in Ogunquit succeeds in raising the 
blood pressure of the reader. 


Scandinavia 

T is unintentionally rendered evident in 

“Two Vagabonds in Sweden and Lap- 
land” by Jan and Cora J. Gordon (Dodd, 
Mead) why these countries should be avoided 
by pleasure loving, sight seeking tourists 
from other lands. The Gordons do their 
able best to make interesting and attractive 
their travel impressions of rustic Sweden 
and bleak Lapland, but one can scarcely 
read the book without realizing that there 
is no incentive here to follow in their foot- 
steps. The handsome volume contains nu- 
merous weirdly fascinating, black-and-white 
drawings by the authors, and four of Jan 
Gordon’s color plates. 


Turkey 

HE “Sick Man of Europe” has been 

most tolerantly dealt with in Clare Sheri- 
dan’s “‘A Turkish Kaleidoscope” (Dodd, 
Mead), a volume of the author’s observa- 
tions gleaned during her occupancy, in 1925, 
of a villa overlooking the Bosphorus. How- 
ever, she tempers her romantic apprecia- 
tion of picturesque Stamboul, magical street 
and rustic scenes, moonlight on the water, 
visits to the coast villages of the Black Sea, 
with convincing testimony that Young Turkey 
is still a far from worthy candidate for the 
governmental affections of civilized nations. 
The book is attractively made, and adorned 
with thirty two excellent photographs. 


R M ANT 
(Bermuda Government's Oficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 
Fairyland for Rest or Play 


(Average Yearly Temperiture of 70°) 
oo 2 Days From New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring unequalled 
express service via Palatial 
New Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners. 


S. S. “*FORT VICTORIA”’ 
S. S. ‘“‘FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Rac- 
ing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Editor 

of Harper’s Magazine, has compiled 

a list of questions for you to have answered 
by the Securities Salesman that will help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


A safe-guard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 


A copy of this Questionnaire may be had 
for the asking — it is free. 


The Financial Article appearing in the 


November issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will also help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A Sensible Christmas Gift 


SEND YOUR FRIEND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Me Naught's 


MONTHLY 
Not Like Other Magazines 


For $1.50 — 


You can solve quickly the most difficult Christmas gift problem. Any intelli- 
gent person will appreciate such a gift. 


For $7.50 — 


We will send six Christmas gift subscriptions to as many addresses. An 
appropriate card announces the gift and names the giver. Send in your 
Christmas orders NOW. 


In November McNaught’s — 


Stuart Sherman’s last article: ‘‘The Flavor of Times and Places.” Samuel 
G. Blythe tells about the aspirations of the German royalists. C. H. Brether- 
ton expresses a typical British view on ‘‘Those War Debts.” V. V. McNitt 
replies with a spirited American view. O. H. Epperson writes “‘How I 
Became Converted,” a true narrative. There is a brief fiction sketch, 
*‘Romance,” by Adele DeLeeuw. 


McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY 
1475 Broadway . New York City 


For enclosed $1.50, send one year’s subscription to: 
Name 


Address 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


OR many years the authorship of 

“Brittain’s Ida” has been attributed to 
Edmund Spenser. In the bookseller’s and 
auction catalogues this has always been 
reckoned as a “‘Spenser item”. When the 
first edition of this poem was printed in 1628 
the authorship was credited on the title page 
to “that Renouned Poet Edmund Spenser’’. 
This, however, was merely taking advantage 
of Spenser’s popularity. Thomas Warton, 
the critic, suggested Phineas Fletcher as the 
author. Now after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries Warton’s opinion has been con- 
firmed by the discovery by Miss Ethel 
Seaton of an original manuscript of “ Brit- 
tain’s Ida’’ and other poems in the library of 
Sion College. 

While the manuscript is not written by 
Fletcher but in a contemporary hand, the 
internal evidence is conclusive that all the 
poems are of Fletcher’s composition. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, of the four known 
copies of the first edition of this work three 
are in the United States. The only one in 
England is that in the John Rylands Library 
of Manchester. The Huth copy is now in 
the Chapin Library of Williams College, 
Massachusetts. The Farmer copy, after- 
ward Locker-Lampson’s, went into the 
E. D. Church Library and is now in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library. The Brit- 
well Court copy purchased by Dr. Rosenbach 
at Sotheby’s, March 16, 1923, is now in the 
splendid private library of Carl Pforzheimer 
of New York. 


The action of the Harvard authorities in 
giving up the course on the history of the 
printed book will come as a surprise and a 
disappointment to many of the alumni who 
have watched with interest the work done by 


Mr. Winship in this useful and highly cul- 
tural course. Mr. Winship’s giving up of 
the post as librarian of the Widener Collec- 
tion of Harvard to accept the broader re- 
sponsibilities of assistant librarian of the 
University Library is probably in large part 
the cause of the abandonment of this course. 
The post of Widener librarian offered no 
satisfactory opportunity for constructive 
work. As assistant librarian Mr. Winship 
will serve as Harvard’s principal biblio- 
graphical expert and will have direct charge 
of the thousands of rare books and manu- 
scripts in the Treasure Room and the ad- 
joining portions of the stack. His inter- 
national reputation as a bibliographer will be 
enhanced by his special labors in the larger 
field now opentohim. The giving up of the 
course on the printed book is much to be 
regretted, however. The course as Mr. 
Winship gave it was essentially that out- 
lined by the late Harry Widener one night 
after the Hoe sale, just before he sailed for 
England for the last time. Mr. Widener 
maintained that this ought to be the most 
fundamentally cultural course in the college, 
which was exactly what Mr. Winship was 
making it. It has been intimated that the 
course may be revived, and satisfactory 
arrangements to this end can be made, but 
it is a surprise to see Harvard giving up a 
work which has just been started in the 
University of Michigan, which Librarian 
Andrew Keogh of Yale has successfully 
inaugurated, and which Dartmouth and 
other colleges are now considering with a 
view to its establishment there. 


Mary E. Phillips, whose “Edgar Allan 
Poe— The Man” has just been published, 
has spent many years in digging out the 
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es on OS PG 
at HOME 


Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day courses 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 


121 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 





EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
GOATS-OF-ARMS 

ag PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 
PENN DE BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 

Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


BYRNE & LANE 


Importers and Exporters of 


RARE BOOKS 


Reports and Catalogues Solicited 


12 UPPER CAMDEN STREET 
DUBLIN ’ IRELAND 


FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS 
SEND FOR CATALOGU 
Modern American and English Authors, ne hosare Seen Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. HENRY GUNTZER, JR. 
51 North Regent St. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


facts regarding this unique personality in 
American literature. It is claimed that her 
work is to be to Poe what Amy Lowell’s 
*‘John Keats”’ is to that poet. It would bea 
pity indeed, if Miss Phillips were found to 
have unraveled all the Poe mysteries, for 
these have been a source of fascination to his 
increasing circle of readers. Did he write 
“English Notes”’, the rejoinder to Dickens’s 
“‘American Notes”? Did he write that rare 
work on mesmerism by ‘“‘A Gentleman of 
Philadelphia”’, which is credited to him by 
Joseph Jackson, the Philadelphia Poe schol- 
ar? These have been fruitful fields for con- 
troversy and it would be too bad to have 
them all cleared up at once. 

The angling narrative “‘On Dry-Cow 
Fishing as a Fine Art”’ by Rudyard Kipling, 
recently printed by the Rofant Club of 
Cleveland, is already the most sought for of 
the publications of this club of book collec- 
tors. It is not only a Rofant Club book and 
a Kipling first edition, but one of the most 
pleasing of the books designed by Bruce 
Rogers and a fine specimen of modern 
typography produced by William Edwin 
Rudge. This brings it within the range of 
four classes of collectors, and since the 
edition was printed for club members only 
and there are not nearly enough to go 
around, anybody who wants to learn about 
the fine art of Dry-Cow Fishing must pay 4 
pretty stiff price for it. 


AUTOGRAPHS 
OF FAMOUS 


AUTOGRAPHS “Pexsoxs 


Bought and sold. Free Weekly Lists on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 


51 West 49th Street New York Citys 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


Publisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU ~~ ntl 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every c« 
subject. Books on approval. Also Rare Books, Out 
Books, and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (20 iss 
Outline requirements and interests. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


EON KELLEY is at present working on a 
novel, his first. He has contributed an 
occasional story or article to the magazines 
and newspapers. GRANT OVERTON spent 
the last two weeks of August at the Bread 
Loaf School of English in Vermont, where he 
lectured on the practical side of writing. Mr. 
Overton and MICHAEL JOSEPH were co- 
authors of “‘ The Commercial Side of Litera- 
ture”. ‘‘The World of William Clissold’’, 
H. G. WELLS’s new two volume novel on the 
September list of publications, is being 
eagerly awaited. The story is that of a 
business man of sixty who retires to his villa 
in Provence in order to think over his life. 
The author of ‘‘ Atlas and Beyond” of two 
years ago, ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH, is a 
resident of Massachusetts and a promising 
poet. NEWMAN FLOWER, literary director of 
Cassell and Company, has had many books 
published in the last decade. 

A new advocate of the west, EDGAR LEE 
MASTERS, has returned from that part of the 
country, having stopped on his way to visit 
his boyhood home, Petersburg, Illinois. 
Mr. Masters has been reading proofs of his 
new poem, “‘ Lee”, which will be published in 
September. He is now at work on some 
reminiscences of his father as a young 
state’s attorney in Petersburg. JEANETTE 
MARKS is the author of ‘Genius and Disas- 
ter” which appeared last year. She has 
contributed poetry to various magazines, and 
is a member of the English department at 
Mount Holyoke College. Starting in news- 
paper work in 1909, WILLIAM A. MCGARRY 
has continued in the literary field and is a 
contributor to ‘“‘The Nation”, ‘‘The New 
Republic”, ‘“‘The Outlook”, and other 
magazines and papers. 

Originally from North Dakota, KATHLEEN 
ROBERTSON has had a varied career, number- 


ing among her experiences school teaching in 
a lonely western district where it was 
necessary to carry a gun, selling books in 
Chicago, and doing editorial work in a New 
York publishing house. STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET is at present in Europe, where he in- 
tends to stay for a year or two doing research 
work for more poetry. The occasion for his 
going was the award of one of the Guggen- 
heim Fellowships. The account of ALDOUS 
HUXLEY’S round the world trip, which ended 
in this country, will be published this fall in 
book form. HELENE MULLINS has had 
many poems published in various magazines, 
and last year, in collaboration with her sister, 
published a book “Paulus Fy”, a satire. 
Formerly a cowboy, and the author of several 
juvenile books, HAL BORLAND is now in the 
east, continuing his writing. ISABEL PATER- 
SON, author of two novels, “‘The Singing 
Season” and “The Fourth Queen” (the 
latter a romance concerning Queen Eliza- 
beth), is also the M. I. P. who writes fasci- 
nating gossip about literary events and per- 
sonages in the Herald-Tribune ‘‘ Books’’. 
Among the students at the Bread Loaf 
School of English this summer was MARY 
HOLBROOK RUSSELL, who spends her winters 
teaching in Massachusetts. THOMAS BURKE 
and Lillian Gish are collaborating on a new 
moving picture, to be done especially for 
Miss Gish. ‘Crossroads to Childhood’’, to 
be published soon, is the third of the series of 
books on children’s reading by ANNE CAR- 
ROLL Moore. Of special interest is the chap- 
ter which contains suggestions for children in 
theirteens. The filming of ‘“‘ Walls of Glass’, 
LARRY BARRETTO’S new novel, is in the 
offing, and the book itself promises popular- 
ity. The first Englishwoman to win the 
Blindman Prize of $250 is RuTH MANNING- 
SANDERS. Her poem was “The City”, a 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


“THe Story OF PHILosopuy,” ac- 
cording to book-dealers, reads 
better and sells faster than most 
novels, “THe Story OF PuHILoso. 
Puy” is a book for the years. 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


@ The lives and opinions of SOC- 
RATES «+ PLATO « ARISTOTLE + 
BACON «+ SPINOZA «+ KANT - 
VOLTAIRE - LOCKE « SCHOPEN- 
HAUER «SPENCER - NIETZSCHE 
BERGSON + CROCE +« RUSSELL « 
SANTAYANA « JAMES «- DEWEY. 


@ A Fact: “The Story of Philosophy” 
is the best-selling non-fiction k 
in America. This is why: 


@ “Exciting”. — Heyrwoop Broun 


q@ “A liberal education.”—B’klyn Eagle 

@ “Just what I've been hunting for for 
years.” 

— Henprik WitLteM Van Loon 

@ “Thoroughly scholarly, thoroughly 


useful, human and readable. 
—Joun Dewey 


@ “The profoundest story our race can 
tell, full of wonder and delight.” 
—Jonn Macy 


@ “Fascinating ... a week with "The 
Story of Philosophy’ is easily worth 
a year with the average college pro- 
fessor.” —Sruart P. SHERMAN 


@ “A book thus brilliantly written is 
far more than a tour de force. It will 
be enjoyed by both experts and 
amateurs.” — Boston Transcript 


@ “Durant brings that refreshment to 
the general reader which was so 
notable in the writing of William 
James; as a biographer he has some- 
thing of the gifts of "hme Strachey.” 

ew York Times 

@ “Where Addison failed, Durant has 
succeeded. He has humanized phil- 
osophy. He has made it live and 
dance and sing. It is a fit companion 
for Wells's ‘Outline of History’... . 
Fascinating ... Brilliant... Human.” 

—~ Henry Hazuitt, The New York Sun 


@ Octavo size 586 pages, 21 full-page 
illustrations. $5.00 at all book stores. 


p' SIMON AND SCHUSTER, New York 





long narrative. ALLAN NEVINS expects to 
publish soon a volume on “‘ The Emergence 
of Modern America’’, which is to be a social 
history of the United States after the Civil 
War. He is also bringing out a new edition 
of the diary of Philip Hone, with a mass of 
new material. The manuscript of FRANCEs 
NEWMAN’S first novel, ‘“‘The Hard-Boiled 
Virgin’’, has just been delivered to her pub- 
lishers, and will appear in October. Miss 
Newman has been known heretofore as the 
author of ‘‘The Short Story’s Mutations”. 
WILL Cuppy has fortified himself behind his 
sand dunes and kept out all intruders in order 
to write a novel, in favor of which he 
abandoned the play that he has been writing 
for ten years. Another prize winner is 
among the contributors to this month’s 
BOOKMAN. It is MARGERY SWETT MANs- 
FIELD, to whom was awarded the $100 poetry 
prize by the Chatterbox of “The New 
Leader”. Miss Mansfield is a contributor to 
“Poetry”, and has written on dancing for 
“The Dance”’’. JESSE HUGO FELDMAN, when 
last heard from, was in Washington. 
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A Letter —and a Book 


HEN you get a letter do you stop to think 

that the entire government has labored to 
bring it to you? When you buy the latest novel do 
you realize that the great, silent yet intricate 
organization of the book wholesaler has been busy 
for your pleasure? 


Every year thousands upon thousands of new 
books are issued, by publishers of whom your 
bookseller does not, cannot know more than 4 
hundred or two. To render the best of these books 
available to you — that is the work of the book 
wholesaler. 

When you get a letter think of a myriad of clerks 
rushing to serve you. When you buy a book think 
of the infinite contacts, the vast stock, and the 
unrivalled book-distributing facilities of the 
wholesaler. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
NEW YORK 


Please mention. THE Booxman in writing to advertisers 





THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


ETTERS have been arriving. This is 
hardly surprising, but mark what they 
contain: 

“The list is everything you say. It is, I 
believe, the most impressive and most al- 
luring list I have seen issued by a single 
publisher during any one season. It seems 
to cover the whole circle of possible literary 
endeavor, and at each point with some work 
of excellence.” 

That is signed by Edwin Bjorkman. 

And then Charles Hanson Towne: ‘‘ The 
finest ever put out by any publisher during 
any given season.”’ 

Someone must write the music to this. 
Great days are gilding the crags on Murray 
Hill. Summer is going out like an ice-jam. 
During July and August slow laborious days 
were pried off the summer by fearful effort; 
during the latter part of August the days 
went easier; and then suddenly there was a 
cumulative grinding crash, a crescendo of 
sound, an acceleration of motion — and sud- 


denly time slipped out from under our feet 
and left us floundering. Such a confusion 
of days, long days, short days, good days, 
bad days, thin, thick, wide, hot and chilly — 
why, I have never seen such a veritable 


Zip! there goes another. 
It seems just like that. Fortunately the 
books are not in such confusion. The mills 
of New York and other states grind out very 
steadily. Truck loads are being stacked at 
our warehouses. They beggar my adjectives 
and me a blurb artist) and thrill my imag- 
ination. Writing about them is a fine exer- 
cise for the inferiority sense. I feel like an 
artist in a buggy sketching Rolls Royces on 
the wing. But what ho! There are artists 
who have to walk. 


chowder of events. 


* * * - 


T is only meet that the third book by the 
author of two such successes as WIFE OF 
THE CENTAUR and CRUEL FELLOWSHIP 
should be anticipated with great interest. 
And it is only meet that we should discover 
Cyril Hume to have fulfilled all prophecies 
in THE GOLDEN DANCER. He has strength- 
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ened the hold his idealized romance has over 
old friends, and at the same time gained 
many new ones by the simplicity and appre- 
ciation of common things to be found in this 
new book. Everyone who has ever read 
Hume’s books has seized on this one. And 
a new audience is discovering him. 

Harry Hansen says of THE GOLDEN DAN- 
CER: “‘ The author knows that there are mo- 
ments when every human being idealizes the 
life around him. The lover spirit makes him 
a faun for an hour or a day; the girl of his 
affection is a wood nymph, a dryad. The 
cacophony of industry, of human activity 
round about, falls discordantly on his sensi- 
tive ear. He tears himself away from the 
market and the factory and wanders far 
afield, tinting the landscape with the rosy 
hues of his imagination. . . . At such times 
he waves the iconoclasts aside. Why preach 
that life is illusion and bitter pain? Pan still 
exists if you will but look for him.” 


* x * * 


DMUND DULAC saw the manuscript 
of Helen Beauclerk’s GREEN LACQUER 
PAVILION, a fantasy of sophisticated ro- 
mance, and was so delighted with its possi- 
bilities that he not only illustrated it but 
designed the complete format of the volume. 
As astory it is enchanting, as a book it is 
really beautiful. 

With the daring of Arlen, the grace of 
Elinor Wylie, Miss Beauclerk has written a 
subtle, penetrating, witty thing. Her char- 
acters step behind a magic screen and find 
their respectable selves destroyed. Their 
true selves, their hidden motives and loves, 
are revealed in situations at once dramatic 
andcomic. This is a novel that is sure to be 
discussed, sure to be displayed in drawing 
rooms. It is an achievement in the new and 
rare of literature and art. 

Another colorful and highly successful 
combination of author and artist is that of 
Ida Zeitlin and Theodore Nadejen, who have 
collaborated in SKAZKI: TALES AND LEG- 
ENDS OF OLD RussiA. Miss Zeitlin has done 
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into English these tales from the lore of the 
Mystic empire, and the well-known Russian 
artist has done twelve lavish plates in color, 
twelve on gold, end-papers in full color, and 
seventy-two half-page black and white draw- 
ings forthe book. Altogether it is one of the 
most gorgeous and exotic gift-books of the 
year. 

This idea of collaborating author and ar- 
tist to make a book in format to suit content 
promises many interesting developments. 


* * * * 


HEVRONS is a story of the war from 
the private’s point of view, humorful, 
brilliant, whose language Lawrence Stallings 
calls ‘‘salted by Five Wars and enriched with 
the graphic idioms of men living close to the 
common events of existence — eating, drink- 
ing, loving, fighting, dying.. . .”’ Sergeant 
Eadie of CHEVRONS is a great creation. Hear 
what he has to say to his buddy threatening 
death and destruction to a “‘shavetail”” who 
has picked on them once too often: ‘“‘Now 
don’t go shooting that officer,”’ said Eadie. 
“That’s not the thing. I won’t have it.” 
He walked a way in silence. ‘‘A better way 
would be to wait until he’s asleep and then 
we'll tie him to his bunk with a little of this 
wire, trickle some gasoline over him, then 
you and I snap cigarette butts at him until 
we set him alight.” 

““Man!” exclaimed Jake. ‘‘Where do you 
get your ideas? I wish to Gawd I was edu- 
cated. Ever since I met you I’ve been 
sorry I never finished grammar school.”’ 

The novel is all war. It is one of the two 
or three real war books, written from the 
point of view of the regular, and with the 
regular’s fragrant candor. The war was not 
play, by any means, to these fellows. But 
it had its moments. 

For sheer unadulterated excitement, for 
humor, for noise, CHEVRONS is the book. 
It bears the plainly written guarantee of 
first-hand stuff. 


* x * * 


SPICY book, Dry MARTINI: oR A 
GENTLEMAN TURNS TO LOVE. Itis by 

John Thomas; it is the story of Willoughby 
Quimby, worldly-wise and debonair, who 
recollected himself as possessed of a daughter. 
“Mr. Quimby, after the fashion of his kind, 





presented a flawless exterior to the world he 
lived in. There was no gap in the armor of 
his savoir faire. His manner, in the most 
critical periods, was as impeccable as his 
attire. His dissipations were conducted as 
the debauchery of a gentleman should be 
conducted. He was contemplated with rey- 
erent awe by the aspiring young-men-about- 
town. His life in Paris was complete and 
self-contained. It bore no relationship to 
the progress of the world. He went from 
bar to bar, from cabaret to cabaret, and he 
faced every problem of life with a suave 
negation which made his position impreg- 
nable.”’ 

His ex-wife wrote as follows: “‘I am re- 
liably informed that you drink constantly, 
that you persist in your other less ostensible 
forms of indulgence, and that you are begin- 
ning to lose your hair. The fact that you 
are clearly the most ideally unsuitable in- 
dividual to place in charge of a budding 
daughter gives me some hope. You may be 
precisely the form of medicine required by 
our unhappy offspring. In any case, I am 
left no choice. The brat insists on going to 
you.” 

She did. And thereby hangs our tale. 


* *” * * 


F Irvin Cobb has made drama of the New 
York streets, Somerset Maugham has 
gone to a far distant field — the far-East — 
for the material of which his new book of 
stories is woven. Charles Hansen Towne 
writes enthusiastically of THE CASUARINA 
TREE: “Maugham .. . told me once that 
there is a tale to be found in the meanest hut, 
if the right artist comes along to dig it out. 
He is that artist. Ithink I have seldom read 
a finer piece of work than “‘The Letter” 
which is a part of this collection. What a 
whirlwind it is! And how Maugham takes a 
woman, as he is fond of doing, examines her 
as a naturalist might a butterfly, and dissects 
her every motive. The power of the narra- 
tive is so tense that the reader is made breath- 
less after only afew paragraphs. Ray Long, 
editor of Cosmopolitan Magazine, selected 
it as the best story he had published in 1925. 
Maugham has since made a play of it, and 
it will be produced in London this year, 
and then undoubtedly come to the United 
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States. ‘“‘The Outstation” is equally 
strong. In it the author shows two men, 
one a gentleman, the other not, in a singular 
situation where they grate on each other’s 
nerves to the breaking point. It is a terrific 
study in psychology, almost bitter, certainly 
biting, in its understanding of class hatred 
and the clash of temperaments. Boththese 
tales, and indeed the other four which make 
up this volume, contain the material for full- 
length novels. Yet Maugham, with his 
restraint, has tied them up in small packages 


and gained an effect thereby that is little’ 


short of masterly. What he knows of frail 
mortals, this wizard of words!”’ 


* * x * 


A small paragraph goes in here to announce 
to the imaginative vagabonds who may by 
chance read this, that E. V. Lucas is bringing 
out A WANDERER IN ROME No guide was 
ever nicer about offering his arm; no city 
kinder than Rome to the fancy-free. When 


you read this the book will be three days old. 
And Rome, so they say, is eternal. 


* * * * 


N the thirtieth of September will be 
published THE WORLD OF WILLIAM 
CLISSOLD, by H. G. Wells. 

To us who have read the book, who have 
watched over and worked on its production, 
this announcement is sufficiently dramatic. 
Two volumes. More than eight hundred 
pages. Wells’ greatest novel. ‘‘ William 
Clissold dared to face life and think it 
through.”’ 

Again I regret being an aviator on a tricy- 
cle. I have noticed often that it takes the 


length of a book to do justice to a book, in 
its qualities and faults and flavors. Perhaps 
it would be safer here for me to quote a report 
written by an associate of mine in the full 
heat of its reading, when he felt that he had 
to write or burst. 

“I think it is the book that will interpret 
the twentieth century to itself and for all 
future time. 

“The appeal of this character, the scope 
of this novel is universal. No person who 
wishes to understand his times in relation to 
himself can afford to miss these absorbing, 
challenging pages. They are the product of 
vast human understanding and mental 
balance. 

““H. G. Wells presents this great person- 
ality at grips with the puzzles of life which 
confront every thinking man and woman. 
He searches the nooks and crannies of the 
mind. Hesurveys the philosophy and ideals 
of twentieth century liberalism. Through 
the idealistic groping of the day, through the 
trials, loves and petty circumstance of life, 
William Clissold moves, a gigantic figure 
with a gigantic power of contemplative un- 
derstanding. 

“‘Probably no character has ever been pre- 
sented in fiction with such absorbing whole- 
ness and clarity as William Clissold. He is 
human. Heisfascinating. Heis twentieth 
century man, surveying the world as it is 
and surveying it in kaleidoscopic moods. 
By turn he is angry, witty, amused, scorn- 
ful, regretful, hopeful.”’ 


* * * * 


September thirtieth. 
H. G. Wells. 


Two volumes. By 


ALAN RINEHART. 
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AITH, HEALTH AND COMMON 

SENSE by Edwin A. McAlpin is going 
to be interesting to several kinds of folks. 
It will interest those who are wondering just 
how far New Thought, Faith Healing and 
other sects have influenced orthodox Chris- 
tians. For Mr. McAlpin is a Presbyterian 
minister and he is advocating nothing but 
what is strictly in accord with the teachings 
and practices of his church. Yet the book 
treats of many subjects which our fathers 
might not have believed to belong in the 
province of the minister. Among the topics 
are “‘Religion and Health”’, “Sin and Sick- 
ness”, “‘Applying Religion to Health”, 
“Scripture Lessons Which Assist in Healing 
Illness’. But the book will also be of inter- 
est to laymen who while not interested in an 
academic study of the question are interested 
in making worship as meaningful to them as 
possible. They will find here directions and 
help to use the public worship and private 
devotions to promote health and peace. In 
another way it will interest ministers and for 
them Mr. McAlpin has added a supplemental 
chapter. This is intended to show the 
minister the way to a mental background 
which will make his services the kind that 
will give mental and physical assuranceas well 
as spiritual instruction. Thebookis published 
in ‘‘Doran’s Modern Readers’ Bookshelf ’’. 


x * * * 


ND here is another Presbyterian minister, 
a James H. Snowden, who writes on 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MORMONISM. What Dr. 
Snowden has sought to do is to give an un- 
prejudiced account of the origin and history 
of the Mormon Church. After pointing out 
that it is a religion of distinctly American 
origin he gives a study of the social and 
psychological backgrounds from which the 
religion sprung. Then follows the account 
of Joseph Smith, the finding of the golden 
plates and the subsequent history of migra- 
tions, the settlement in Utah and the great 
political strength of the new church. The 
closing chapters analyze the movement today 
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showing its strength and its weaknesses and 
raising the question as to whether it can 
adapt itself to the intellectual changes which 
are taking place in the world of which it is a 
part. Whether the book is unprejudiced or 
not may be left to the judgment of the in- 
dividual reader but I think that every one 
will concede that thetreatment is friendly and 
tolerant and that the author has arranged 
his facts and deductions in a way that gives us 
an historic survey of fascinating interest. 
7 ~ * * 
ROF. A. T. ROBERTSON is adding 
another book to his distinguished produc- 
tions. This he calls STUDIES IN THE TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A year ago he 
published AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM. In connection with such a 
study there are sure to be many things of in- 
terest which will be crowded out of a text 
which must cover pretty definite ground. 
The new book is filled with these interesting 
side lights. One of the most fascinating 
chapters is “‘Romance and Tragedy in the 
History of the New Testament Text’’. In 
this chapter he tells the story of the men who 
have made possible our English Bible of to- 
day, struggling for purity of text and ac- 
curacy of translation. Their struggle was 
not alone with Greek verbs but against 
prejudice, intolerance, ignorance and physi- 
cal disease. The layman will find many 
things to interest him in this new volume. 
7 * * ~ 
HE friends of Christian scholarship 
everywhere will be glad to know that 
Professor Geerhardus Vos of Princeton 
Theological Seminary has agreed to publish 
his lectures on the Messianic consciousness. 
The lectures when published will have the 
title THe SELF-DISCLOSURE OF JESUS. 
Those who have heard Dr. Vos in the class 
room and those who have read the manu- 
script declare that this volume will be one of 
the most important contributions to Chris- 
tian theology of the present day. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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The BIBLE in the 
LANGUACE of TO-DAY 


A new translation retaining the majesty, 
beauty, and reverence of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, yet crystal clear for the modern reader. 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 


Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testaments in the language 
we speak today; obscure and obsolete words, heretofore fully understood 
by the scholar only, are now replaced by their modern counterparts, their 
full meaning released for the reader and student of today by the most 
eminent living Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation caused by the unfamiliar phraseology 
of older translations, which were clear enough for the early Christians, and 
can be just as unmistakably clear for us only when presented in the lan- 


guage we use today. “‘It is entitled toan honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know whatit actually says.” 


— Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Because, second, it is a direct translation from original Greek and 
Hebrew sources, some of which were not available to earlier translators. 


Because, third, the light of modern research has enabled the trans- 
lator to dissipate many shadows in earlier translations. 


**The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task” 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the Reverend Professor 
James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Moffat is world-renowned as an authority on 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek — eminent theologian and religious historian. 


FREE 22: 


use the coupon 
The Old and New Testaments Complete 


in one rich full Limp Leather Volume. Ly 


You will want to see this superb book for your- 
self. To enable you to judge its worth conveniently 
we will be glad to send it post-paid for ten days’ 
free examination. If you find it indispensable, 


lation ever issued 


2700 Years of 
Revelation 


have given us our Bible. Be- 
tween the fragmentary hand- 
written papyrus records of the 
ancient Hebrews and the mod- 
ern English Bible of today there 
have passed nearly 3,000 years of 
inspired writing, of divine reve- 
lation, of devoted labor, of he- 
roic martyrdom. Coming to us 
incomplete and imperfect—parts 
lost for centuries and then re- 
gained —our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by primitive 
translation and transcription, 
suppressed and confused by in- 
quisitions and bias, yet step by 
step through the centuries the 
Word has been more clearly re- 
vealed. And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward — the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


**Many persons will now read 
it through sheer interest who 
have neverread the old version.”” 

—Edwin E. Slosson, Director, 


Science Service. 


“I feel sure that this transla- 
tion is bound to winits wayinto 
the general reading of the peo- 


” 


ple. —Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


“This volume makes the mean- 
ing of the Bible moreclearto the 
ordinary reader chen any trans- 
* —James G. 
K. McClure, McCormick Theolog- 


ical Seminary. 


“Brilliant and stimulating.” 


—Sunday School Times. 


“*A noble contribution.”’ 
— Methodist Review. 


“Every Bible student who 
uses this version will feel under 
obligation to this distinguished 
scholar.” —The Expositor. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


may own it at a price that saves 4% for you. The 
regular price is $7.50, but to place within reach of 
everyone Dr. Moffatt's vivid and illuminating trans- 
lation, this special edition is being offered, tempo- 
rarily, for $5.00. If you do not care to keep the vol- - 
ume, you need simply return it. 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York ' Cy 


A New Translation, bound in full limp morocco. Within ten days I 
will either r7 the book or remit $5.00 as payment in full under 
(Bookman 10-26) 


t 
| 
a Please send me post-paid for free examination, THE HOLY BIBLE, 
I 


your special offer. 
Name 
Address__ 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE difficulty with such a book as “‘ God 

and Reality’? (Longmans, Green) by 
Marshall Bowyer Stewart, D.D., is to find 
the reader’s point of contact with the mate- 
rial. Whom will the book serve; who will 
be illuminated? Possibly many, but one 
wonders about the numbers who will be inter- 
ested to study with the author (who is pro- 
fessor of dogmatic and moral theology at 
Nashotah House) whether God is to be 
thought of “‘as a distinct Voice, Presence, 
Object, Person close at hand, or as the per- 
fect ideal of Value, or as the Primal Reality 
upon which the whole universe depends”’. 
“God and Reality” is the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1925-1926, and as such com- 
mands the attention of scholars for its ex- 
haustive research into the various meanings 
which have been and are attached to the 
term God. 


“Saint Catherine of Siena as Seen in Her 
Letters” (Dutton) is translated and edited 
with an introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 
The letters are those of a highly spiritually 
exalted personality, living, thinking, writing 
in the very role of sainthood. Her thoughts 
of saintly guidance and rebuke were ad- 
dressed freely to persons of every class of 
society. The letters are unpolished and 
voluminous, uninteresting as pieces of writ- 
ing, but if one is persistent they present a 
quite remarkable picture of the Middle Ages, 
and of a character unique in its simplicity 
and spiritual adherence. 


The Right Reverend Charles Gore, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Oxford, has been prolific 
in his writings on belief. His latest book, 
“Can We Then Believe?” (Scribner), is in 
natural sequence to his former presentations. 
He has gone at this treatise in the fine spirit 
of having listened attentively to what his 
critics have had to say, and what others are 
saying, on the various aspects of belief. The 
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volume is designed for “the ordinarily edu- 
cated man rather than the professed scholar’. 
Dr. Gore starts with the strong premise that 
the grounds of Christian religion abound in 
experience and history, and proceeds logi- 
cally to build his structure of reason for be- 
lief. The book consists in part of sermons 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
As designed, it is an easy reading volume for 
the educated laymen. It is replete with his- 
toric evidences to reassurelagging faith or to 
create new faith in a religion ‘‘founded on 
self evident probabilities as well as on the 
massive experience of mankind as a whole”. 


An author who can produce nearly a score 
of books upon religious subjects, treated in a 
bright, clear, humanely understanding and 
interesting manner, and still retain his au- 
dience, has an assured place in authorship. 
The Boreham books “are beginning to as- 
sume the proportions and the dignity of a 
library”. Still the latest one, “‘A Tuft of 
Comet’s Hair” (Abingdon Press), reveals 
the author — F. W. Boreham — in as happy 
a vein as in his previous essays which have 
elicited high praise. These latest essays are 
fascinating ‘‘analyses of humanity from 
many different angles and in many varying 
phases’’— analyses that lead into rich, 
constructive Christian thought. This Aus- 
tralian is performing a splendid service to a 
growing range of readers. 


““When Rome Reigned”’ (Revell) by Anne 
S. Lee is a story of the dawntime of Chris- 
tianity. It is a very simple story — simply 
written. It hasits pictures of the days of the 
Roman Empire when disciples of the Naza- 
rene were to be found everywhere — even 
in Cesar’s household. It has its love story, 
and its chapters of excitement, worked in 
with such historic background as to give a 
popular running commentary of those “‘fate- 
ful and perilous times when imperial Rome 
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reigned in glory and with power” and Chris- 
tianity was seeking its foothold. 


Any book which can lead to the making of 
finer manhood out of boys is a religious book 
and deserves mention in these columns. 
‘“‘When Men Were Boys” (Association Press) 
is a collection of poetry about boys. The 
compiler, G. Cornelius Baker, has brought 
together selected verse of noted poets in such 
a way as to make the reader live again the 
days of boyhood and to come to deeper un- 
derstanding of boy life. Parents, teachers, 
and leaders will be profited and, through 
them, our boys. 


“The Bible has always seemed to me the 
most fascinating of books, not only for what it 
tells but for what it refrains from telling. . . . 
Especially is this true of its references to the 
women who come and go across the old 
Hebraic stage. I have wondered deeply 
aboutthem. What oftheir motives? What 
of their inner joys or their heart-break? 
These are not given by the masculine nar- 
rators. They lie, somewhere, far beneath 
the calm surface of the record. It is for this 
reason that I have attempted to interpret 
what might have been the moving forces in 
the lives of Bible women. It seems almost 
too daring a thing to do.”’ In this spirit 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull approaches “Far 
Above Rubies” (Revell), ‘‘Heart Stories of 
Bible Women”. There is poetry of spirit, 
deep, clear understanding, and fine revelation 
in the pages which speak of “‘The Heart of 
Bathsheba”’, ‘‘ The Love of Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter’’, “‘ The Vow of Hannah”, ‘“‘ The Guerdon 
of Naomi’’, ‘“‘The Bride of Cana’’, “The 
Mother of Gennesaret’’, “‘The Wife of Pon- 
tius Pilate’, ‘“‘The Maid of Emmaus”. 
Imaginative — yes, but fine spiritual imagi- 
nation of woman’s heart in the moving 
drama of familiar Biblical scenes. 


In the series of ‘‘The World Call to the 
Church” (Longmans, Green) are four books: 
“The Call from the Far East”; “‘The Call 
from India”’; ‘‘ The Call from Africa”; ‘“‘ The 
Call from the Moslem World”. In each 
book is a preface by the Right Reverend 
St. Clair Donaldson, Bishop of Salisbury. 
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The books are published for the Missionary 
Council of the Church Assembly of the 
Church of England. Each volume is acom- 
prehensive statement of the facts which con- 
stitute a “Call” to the Church, and each of 
the four volumes is in response to the chal- 
lenge to the Church for the guidance and the 
constructive force which only the Christian 
Church can give. This mass of informative 
material, presented with a strong missionary 
purpose, should prove influential in inciting 
missionary zeal and Christian effort in a 
world brotherhood of ministry that really 
serves mankind of every nation. 
—W. J.C. 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


Out West 

ULES, oxen, snake dancers, “‘ pioneers 
of the old sort’, hairless Mexican 
dogs, sheep herders, ranchers, homesteaders 
-it is the human Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, of 1870 and 1903 that arises from the 
pages of R. B. Townshend’s ‘‘A Tenderfoot 
in Colorado”, “A Tenderfoot in New 
Mexico”, and now his ‘“‘ Last Memories of a 
Tenderfoot”’ (Dodd, Mead). And yet these 
pages from memory’s notebook and from the 
files of the “‘Westminster Gazette”’, “‘ Nine- 
teenth Century”, etc., glow, sparkle, and 
inspire with the eternities that baffle them. 
Somewhat too delicate, these leisurely pages, 
for a country whose inhabitants ‘“‘do” the 
Grand Canyon, the Yosemite, and the 
Yellowstone between bites and trains! Such 
whimsy and quietude as manifest themselves 
here are a rebuke to us descendants of — the 
neighbors and fellow countrymen of, say, 

Henry David Thoreau. 


James Willard Schultz, who is one of the 
last of the oldtime frontiersmen and traders, 
has an imposing list of Indian folklore books 
to his credit. “Signposts of Adventure” 
(Houghton Mifflin) is really a study of no- 
menclature; its particular subject, Glacier 
Park — “ Backbone-of-the-World”’, as the 
Blackfeet called their own preserve. There 
can seldom be a choice, in the minds of many, 
between the picturesque if unpronounceable 
Indian names and the banal ones that have 
ofttimes succeeded them. One can quote, as 
to this voluntary renaming of the Park, the 
remark of old Guardipee concerning Paiota 
Oktokwa (Flying Woman or Florence Falls), 
““Of white women named Florence, there are 
countless thousands.”” Geographically, the 
old names may not stand, but we cherish 
them none the less. This book, with its 
legends and tales of the days, the tribes, that 
are no more, is one to dip into pleasurably. 


xxx 


France and Sicily 

E have had, during the season past, 

books on Paris from every tourist and 
travel angle; at last in Ford Madox Ford’s 
**A Mirror to France” (A. and C. Boni) we 
have one on France or, rather, the French. 
It justifies its title, inasmuch as it really 
holds up a glass which reflects the spirit, the 
nature, the inwardness, of a people known to 
the great majority of Americans only 
through the involuntarily caricaturistic reflex 
of the daily newspapers. The ‘‘ Left Bank” 
of Paris is the point of departure for a series 
of illuminating excursions through the pro- 
vinces, among the people who live and have 
their being outside the capital. This book 
mirror reflects their minds, habits, and cus- 
toms wittily, entertainingly, and, one feels, 
with truth and sincerity. 


Guidebooks frequently obtain two read- 
ings. The conscientious traveler struggles 
through them before the event, and remains 
to enjoy them with awakened interest after- 
ward. Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s ‘“‘A Student in 
Sicily’? (Dodd, Mead), which is not a guide- 
book, by the author’s explicit word, may 
serve a third purpose, for it is delightful 
enough to stimulate in the average person a 
desire to visit ‘‘Europe’s bridge to Africa”’. 
Mrs. Jackson sees with the artist’s eye, and 
writes with the artist’s pen of that sun 
drenched land of the gods. The tale of its 
varying civilizations, from the Sicanians to 
the Garibaldini, is adequately told, with a 
literary and historical perspective that is 
intelligent and understanding. In addition, 
the book contains really valuable data for 
the collector of the quaint and the beautiful. 


Egypt 
MA” ROBERTS RINEHART hassaid 
that travel is a matter not of places but 


of people. One may add that from the 
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reader’s point of view the most interesting 
thing in a good travel book is the author 
rather than his material. By this token 
Mrs. Rinehart’s ‘‘Nomad’s Land” (Doran) 
—a characteristic account of wanderings 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Wyoming — 
was sure to turn out a jewel among the 
season’s Offerings. It is, indeed, no less. 
Mrs. Rinehart has been taking up such un- 
likely spots as the Libyan and Syrian deserts 
in a semi-serious way, with results that are 
to be missed at the reader’s own risk. 
“Nomad’s Land”’ is a narrative of ‘‘small 
if quaint experiences”’ in Egypt, pleasantly 
stuffed with engaging news of Bedouins, 
tarbushes, conjurers and sheiks, not to men- 
tion fishing, feminism, fleas, and flu, and a 
few sober reflections upon social and politi- 
cal conditions. As for Bagdad, Mrs. Rine- 
hart found it not at all as it was in Douglas 
Fairbanks’s time, and rather of potential 
than actual value as a Mesopotamian 
beauty spot. Other portions of the volume 
contain adventures in wild life in Wyoming 
“where men are men and most Easterners 
are dudes’’ — Mrs. Rinehart proves to the 
hilt that the he-cowboy is still alive and well, 
thank you — and some hilarious confessions 
about flying written in the author’s very 
best vein of high comedy. Among the 
many excellent photographic illustrations 
is one of an apparently delirious and mani- 
festly upside down biplane with the proud 
caption, ‘‘On my word of honor I’m in the 
thing.’’ This is one of the author’s liveliest. 


The ‘‘Wayfarer”’ series (Houghton Mif- 
flin) are glorified guidebooks, generously 
illustrated, and intended to serve equally 
well, through practical information on the 
one hand and good reading on the other, 
both the traveler and the stay at home. 
“A Wayfarer in Egypt” fulfils its purpose 
splendidly; Annie A. Quibell is especially 
well fitted to her task. The wife of an arch- 
eologist, she has lived in Egypt a great deal, 
sometimes actually in the tombs themselves, 
which strangely enough make ideal tempo- 
rary homes. We begin our voyaging with 
her at Alexandria, romantic rendezvous of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and proceed up the 
Nile, investigating as we go the ruins of all 
the important tombs and temples, and with 
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This Is the Time to Come! 


OME to the Land of the Rising Sun— 
and the gay umbrella! Come to Japan 
where the houses are just the size of your 
heart, and as clean as the rain-washed air. 
Where shopping is an art, a play, a joyous 
game of smiles, bows and delicate trifles . . . 
and youcan’t believe your luck until you find 
your friends have bargains just as wonderful. 


COME to China—to Shanghai with its gay 
concessions and the great native city, em- 
broidered on the fringe of a continent of fas- 
cination—full of gardens, temples, bazaars; 
marvelous things to see and buy. To Hong 
Kong, towering out of the blue, a ravishing 
Oriental Riviera, steeped in sunshine and 
flowers. Come to the Philippines—to exotic 
Manila, at the gateway of the South Pacific 
isles. 


BUT COME FIRST to the Canadian Pacific, 
the World s greatest travel specialist, with 
the largest, fastest, newest ships on the Pacific 
—the famous great Empress Liners.Canadian 
Pacific has a way of looking after you that 
comes from forty years of knowing how. 


Only 10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and 
Manila — 


Empress Liners sail 
from Vancouver, con- 
necting at Victoria. 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 East 
Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Market St.; 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. 


Pacific 
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the aid of our guide’s vast historical know]- 
edge reconstructing them into all their orig- 
inal perfection and splendor. By the time 
we reach Philz, that lovely temple so pic- 
turesquely built on an island in the middle 
of the Nile and now doomed to submersion 
through half of each year because of the con- 
struction of the great dam that insures 
THE MODERN LIBRARY southern Egypt water for its crops, we feel 
gives book lovers the outstand- happily acquainted with the lore of ancient 
ing books of all countries and Egypt and quite well enough informed to 


literatures — in English ——- with ; ; 
informative introductions — wr with what it offers the present day 
visitor. 


handsomely printed and bound , 
— pocket sized — at a low price. The Arctic 
HE spirit of the ancient Vikings was 
A NEW MODERN LIBRARY brought gloriously to life by a group of 
title is added on the first of each young men who fared forth into the knee deep 
month. Newest additions: slush of last summer’s snow at Spitzbergen 
Max Beerbohm’s ‘‘Zuleika Dob- and Northeast Land. It was the third of 
son," Oscar Wilde's “De Pro- the Oxford expeditions into the far north, 
fundis, He rman Melville s led this time by George Binney, handsome 
Moby, Dick, Remy de Gour- and gallant young Oxfordian. And it has 
mont's “A Night in the Luxem- ‘ been most interestingly recorded by him in 
bourg,”’ Thomas Hardy's ‘“‘The P : ; 
Te ag a book, well illustrated and handily equipped 
Return of the Native. ° . ‘ 
j with a map and informative appendages, 
Ask your bookseller for a free descrip- called ‘‘ With Seaplane and Sledge in the Arc- 
tive list of the 126 Modern Library ie” (D One i nol ti 
titles or write to the Modern Library at tic (Doran). ne is apt to wonder, sitting 
71 West 45 St., New York City. in the warmth and safety of a city flat, what 
this venturing into the grey and blizzardly 
H. WOLFF now manufactures polar regions is all about, anyway. There 
all Modern Library titles. This is no human and very little bird and animal 
is just one more instance of pub- life to discover; and certainly it can’t be in 
lishers’ confidence in ‘‘the largest quest of a “place in the sun”, for most of 
capacity book plant in the met- the days are dismal, snow strewn ones. 
ropolitan area.”’ It Is a testimo- According to the preface of the book, en- 
nial weal H. WOLFF'S ability to thusiastically written by Professor W. J. 
— books in a ey Sollas of Oxford, there were three purposes 
ew pega es wes y—wee of this venture. First, to ascertain the uses 
an unvarying standard in work- ; ' ' 
manship and value of aircraft in Arctic work; second, 
for scientific ends; third, ‘‘to serve as a 
H WO I FF school for explorers”. Those three things 
. then were the direct purposes of this expedi- 
Complete Manufacturers tion into the iceland. But, assuredly, these 
to Publishers since 1893 ardent young explorers had an indirect pur- 
518-526 West 26th Street, New York pose, too. Before the eyes of each as he 
Telephone Chickering 9667 signed up for his dreary, difficult, dangerous 
jaunt gleamed the word — adventure. 


Saummatiahe athiaietas 2) 


Loss of ‘thousands of feet of film, the re- 
sult of a season spent in making moving 
picture studies of the vanishing Indians na- 
tive to South Eastern Alaska”, and conse- 
quent inability to score a ‘‘beat” over the 
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others in the field, led Earl Rossman to spend 
a year on the unfrequented northern shore of 
Alaska and photograph a complete cycle of 
Eskimo life. The result is “‘ Black Sunlight” 
(Oxford), an uncommonly interesting book. 
Its interest, however, as Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son observes in his introduction, is that of 
picturesque but superficial and consequently 
inaccurate first impressions. It is “the 
newcomer’s truth about the Arctic’’. 


Jungle Lands 


F C. Lestock Reid has rather overwritten 
his opening chapter — do we not know all 
about the call of the wild, the beckoning of 
far distant horizons and so on? — he soon gets 
down to business and makes “‘ An Amateur in 
Africa’? (Adelphi) a treat among travel 
volumes dealing with the Dark Continent. 
The author has journeyed from Cairo to the 
Cape and here gives a sprightly account of 
the joys and dangers he encountered in Om- 
duran, Ibadan, and other places too numer- 
ous and difficult to mention. Interspersed 
are anecdotes, gossip, and information about 
hunting, missionaries, servants, scenery, and 
whatnot told in a lively and humorous style, 
together with comments upon social problems 
from the point of view of one who submits 
disarmingly that the English “‘are the salt of 
the earth, who do and should inherit the 
earth”. Mr. Reid’s observations upon in- 
sects are perhaps his most vigorous. He di- 
vides them into ‘‘ those that bite by night and 
those that bite by day and those that bite all 
the time’’. 


J. Tom Brown, author of ‘“Among the 
Bantu Nomads”’ (Lippincott), spent forty 
years studying the Bechuana and other allied 
tribes,and hesaw much to admire in their cer- 
emonies and tribal organizations. He believes 
that monotheism is preserved as an esoteric 
doctrine among their priestly caste. He 
shows that they have more intellect than 
they are usually credited with, and that 
some of their legends have a high literary 
quality akin to the Scandinavian sagas. 
The author died while the book was in press, 
and it has been edited by H. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, professor of social anthropology at 
the University of South Africa. 
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It appears only on the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries. It identifies 
the “Supreme Authority”. Only with 
this trade-mark do you GET THE BEST. 


Give yourself the satisfaction of hav- 
ing in your home and office the one great 
authority recognized and used universally 
in the courts, libraries, and schools of 
America. For all your questions about 
words, people, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


A Whole Library in dictionary form 
with a wealth of ready information equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. In its 2700 pages it contains 
451,000 entries, 407,000 vocabulary terms 
—thousands of new words with meaning, 
use, spelling, pronunciation, etymology; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; over 6000 illustrations. 
Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
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G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample pages 
of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary on Regu- 
lar and India papers, book- 
let, “You Are the Jury” 
and set of pocket maps. 

(Bookman 10-26) 
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If you have not met the Duke? Why, 


@e DUKE e& DULUTH 


By Thomas Hall Shastid 


What Duke? 


Everybody else has met him, and is talking about his 
You can meet him by ordering 
at any bookstore or of the publisher direct the complete 
set of two exquisite volumes in handsome illustrated 
box. Price, postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra Japan 
paper, autographed, $10.00. A memorable present for 


anyone. Tears, fears, jeers, laughter. 
GEORGE WAHR AED, phy # 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Last year the archery enthusiasts Saxton 
Pope, Arthur Young, and Stewart Edward 
White journeyed to British East Africa for 
the purpose of demonstrating the effective- 
ness of the bow and arrow upon the larger 
species of wild animals, lions being the es- 
pecially desired quarry. Dr. Pope’s book, 
‘The Adventurous Bowmen, Field Notes on 
African Archery’’ (Putnam), is the record, 
kept on the scene by the author, of the expedi- 
tion’s successful progress. The hazardous 
activities of these sportsmen (they had fre- 
quently to employ rifles to save themselves 
from extermination by attacking beasts), as 
here related, form a unique addition to the 
literature of big game hunting. 


Reverend W. J. V. Saville is a missionary- 
anthropologist who has subjected his obser- 
vations over many years to the austere con- 
trol of scientific method. His ‘‘In Unknown 
New Guinea” (Lippincott), dealing in the 
main with the Mailu Islanders, a savage 
tribe of western Papuo-Melanesians off the 
mainland of British New Guinea, is one of 
those learned volumes which the layman 


with a bent for the primitive and ‘‘heathen”’ 
should sample. Writing as consistently as 
may be from the point of view of the natives, 
Reverend Saville offers some thirty two well 
illustrated chapters on such subjects as 
Mailu social divisions and institutions, daily 
life, food, initiation, trade, warfare, magic, 
and amusements. The non-specialist cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the tabu ridden 
Mailu Islanders do not have a very good 
time. The “Follies’’ of those parts, as the 
author calls them, are comparatively tame 
and are staged only in connection with burial 
rites. Bronislaw Malinowski of the Univer- 
sity of London provides an approving fore- 
word. 


Round about Asia 
ROM out the welter of spring and sum- 
mer travel books emerges Roland Dorge- 
lés’s “‘On the Mandarin Road” (Century), 
and not without reason. Dorgelés is 4 
Frenchman and he writes trenchantly, 
poignantly, of a French colony, Indo-China. 
Into his book has stolen the ineffable sweet- 
ness and languor of the Orient of the fairy 
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tales, as well as the tragedy and the strange 
contrasts of the Asia of today. The old and 
the new forever at each other’s throats, 
forever working at cross purposes, the crum- 
bling and upbuilding — these are the mem- 
ories which Dorgelés brought with him from 
the East, and about which he has woven the 
threads of his story. Although shorn of 
some of his illusions, he is hopeful of the fu- 
ture of ‘“‘the land of the primrose moons”’, 
and he sees the humor as well as the pathos 
of barefooted coolies frequenting the movies 
after a season of prayer at the graves of their 
ancestors. 


The fruits of lengthy wanderings, extend- 
ing over fifty years, in Greece, the A°gean 
islands, Asia Minor and the Holy Land, 
among ancient shrines and scenes of scrip- 
tural history, aided by the author’s broad 
classical learning, make of “‘East and West 
of Hellespont” by Z. Duckett Ferriman 
(Houghton Mifflin) a volume of travel remin- 
iscences interesting and valuable far beyond 
the usual. There is a curious mingling of 
modernity and antiquity in the pages that 
seems to revitalize with illuminating signifi- 
cance the life and peoples of bygone ages 
whose waning descendants still dimly exist. 
If all scholarly authors had the erudition and 
intelligence of Mr. Ferriman, the average 
book of this description would be a delight, 
instead of a bore, to read. 


Although “‘The Road to Lamaland” by 
M. L. A. Gompertz (Doran) does not quite 
live up to its subtitle of an adventurous jour- 
ney into western Thibet, it is a sufficiently 
satisfying account to one who has never 
visited that portion of the earth. At times 
the author’s tendency to include a mass of 
irrelevant detail annoys the reader, but on 
practically every occasion of this sort the 
reader is either won over by Mr. Gompertz’s 
bland obliviousness of time, or beguiled by 
the extreme impishness of the “‘ yeh log”’, the 
fox terrier puppies who made the journey ina 
wicker basket on one of the mules. The 
author has handled the description of the 
customs of the different religious sects which 
he encountered in a manner that makes the 
book not only entertaining but definitely 
instructive. 


Finish this Plot—— 
7 a Prize! $40.00 IN 


PRIZES 
It's easy. Use your imagination. Try it. Many successful 
authors once never dreamed they could write. This 
contest calls to your notice the splendid home-study 
course in Short-Story Writing by Dr. Richard Burton, 
“ greatest authority of them all’ 


UNFINISHED PLOT 
by Dr. Burton 


A girl sat at her window, looking sadly 
onto the street. Her young, dear 4 
had confessed the winning of a large 
sum at cards the night before. They 
needed the money to care for an invalid 
mother. Yet gambling was her abhor- 
rence. 

Her eyes fell on a figure in the street, 
ry r lover! Why was he coming so early? 
A_ moment later, a ring: she admitted 
him. They talked: 

“I had to come, first thing this morning. Your 
brother” — 
“You know?’ 

“ Yes — he won the money from me.” 

“You dared?" 

“You needed the money, wouldn't take it from me.” 

(Finish with the girl's reply, and denouement.) 


DR. BURTON 


PRIZES: It will be easy for you to finish this 


* plot. Try it. 1st Prize — $25.00; 2nd — 
$10.00; 3rd — $5.00. Send only one solution, not over 
100 words. Don't copy plot. Write name, age (18 or 
over), and address plainly. Contest closes November 
roth. No plots returned. A few minutes’ use of your 
imagination may win you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway 
it’s good practice. Try. Show this plot to your friends. 
Write for booklet “Short Story Writing”, special rate 
and Profit Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
377 Laird Building Minneapolis 
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Precaution 
Pays | 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution of seeking the ex- 

pert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 


in the Financial Section of MHarper’s 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good investment opportunt- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. } 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the October issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help enlve your investment problems. 


| Harpers | 
MAGAZINE | 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 








Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue New York City 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 


Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
General Booksellers 


New Books - Rare Books - Fine Bindings 
30;Charch St. (Hudson Terminal) New York. ’Phones Cost. 1779-0498 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


TODDARD KING, a Spokane columnist, 

is author of the lyric, ‘‘The Long, Long 
Trail”, which we were singing while we kept 
the home fires burning. His new work to 
follow “‘What the Queen Said” will be 
called “Grand Right and Left”. WILL 
DURANT, whose “‘ The Story of Philosophy”’ 
is now in its 50th thousand, came within an 
inch of being a priest. But the works of 
philosophy which he read as librarian at 
Seton Hall College made an apostate of him. 
He received his doctorate at Columbia in 
1917, taught there, and became famous 
first as lecturer then as director of the New 
York Labor Temple School. He spent 
eleven years in planning and three years in 
writing his best seller. MARION FRANCIS 
BROWN writes poetry just for the fun of it; 
in her secret life she is an advertising man- 
ager. A collection of her poems is called 
“April-Marching”. ARNOLD BENNETT is 
the great author of ‘“‘The Old Wives’ Tale” 
and “Lord Raingo”. At present he is at 
work on several novelettes. With a string 
of achievements half a column long in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who”, DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER will 
say for herself only that she has a few more 
grey hairs and that she has learned the chop 
stroke in tennis. She feels that she makes 
progress in everything but writing, but there 
will be many to disagree with her. Her last 
book is “‘Her Son’s Wife”’. 

EDWARD DAVISON, the young English 
poet, is lecturing this year at Vassar. He is 
also traveling a great deal across the country 
and rapidly achieving a reputation in Amer- 
ica as a critic as well as lecturer. HuGH 
WALPOLE is now on a lecture tour of America. 
His new work, ‘“‘Harmer John”, is to be 
issued, together with ‘“‘The Old Ladies” 
and ‘‘ The Cathedral’’, in a boxed set, ‘“‘The 
Cathedral Works”’. 

W. H. Davies, author of “True Travel- 
lers”, has just completed another volume 
filled with poetic fancy and tramp psycholo- 


gy. IRWIN EDMAN is again teaching in 
Columbia University and completing his 
“Introduction to Philosophy”. His “‘ Rich- 
ard Kane Looks at Life” has appeared in an 
English edition and has been very favorably 
received among English reviewers. RAMON 
GUTHRIE, the young American novelist, 
author of ‘“Marcabrun”, is spending the 
winterin France. His first volume of poetry 
was “Trobar Clus’”. He is an authority 
on twelfth century France. The article by 
DAVID BELASCO, the New York producer 
who has done so much toward introducing 
realism in the theatre, is a chapter from a 
forthcoming book on careers brought to- 
gether by Edward L. Bernays, well known 
public relations counsel. 

ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN has a new 
book on the fall lists, ‘Dew and Bronze’’. 
In addition to poetry he does linoleum cut- 
ting. RopertT L. DuFrrus is a free lance 
journalist who has contributed to the leading 
reviews. He is now connected with the 
Carnegie study of the place of fine arts in 
American life. This winter he is living at 
Palo Alto, California. CAROLYN WELLS 
has gaily embarked on a new series of de- 
tective stories. Her latest is “‘The Red- 
Haired Girl’. FRANK SULLIVAN is a pinch- 
hitter for F. P. A. and Heywood Broun on 
the New York ‘‘ World” and is a feature 
writer who makes commuting worthwhile. 
His book on Martha Hepplethwaite is on 
the autumn list. In returning the proofs of 
his piece, he declares that the McMahon 
who set it is an expert and goes on to wonder 
“if he is the Marshal McMahon I knew so 
well in the Franco-German War of 1870”. 

Innumerable lyrics of SARA TEASDALE 
have been set to music. Her first volume 
of verse in some years is ‘‘ Dark of the Moon’’. 
EDNA FERBER is the author of ‘‘Show Boat”’, 
for which she has been sued variously by 
Tom Taggart and a Catholic convert. 
LAURENCE STALLINGS, former literary editor 
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No FASTIDIOUS WOMAN will tolerate a bad 
dinner, a poor orchestra, a dull play, a stupid 
book. 


For sure avoidance of boredom she keeps cur- 
rent with Goings On About Town —the New 
Yorker's calendar of the amusements of the 
week that are worth while. 

And she keeps abreast of the New Yorker's 
critiques of The Theatre, The Art Galleries, 
Musical Events, The Current Cinema, The New 
Books; and its reporting of Sports, New Things 
On and Off The Avenue, Places to Dine and 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


While, of course, the New Yorker's Talk of 
the Town, its fresh and zestful gossip of people 
and places, its wit, its brilliance and its satire, 
keep her delightedly in the stream of activities 
that is New York. 

Entertaining in itself, an infallible guide to 
entertainment through the town, what fas- 
tidious woman would be without it? 

Will you receive it on approval for a month, 
delivered to your home? You will like it enor- 
mously and gladly have it always—or you won't 
like it and you may cancel your subscription 
without charge. Shall we send it to you? 


15 cents 
the copy 


$5.00 
the year 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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of the New York “‘ World’’, has gone south 
for the winter, where he says he plans to 
read all the things he has not had time to 
read these last hectic years. FLOYD DELL, 
after the publication of “An Old Man’s 
Folly”, is now at work on his biography of 
Upton Sinclair and is also doing a certain 
amount of lecturing. WILL Cuppy lives in 
a shack up north, where he writes enough in 
the summer to buy heavy underclothes and 
a carton of oatmeal for the winter. HARRY 
HANSEN, formerly of Chicago, has become 
immediately successful as a metropolitan 
critic. FLORENCE L. STRAUSS, scenario editor 
with First National Pictures, is no larger 
than Anita Loos. 

MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO and her 
daughter Pamela are again in New York. 
The author of ‘‘The Velveteen Rabbit’ has 
plans for several new juveniles and a novel. 
FRANK SWINNERTON is showing his wife 
America and doing a few lectures on the side. 
“Summer Storm” is proving highly popular. 
FRANCES M. FROST was a junior at Middle- 
bury College at the time ‘‘Memory” was 
written. She has since married. JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON is editor of ‘‘ The Human- 
izing of Knowledge” series and is author 
with Dr. J. H. Breasted of a new work, 
“The Human Adventure”. Dr. Robinson’s 
volume is called “The Ordeal of Civil- 
ization”. ALICE M. JORDON has charge 
of the work with children in the Boston 
Public Library. LARRY BARRETTO is a 
thoroughgoing and experienced New Yorker. 
JOHN DRINKWATER plans to return to Ameri- 
ca soon. His new “Mr. Charles King of 
England” is a biography of Charles II and 
a picture of the gay if bawdy Restoration. 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY came from the Kansas 
City “Star” to the New York “Herald- 
Tribune” — the Sunday magazine section — 
and is well known to readers of “‘ Life” and 
“The New Yorker” as a humorist and 
parodist. 

CLAUDE G. Bowers is the author of the 
widely read “Jefferson and Hamilton”. 
GERALD CARSON is leading a double life of 
literature and business. JOHN CARTER is on 
the staff of the Book Review of the New 
York “Times”. His new book “Man is 
War” is just out. G. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
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is a free lance reviewer who has contributed 
to the leading magazines. He has recently 
moved from the environs of Boston to New 
York. ELLEN GLasGow is back home in 
Richmond enjoying the success of ‘“‘The 
Romantic Comedians”. CHARLES W. FER- 
GUSON is editorial adviser in a New York 
publishing house. He has written under 
the nom de plume of Hilton Gregory. Lo- 
RINE PRUETTE is a frequent contributor to 
the magazines and has recently published 
““G. Stanley Hall: A Biography of a Mind”, 
She has also written a number of other 
books on psychology. EpITH pD’ALBY is 
a reviewer for French and American periodi- 
cals. H.C. BARROWES-DONALD is a young 
American poet. 


“Stand with any- 
body that stands right, 
stand with him while 
he is right and part 
with him when he goes 
wrong.” 


— Peoria, Ill., Oct. 16, 1854 


A New Book That Every Lover of Lincoln 
Will Want to Own 


Abraham Lincoln 


In Peoria, Illinois 
By B. C. BRYNER 


Here begins the true story of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s great career. The most notable event in his 
political life. No history of Lincoln can ever be 
written without deep consideration of his Peoria 
speech on October 16, 1854. 


Contains over 300 pages of intimate history and 
anecdote, recalling incidents never before told in print, 
many rare illustrations portraying scenes of life in 
Lincoln's day, facsimiles of Lincoln's handwriting refer- 
ring to the Peoria speech and reproductions in colors of 
two Lincoln Historical Paintings, made especially for 
this book. The many exclusive features which it con- 
tains will make this a most treasured volume. 

Price $4.50 postpaid. 


Send today for FREE deluxe brochure 28 pages, 
(6x 9 inches), describing the book in detail and re- 
producing numerous illustrations and many Lin- 
coln items not before published. Also the opin- 
ion of ten of the greatest authorities on Lincoln 
as to the historical value of Lincoln’s Peoria 
speech. This free booklet will be an interesting 
addition to any Lincoln Collection. 


LINCOLN HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
424 Fulton Street, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HE winter season is here, when adver- 

tising men such as your correspondent 
sometimes go mad what with the loneliness 
and the Northern Lights. It is worst at 
dusk, when one trudges home loaded down 
and weary with the day’s kill of books upon 
one’s back, and the newsboys wail their 
lonely hunting cry outside the circling snow; 
when to falter means death by simple stop- 
page of circulation, and when only the 
thought of the cabin fireside carries one 
through. Last nightit was Poe. I stomped 
through the gloom, my snowshoes picking up 
unbearable weights of snow, as I thought 
only of getting him to warmth and safety. 
Adjectives kept singing their way through 
my exhausted brain . . . some of them were 
so beautiful that I know I must have been 
mad. 

Since the great blizzard ten years ago come 
Michaelmas nothing in my experience com- 
pares with the rigors of this season. In its 
sheer glory too it isincomparable. On these 
sharp mornings I can stand in the door of my 
cabin in the tamaracks and see far down the 
slopes to the little diamond-frozen lake in 
the valley; I can breathe air that bursts the 
lungs and races the blood, that makes the 
brain clearer than an icicle in the sun. I 
stand so, in the doorway, before going inside 
to do a few calisthenics, for after all going 
downhill all the time is little exercise. The 
phone rings; it is the Agency. ‘‘ What is the 
distribution on Longfellow?” they demand. 
And I — I tell them. 


+ * * * 


November and December are the biggest 
months among books. By the end of the 
first of these two months most publishers 
have turned their new titles loose upon an 
excited book-world, but during the Christ- 
mas month the necessity for prayer makes 
life just as strenuous as ever did new fiction. 
I have got so, now, that I say ‘‘ Whoops” 
and make a sign with my thumb when I see 
acockeyed Chinaman; and I live in constant 
fear of spotting a cat with a hooked nose, 
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which would surely send me up the pole. 
No Doran book that I have read has success- 
fully disposed of the perils lurking in the evil 
eye. 

The fact is, success is terrifying to some 
poor folk, of whom I must count myself one. 
Certain large hearts here, who rightfully 
hold down the more important chairs, seem 
to expect it. When I rush in and shout at 
the way something or other is selling, they 
look at me fishily and say, ‘Of course.” 
Then I depart again, wondering if I were not 
cast for the poorhouse and unhappily out of 
my role. 

But I must get on to books. There are 
big ones, little ones, books that arrived twins 
and books with pictures. Naturally enough 
I take the thickest ones first, the ones with 
the most pictures. 

* a + + 

One of the most notable events in the 
biography of this dozen or two years is the 
publication this month of ISRAFEL: THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
Hervey Allen’s great literary biography. 
Readers of THE BOOKMAN know Hervey 
Allen variously as the author of that marvel- 
ous “‘Saga of Leif the Lucky” —in my 
opinion the finest poem ever appearing in 
these pages — and as the author of TOWARD 
THE FLAME, his war diary. Now he has 
written what will undoubtedly take its place 
as the final word on Poe. 

My own enthusiasm handicaps me here. 
Perhaps to present an index to the size and 
scope of the work it would be better to state 
some figures: 

Two volumes, large octavo. More than 
a thousand pages. More than nine hundred 
footnotes. Nine appendices documenting 
certain matters. Illustrations in quantity, 
photographs, photostat reproductions of 
documents (some of which have never before 
been found) and even a unique drawing by 
Poe himself. Three color plates giving the 
synthesis of ‘‘The Gold Bug”. Reproduc- 
tions of all the title pages of all the first 
editions of Poe issued during his lifetime. 
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The earliest known lines and signature of 
Poe hitherto published, discovered by the 
author. And — a discussion of the hitherto 
unknown intimate relations of Edgar Poe 
and his elder brother Henry, and of poems 
and prose published by Henry Poe having 
important bearing upon the publication of 
“Tamerlane”’. 

The poems of Por’s BROTHER will be 
issued this month in a real first edition, 
limited in quantity. 

i o * 


Hervey Allen said the other day: “To 
understand Poe you must understand his 
time. Especially you must understand his 
youth and the formative influences which 
acted upon him in his early years. I have 
been lucky in digging up a lot of new material 
which tells of his early circumstances.” 

Lucky he was, with years of pick-and- 
shovel work among old papers in forgotten 
corners to his credit. But the great triumph 
of this biography is its presentation of Poe, 
not with the romance of mystery obscuring 
him, but with the drama of a mighty tragedy 
framing him in a time known as “The 
Middle American Scene.” With Poe’s early 
life revealed, his later actions can be under- 
stood not as pettinesses, vagaries, accidents 
of disease, but as predetermined episodes in 
the destruction of a genius damned almost 
from birth. 

Neither drunkard nor madman nor fool 
was Poe, though he was all of these by 
chance. He was the center of a combination 
of circumstances which together make a 
classic tragedy; and now that all the truth of 
him is known, the form of the drama is clear. 

Read it; and read it again. For just asa 
friend has many sides to him you discover 
only after years, so you will discover new 
personalities in Poe; and some of them 
(strange to relate!) distinctly human, re- 
markably one’s own. 


* * * * 


It is with a shock that one turns to another 
dramatic biography, this time of a life so 
different, so opposed, that though it touched 
Poe’s life but once, the contact was painful 
for both. Here is Longfellow, subject of 
A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow, by Herbert Gorman; and if you 
finish one to begin the other immediately, 
as I did, you will stop at times, as I did, to 
ponder the workings of the divine fates. 
For Poe lived and died in agony of spirit, 
and wrote marvelous beauty (and some 
trash); and Longfellow grew and developed 
and faded all in the sunshine of peace, and 
the calm years multiplied upon his beard 
while he wrote beauty (and trash). In the 
end, when they are buried in pomp and in 
poverty, the right of the fates to be con- 
sidered just reasserts itself, and the beatitude 
of splendid Longfellow weighs the same as 
the spirit of flame which consumed poor 
little Poe. 

Perhaps I am writing too much for myself 
here, and unfairly for persons who have not 
read these books. But they hit me very 
closely, being great tales, and true. And 
once you have read them, you cannot regain 
the viewpoint of people who have not. 

In the preface the author writes: 

“Indeed it is as a Victorian that I see him; 
not, perhaps, an American Tennyson, but, 
in some ways, an American Victoria. It 
would be decidedly frivolous to dub him 
“‘our late dear Queen” and yet his didactic 
obsessions, his insistence upon the purities 
of living, and the adulation bestowed upon 
him by vast masses of the American public 
and, in particular, by his ever-zealous 
personal friends, would seem to offer ample 
opportunity for so considering him... .” 

But Gorman considers Longfellow much 
more seriously, more intimately than his 
flat statement indicates. I think he must 
have written his preface after finishing the 
book, when he discovered he had developed a 
certain affection for the old man, so straight, 
so limited, so sincere. It is impossible to 
read of Longfellow without liking him; nor 
can one immerse one’s self in the drama of 
home and character and friend without tak- 
ing part. The manner of the book is de 
lightful, to me ideal, in its intimacy. The 
very end is magnificent: 

“The snow falls softly on Mount Auburn 
while the Reverend Samuel Longfellow reads 
slowly from the Scriptures. The mourners 
bow their heads silently as the casket with 
its crossed palm leaves is deposited in its 
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last resting-place. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
standing feebly by his daughter, lifts his 
vacant eyes. ‘I cannot recall the name of 
our friend,’ he murmurs to a mourner near 
him, ‘but he was a good man.’”’ 


- ~ * x 


These two splendid things have fascinated 
me to the extent of most of my space, and 
many fine books must go begging. But 
there is still time to draw attention to the 
new Huxley, of which Ernest Boyd wrote in 
The Independent: “‘JESTING PILATE is un- 
surpassed in interest of any of the author’s 
previous writings; it is the most arresting and 
original volume of its kind which has ap- 
peared in a generation.” 

The full title JestING PILATE: An In- 
tellectual Holiday, will be enough to write 
for Aldous Huxleyites, and they need read 
no further. Indeed, I would prefer them to 
pass this next couple of paragraphs, for I am 
self-conscious. Huxley is too quick on his 
feet for me to describe more than the effects 
of his punch. 

For the past year Mr. and Mrs. Huxley 
have been rounding the world, deviating 
from the equator sometimes as far as New 
York, more often following their noses 
through the market places of the torrid 
zones. (I mention noses because Huxley 
describes villainous Oriental smells mag- 
nificently.) They have been into all sorts 
of odd corners; but odd or no, all corners are 
unusual when Huxley peers into them. I 
think he sees differently, like El Greco. And 
this time he went to see — abandoned all his 
theories and went to learn about, mankind 
from watching men. 

The Orient is the best place to look, 
surely. There men are more crowded, more 
naked, and humanity takes its business of 
living with less self-consciousness no matter 
who looks on. And Huxley said to himself, 
living is such a strange thing that something 
must lie behind it all. 

At this point I cease to generalize. More 
specific I dare not be, for Huxley, like living, 
means different things to different persons. 
But whether you are an exotic or a beefeater, 
you will find an experience here so strange, 
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so personal to you, that you will be delighted. 
Oh, yes; the title: 
What is truth? said Jesting Pilate, and 
would not stay for an answer. 


* * * * 


The year closes, when booklovers such as 
your correspondent go mad what with the 
quantity and the pleasure of them. Doran 
books are being praised everywhere, as well 
as on Murray Hill. At least a hundred let- 
ters from critics and booksellers congratulate 
us on the list. Like Gene Tunney, we are a 
trifle battered but well content. 

Apparently a section of the reading public 
is doing its Christmas shopping early, which 
is splendid if it does not mean the end of the 
world. The fine big gift books, SHAKE- 
SPERES, ANCIENT MARINERS with Willy 
Pogany’s illustrations, HANSEL AND GRETELS 
done by Kay Nielsen, these are all out doing 
a man’s work in the book world. SKAZKI, by 
Ida Zeitlin, with Nadejen’s illustrations, I 
wrote about last month. Already it is a 
very successful thing. 

But the best news comes from the fiction. 
Verily, Christmas is here. THE WORLD OF 
WILLIAM CLISSOLD, by H. G. Wells, HARMER 
JOHN, by Hugh Walpole, ANGEL, by DuBose 
Heyward, TisH PLAYs THE GAME, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, SUMMER STORM, by Frank 
Swinnerton, LoRD RAINGO by Arnold Ben- 
nett — these candidates for the best seller 
lists have been elected in various combina- 
tions in various cities, and the monthly lists 
will show the score. CHEVRONS, by Leonard 
H. Nason, turned out a marvelous success 
almost immediately, and its popularity is 
gaining. 

Mr. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND, is John 
Drinkwater’s new biography, and a gorgeous 
thing itis. Charles II and his court, Charles 
the man and his court of love, give a remark- 
able opportunity for Drinkwater’s skill. 
Charles was a bad man but splendid reading. 

Right here at the bottom of the page I 
must squeeze in a plea that you read THE 
COMEDIANS, by Louis Couperus. It is a 
great novel. To write more is futile; and 
they will not let me sing. 


ALAN RINEHART. 
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E in America have become highly sensi- 

tive to the correctness of the spoken 
and written word; we resent being told to 
“drive slow”’ past an institution where gram- 
mar is being taught. Perhaps we are not all 
as exacting as the expression teacher who 
recently criticized the delivery of a noted 
minister’s sermon on the atonement because 
he wiggled his great toe too much throughout 
his earnest discourse, but we are all more or 
less critical on those points of decorum which 
enter, for example, into the preaching of a 
sermon. THE ENGLISH OF THE PULPIT by 
Lewis H. Chrisman, a professor of English 
literature, is a book which discusses compre- 
hensively the question of language suited to 
pulpit utterance. The author not only sup- 
plies information on troublesome construc- 
tions and idioms, but he is keenly alert to the 
forms of language which are appropriate for 
devotion or exhortation or whatever it is the 
minister is attempting. There is one glory 
of the sun, another of the stars. There is one 
form of language congruous to calling out 
trains and quite another adaptable to pro- 
claiming spiritual messages. The pulpit 
needs not only correct language but, in a 
sense, its own language. It is the English 
which will be found conducive to pulpit power 
that Dr. Chrisman discusses. 


* * * * 


ATCHING THE CROSS will be re- 

ceived cordially by those who have read 
Dr. J. D. Jones’s “‘The Greatest of These’’ 
and it will be discovered with great delight by 
those who are not acquainted with the au- 
thor’s felicitous methods of pulpiteering. 
The title sermon is taken from the incident of 
the soldiers viewing the crucifixion of Jesus 
— ‘they sat down and watched him there”’. 
Dr. Jones finds some convenient avenue of 
entry into every character he discusses — no 
matter how despised by Theologians that 
character may be. He derives an amazing 
amount of meaning from persons in scriptual 
incident who have hitherto been scorned or 
treated lightly. His knowledge of illustra- 


tive literature is prodigious and his style of , 


presenting the appeal of his textual yet lively 
messages is compelling. Persons who have 
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come to think of sermon as a word to describe 
a drab and stale manner of speech might be 
interested in these sermons from Dr. Jones. 


* * x ~ 


HREE books of high theological signif- 

icance are on the Hill this month. One is 
THE SELF-DISCLOSURE OF JESUS by Geer- 
hardus Vos. In this treatise Professor Vos 
carefully evalutesthe Messianic concept in the 
mind of Jesus, as well as its significance in the 
divine scheme of salvation. His conclusions 
assign supreme importance to this concept 
and reveal it as an indispensable tenet of 
theology — one not to be replaced by the 
easy-going independence of every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. In Floyd E. Hamilton’s THE 
BASIS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH we hear a note of 
certainty as a new apologist arises to defend 
the faith of the Christian Church in a manner 
that is scholarly and historical, yet withal 
uncompromisingly Scriptural. It is such 
apologetics as this that have added dignity 
and philosophical importance to the works of 
Christian theology. Volume Three of Foun- 
DATIONS OF FAITH is now ready. Its natureis 
ecclesiological and it traces the relationship 
of the Church to both the problems which 
confronted it in its early history and those 
trying issues which face it today, yet the di- 
vine nature of the Church is set forth com- 
pellingly throughout. 


“ 2 ore 


FAIR estimate of the status of the city 

Church may be obtained from H. Paul 
Douglass’s compendium on CITY CHURCHES 
—for what Dr. Douglass is concerned with 
here is what concerned him in Springfield 
surveys and elsewhere, namely, to approach 
the problem of the Church factually and to 
arrive at his conclusions after painstaking 
examination of all obtainable information. 
The question of the city Church, its methods, 
its location, its virility, its transformations, 
its grip upon the people — all this has long 
interested not only churchmen but students 
of social phenomena. We have every reason 
to hope that the labor of Dr. Douglass will go 
far toward giving a soundly intelligent and 
usable view of the problem. 
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‘DORAN BOOKS 


New & Distinctive Contributions 


The Church and Missions 
Rev. ROBERT E. SPEER 


A concise study of the missionary motive in 
the Church, the new demands on foreign 
missions, and the direct challenge on the 


Watc the Cross 
Rev. J. D. JONES 


The noted English preacher pictures the events 
in the death of Christ and interprets their 
meaning with characteristic power. 


mission fields. 


The Self Disclosure 
of Jesus 


Prof. GEERHARDUS 
VOS, Ph. D. 


This remarkable presentation 
shows the place of Messian- 
ism in the mind of Jesus. 


Net, $2.00 


Net. $2.00 


1001 Illustrations of 
Pulpit and Platform 
Rev. AQUILLA 
WEBB, D. D. 


A fresh and invaluable col- 

lection of illustrations for the 

use of public speakers. ‘Net, 
3 


$3.00 
DORAN 
[BOOKS 


Net, $2.00 


New Challenges to 
Faith 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


A revelation of world changes 
and the need for the appli- 
cation of Christianity. 

Net, $1.50 


TheExpositor’s Year Book 


Edited by Rev. Prof. 
JAMES MOFFATT, D. D. 
A succinct survey of the work done in bibli- 


cal interpretation and theology during the 
year 1925. Classified and indexed. Net, $4.00 


Making Good in the 
Ministry 


Rev. Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D. 
This appealing sketch of John Mark has a 
helpful message for every preacher who wishes 
to make good in the largest sense. Net, $1.50 


The Gospel of the 


Larger World 
Rev. F. W. 
NORWOOD, D. D. 
Sermons of force and insight 
on a variety of interesting 
themes. Net, $1.75 


The Spirit of Christ 


Prof. CHARLES 
R. ERDMAN, D. D. 
A new viewpoint of the doc- 


trine and significance of the 
Holy Spirit. Net, $1.50 


Highways of the 


Heart 


Rev. G. H. 
MORRISON, D. D. 
A series of sermons, graphic 
and stimulating, by a master 
preacher. Net, $1.50 


What to Preach 


Rev. HENRY SLOANE 
COFFIN, D. D. 
These first Warrack Lectures delivered by an 


American throw much light on the kind of 
preaching needed today. Net, $2.00 


Prohibition in the 
United States 
D. LEIGH COLVIN, Ph. D. 


An authoritative and exhaustive study reveal- 
ing the truth about the inception and progress 
of temperance in America. Net, $5.00 


At all booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers - New York 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


MERICAN _ religious literature _ is 
richer this month by a completed 
outline of Christianity, three lay interpreta- 
tions of the occult, seventy five or a hundred 
sermons, a high blown metaphysical novel, 
published leaves from a secret journal, a 
modernist’s view of the religious situation, 
a fiery soliloquy from the lips of God, a 
symposium of current theological writing, a 
résumé of missionary activity, a compendium 
of sayings about Jesus, andsoon. For some 
strange reason, the usual fifty biographies of 
the Apostle Paul are missing. Probably the 
more weighty doctrinal treatises go to profes- 
sional theologians for review; or is it true that 
there is a falling off of serious apologia and a 
turning among publishers to fields of broader 
interest? I do not know. But I do know 
that the books before me are designed to 
catch the eye of the uninitiated as much as 
they are to serve the practical ends of the 
churchly. There is a drift toward the racy, 
an exploitation of hitherto proscribed themes, 
a gesture toward the theological groundlings 
among the books which pass for religious 
today. But however carnal may be their 
nature, as compared with the older works, 
they are tempting — even to a reviewer. I 
believe a man could pick from the month’s 
potpourri a suitable Christmas present either 
for a bishop or a nihilist, a professor or a tail- 
or, an Epworth Leaguer or a college poet. 
The day is fading when a book can be left on 
the wall simply because it deals with a reli- 
gious subject. I can easily imagine a hermit’s 
taking the lot before me, withdrawing to his 
place of sequestration, and becoming so im- 
mersed in some of them that he would forget 
his daily meditations and neglect to slay the 
rabbit for the Sunday meal. 


No doubt Harry Emerson Fosdick’s ‘‘ Ad- 
venturous Religion’? (Harper) will be most 
in demand, for Fosdick has a following which 


cannot be thoroughly explicated by the charge 
that he works through the powers of Beelze- 
bub. He has a public awaiting him quite as 
distinct as that of Percival C. Wren or Bruce 
Barton. But I do not find that this last vol- 
ume adds anything notable to his already 
worthy collection. The book is entitled 
from his first essay and the contents are made 
up of essays which he has published in the 
leading magazines. He does not treat, and 
will not be expected in the future to treat, of 
anything upon which he has not already 
spoken his mind. How shall we think of God? 
Will science displace God? Science and 
mystery. The desire for immortality. These 
are the matters which concern him still. 
But they concern a great many men also, and 
Dr. Fosdick always deals with them brightly. 
His development of a theme is unpredictable; 
yet it unfolds as conveniently as an army cot, 
and when completed it ought to be satisfac- 
tory enough to all save afew captious persons. 
His conclusions were never nearly so start- 
ling as his premises. The audiences he at- 
tracts give the lie to the accusation that he 
has emasculated the appeal of Christianity. 
There are some, however, who are prone to 
feel that the secret of his great work is not so 
much spiritual as it is personal. 


“The Expositor’s Yearbook”’ (Doran) is a 
compilation under the editorship of Dr. James 
Moffatt of the annual achievements in various 
fields of Biblical scholarship. To me the book 
has an astonishing educative value, for Dr. 
Moffatt and his collaborators have swept the 
whole landscape of scholarly activity and 
pointed out with illuminating comments 
everything from the significance of Deiss- 
mann’s latest works to magazine articles 
discussing the identity of Azariah as based on 
evidence in the Annals of Tiglath-Pileser III. 
The material is well regimented; sections 
pertaining to the Old Testament are divi- 
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This beautiful new gift book by President Park con- 
tains a collection of three of his inimitable stories, each 
glowing with the true spirit of Christmas. Slightly 
reminiscent of Dickens’ “‘ A Christmas Carol,"’ the style, 
however, is more sparkling, delightfully humorous, and 
refreshing The characters are the sort of people who 
make up any suburban neighborhood today. Each 
tory leaves the reader in a mellow mood, chuckling, 
and somewhat thoughtful. Read aloud their beauty 
and charm are doubly appreciated. Perhaps the out- 
standing charm of each story lies in its delightful 
denouement — most surprising and of which no hint is 
given until it is sprung unexpectedly — or rather one 
could say unsuspectedly 

The cover is in colorful holiday dress and suggestive 
of the warmth and good will of the stories. Ready 
December First $1.00 
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attitude of mind for those seeking a real foundation on 
which to build their lives $1.00 
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Query Queer is a small boy, very much like small boys 
the world over. He is nicknamed Query because he 
asks so many questions and Queer because the questions 
seem so strange to his elders. His companion and 
friend, The Wise-and-Wonder Man, however, under- 
stands him and helps him find the answers to many of 
his queries 

Each story is beautifully illustrated in colors, and the 
ve makeup of the book has an especial appeal to the 
cni 

Mr. Stocking is famous for the subtle weaving of ethical 
teachings in his stories for children. No morals are 
preached, yet the least imaginative child cannot fail to 
understand the purpose of each story 
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ded into subdivisions dealing with §his- 
tory, exegesis, text, and so on. The source 
and significance, as the editors see them, of 
every contribution to all branches of in- 
quiry are given, as well as an authoritative 
estimate of what was accomplished in each 
field during 1925. It is perhaps regrettable 
that the material reviewed is preponderantly 
English, yet I suppose it is just as regret- 
table that Biblical scholarship centres pretty 
largely in England at the present time. The 
Britishers take their theology more seriously 
and the results of their labors seem consider- 
ably more dignified and important than 
America’s half hearted exegesis. But the 
contents of the book are universal in scope 
and I do not believe any sinner could read it 
without at least a secret respect for the in- 
defatigable industry of modern theologians. 


A work comparable to Dr. Moffatt’s in 
enormity and scope is the fifth volume of 
** An Outline of Christianity”? (Dodd, Mead). 
Those who have been blessed with the other 
volumes will not hesitate to put the keystone 
inthe arch. The last volume of the series is 
devoted to Christianity today and tomorrow, 
and I think the most impressive feature of it 
is the fitness of the men and women the edi- 
tors have selected to discuss the various facets 
of the subject. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
writes on country life in this story of our civ- 
ilization, H. Paul Douglass on city life, 
Roscoe Pound on law and the Christian code, 
Maude Royden on women and the churches, 
and so on down the scale. It would be 
difficult to find a better cast to present this 
finale. In makeup and design and illustra- 
tions the volume is of course as good as its 
magnificent predecessors. Allin all it marks 
an auspicious ending for this celebrated series. 


If I were as conscientious as I ought to be, 
I should, instead of reviewing the book, offer 
postpaid a copy of ‘“‘The Vicarion” (Unity 
Press) to the adult American who could tell 
me the message of this metaphysical fantasy. 
Suffice it to say that the work is the product 
of the School of Unity, the strangest and most 
amazing sect I have ever heard about, and 
it essays, I presume, to set forth some tenet 
of the extraordinary faith of the Unity Breth- 
ren. I once read certain pamphlets of the 
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faith and I have known certain of the com- 
municants. They believe heartily in the 
divine potency of the higher mammal. 
Among other things, they believe that man 
by the proper appropriation of the Christ- 
spirit can achieve for himself a longevity by 
the side of which Methuselah’s will seem in- 
fantile. They are, therefore, not content to 
view the present status of man as final or 
sublime but are forever suggesting the achieve- 
ments of the future. At the outset of ‘‘ The 
Vicarion” we have a young inventor-artist 
startling his staid acquaintances by the mys- 
tical reproduction of old murders and impor- 
tant occasions in his studio. His device is 
rods ahead of the movies, for he presses a 
button and the old thing actually happens 
right before your eyes. But I should not 
ascribe propagandist animus to the novel. 
It’s as good as “‘ Don Quixote”’ and not nearly 
so long. In fact, it elicits my interest most 
effectively, and, given a hammock and a half 
a day off, I could read it with the utmost 
delight. 


There are enough homilies in Joseph Fort 
Newton’s “‘ Best Sermons, 1926” (Harcourt, 
Brace) and ‘‘Great Sermons of the World” 
(Stratford), compiled by Clarence E. Macart- 
ney, to supply the shut in with two a Sunday 
from now until still another Christmas rolls 
around. And when Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison’s collection appears, there will be enough 
to last until Lent, 1928. Of the two volumes, 
I must confess a preference for Dr. Newton’s, 
for what the clergymen are saying today is 
considerably briefer than what they said 
formerly, and decidedly more to the point. 
That Dr. Macartney has done a monumental 
piece of work in amassing his imposing array 
of sermons cannot be gainsaid. He has cov- 
ered the ground from Isaiah to Campbell 
Morgan, and he has picked with great acu- 
men sermons which are representative of the 
spirit of the men he includes: Wesley’s “The 
Great Assize”, Rowland Hill’s ‘Glorious 
Displays of Gospel Grace”, Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s ‘‘The Blessed Dead”. The sermons 
are listed chronologically and one can get 4 
very good paleontological view of preaching 
during the last 3,000 years from his volume. 
But the truth of the business is that the 
mutations within that epoch were compara- 
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tively few and the sermons are, for the most 
part, tediously alike. They belong to a 
period in which preaching was respected per 
se, when audiences assigned to it an inherent 
importance, and consequently the minister 
was under no great compulsion to display any 
great agility or variety of thought. Not so 
today. It is not afar cry from Rowland Hill 
to Henry Ward Beecher, but there are leagues 
between Henry Ward Beecher and Percy 
Stickney Grant or Charles Francis Potter. 
It is true that Dr. Newton has not included 
these last mentioned brethren in his compila- 
tion, but he does have Fosdick and Charles 
Reynolds Brown. He exhibits a type of 
preaching which addresses itself incisively to 
the actualities of our times. That his volume 
is not as impressive as it might be is probably 
due to the absence of prominent figures in 
the lineup. Save two or three, none of his 
ministers have broken into the headlines very 
extensively. Perhaps this is fortunate, for 
what Dr. Newton has tried to do is to give a 
representative group of sermons. He has, 
for example, wisely included the liberal 








Bishop John M. Moore of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church and Felix Adler of the Ethical 
Culture Society of New York. He has not 
been parochial in his selections and his book 
is of modern historic importance, but I cannot 
help wondering if he meant his title seriously. 


In Volume III of ‘‘ Foundations of Faith” 
(Doran), Dr. W. E. Orchard turns to eccle- 
siological data and predictions. The predic- 
tions, the spirit of which forms the most strik- 
ing feature of the book, do not come, however, 
until the author has given us a well document- 
ed recountal of the changing nature of the 
church through the ages. Hesees the church 
as ‘“‘that organism which continues the min- 
istry of Jesus Christ, and is the body of God's 
increasing incarnation’’. Yet he feels that 
within the next generation ‘‘there will prob- 
ably be a change in the very idea of the 
Church, and it is more than likely that the 
conflicting ideals of Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism will disappear and give rise to a fresh 
synthesis’’. 

—C.W.F. 
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HE reported sale of a vellum copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible for the tidy sum of 
fifty six thousand pounds ($271,040) has 
naturally created something of a sensation 
in book circles. The mere fact that a Guten- 
berg Bible was for sale was of more than 
casual interest; that it should bring the 
highest price ever paid for a printed book is 
perhaps not so surprising, in view of the 
$106,000 paid by Dr. Rosenbach for the 
Melk copy of the Gutenberg Bible last sea- 
son; but that the Benedictine monks of the 
St. Paul monastery in Carinthia should be 
willing to part, for any consideration, with 
one of the twelve known perfect copies on 
vellum of this most famous of books; that the 
purchaser should be Dr. Otto Vollbehr, who 
is now in New York trying to sell one of the 
finest collections of books ever brought to 
America, and that this Gutenberg Bible may 
come to America, are matters which cause 
discussion among book lovers everywhere. 
This St. Paul Bible was originally in the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Blasieu in 
Baden, Germany, and is said to have been 
taken to Carinthia, Austria, at the time of 
the Napoleonic Wars. It is the ‘‘42-line 
Bible” and is said to be complete and in 
perfect condition, but of course has been 
rebound. Of the Gutenberg Bible seventy 
nine copies, perfect and imperfect, are known. 
Forty one of the copies are perfect, and have 
been located. Out of these only twelve 
copies are on vellum. Bibliographers have 
deduced that of the original edition 180 
copies were printed on paper and thirty on 
vellum. 
If report is true and this Gutenberg Bible 
is coming to America for a permanent home, 
the number of copies in the country of this 


most famous book will exceed by one the 
number — eight — in Great Britain. Those 
in England are two in the British Museum 
and one each in the John Rylands, Bodleian, 
Eton College, Lambeth and Advocates’ 
(Edinburgh) libraries and that of the Earl of 
Carysfort at Elton. In this country there 
are two copies in the Pierpont Morgan 
Memorial Library, and one each in the 
General Theological, Yale University, New 
York Public, and Henry E. Huntington 
libraries and the private libraries of Car! 
Pforzheimer and Joseph E. Widener. Ger- 
many has twelve copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible and Paris has three. 

The opening of the book auction season of 
1926-27 in New York gives every promise of 
a continuation of the high prices for rare 
books which have been paid in recent years. 
The first sale at the Anderson Galleries was 
that of a small but choice collection of books 
from the Vailima library of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, many of which bore his annota- 
tions or markings. These books were pur- 
chased by Lieutenant W. E. Safford, U. S. 
N., in Samoa, and were especially interesting 
association copies. At the opening sale 
Gabriel Wells paid $330 for Stevenson’s copy 
of Martial which contained some 300 words 
of rhymed translations by the English novel- 
ist; $117.50 for a household account book 
kept at Vailima from May, 1894 to Sep- 
tember, 1897, and $130 for a copy of Horace 
from which Stevenson took the title of 
“Virginibus Puerisque”. A lot which in- 
cluded Stevenson’s favorite book, ‘Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne’”’, with some marginal! 
notes by Stevenson, went to the George D. 
Smith Book Company for $130; and Barnet 
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J. Beyer paid $62.50 for Stendhal’s “De 
Amour” with markings and notes by 
Stevenson. These were all sold purely as 
association books, deriving their value 
entirely from having once been used by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Other early sales of the season, while not 
including many rare books of special promi- 
nence, resulted in good prices. The success of 
an auction season depends in a larger measure 
than is realized upon those “ordinary” 
sales in which there are good books of interest 
to the collectors but which have no great 
claim to value by their rarity. If these sell 
well —- and such books have a fairly stand- 
ardized measure of value — the auctioneer 
need have no fears that the season will be a 
bad one. The extremely rare or unique 
book will take care of itself. The number of 
buyers of First Folios or Gutenberg Bibles is 
limited, and the price of such books is de- 
cided by the wants of a few wealthy col- 
lectors. But when good books are sold 
which come within the reach of the collector 
of moderate means and bring good prices, as 
has been the case generally so far this season, 
a good year is almost certain. It is too early 
to tell what great sales may come this season, 
but the Newton duplicates and selections and 
the Schwartz collection of Americana to be 
sold at the Anderson Galleries, the outstand- 
ing events of the early season, will be impor- 
tant enough to attract the attention of all 
collectors. 


The exhibition at the National Arts Club 
of the incunabula collected by Dr. Otto 
Vollbehr has been largely attended and 
widely exploited. The big price named for 
the books offered for sale as a lot and the 
newspaper publicity given to a reported 
theft of a volume from the exhibition savor 
of movie star publicity. Yet the collection 
is an extraordinary one, viewed from any 
standpoint. Dr. Vollbehr appears to have 
got together some three thousand books 
printed before the year 1500, in addition to 
some 1,500 which he sold to Henry E. Hunt- 
ington a year ago. The collection is singu- 
larly free from religious and classical books, 
and makes inevitable comparisons with the 
lot sold by Olschki to Mr. Walters, the 
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HE use of Christmas Seals is more than the correct 
thing to do. Itistherightthingtodo. In afew short 
years, the organized health work of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions has helped to cut the tuberculosis 
death rate by more than half. This work is 
financed by the sale of Christmas Seals. 
Atthe head of your Christmas list, write 
“Christmas Seals.” Buy them. They bring 
to you the pleasure of unselfish generosity. 
They bring health and happiness to many. 
Buy Christmas Seals first —and then seal 
every letter, parcel and holiday Greeting 
Card with these holiday health seals. 
THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS of the UNITED STATES 
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Copinger collection in the Widener Branch 
in Philadelphia, the Newberry Collection 
in Chicago, and the Harvard incunabula 
(chiefly the Bowie Collection). Taken to- 
gether these would equal the Vollbehr col- 
lection in numbers, but they would contain 
vastly more of theology and classical liter- 
ature. Dr. Rosenbach probably has 300 
books that are not in the Vollbehr collection 
and which are equal to it in value, but they 
are books which have been exploited for a 
century, while a very large proportion of the 
Vollbehr books are practically unknown. 
If New York had such a collection as this, in 
addition to the incunabula already owned 
here, its position would be secure. It will 
be remembered that the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan hesitated to buy the Althrop Li- 
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brary of Earl Spencer because he thought no 
one else would buy it. But a Nonconformist 
widow from Manchester stepped in and put 
into the building in Manchester which she 
was erecting as a memorial to her husband 
this collection of books which has made the 
John Rylands Library one of the most famous 
in the world. From the scholar’s point of 
view the present collection compares favor- 
ably with Earl Spencer’s library, and for the 
sake of scholars in the eastern part of the 
country it is to be hoped that such a col- 
lection may be retained here. 

A dinner of international interest was 
given at the Hotel Frankfurter Hof at Frank- 
fort-on-Main on the evening preceding the 
Kurt Wolf auction sale of incunabula, by 
Lathrop C. Harper, the New York dealer. 
Probably it was the most representative 
assembly of European booksellers ever 
gathered at a table on the Continent. No 
less than seven countries were represented. 
From Germany and Austria came Dr. Baer, 
Dr. Karl Hiersemann, Dr. Erwin Rosenthal 
(son of Jacques Rosenthal), Dr. Halle, Dr. 
Weil, Dr. Taeubner, Dr. Heinrich Rosenthal, 
of Munich; with Dr. van Rath, head of the 
Gesammt Katalog Commission; Dr. Stockel, 
Heinrich Eisemann and Dr. Kaufmann of 
Frankfurt; Dr. Menno Hertzberger of Ams- 
terdam; Dr. Spaeth of L’Art Ancien, Lugano, 
and Mr. Oppermann of Basle, Switzerland; 
Dr. Armanni and Mr. Aeschelmann of 
Hoepli’s, Milan, Italy; Dr. F. Goldschmidt 
of London and Vienna, and Ben Maggs of 
Maggs Brothers, London. The Kurt Wolf 
collection of incunabula, which brought to- 
gether these bibliophiles and booksellers, 
was one of the most important ever formed by 
an individual in Germany. 

Joseph Jackson, by the way, writes us 
from London that, after spending con- 
siderable time in Ireland and England, he 
has laid out a book to be written and illus- 
trated by himself when he returns. Mr. 
Jackson has been tracing down those Amer- 
ican authors who spent some time in the 
British Isles, particularly Washington Irving, 
and since he has a facile pen and a ready 
pencil he ought to produce something of 
interest when he gets home. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ANE BELO lives in that artistic and 

literary settlement, Croton-on-Hudson, 
and very little more is known about her 
except that she is an attractive young lady. 
W. E. WOODWARD, the author of ‘George 
Washington — The Image and the Man” 
and of three novels, in order to write left off 
being a banker — an occupation which his 
wife, Helen Woodward, quotes him as saying 
requires less intelligence than any other 
business. ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN is 
no longer at Wells College, but has gone to 
Maine to live. RAy LONG, best known as 
editor of Hearst’s “‘Cosmopolitan” maga- 
zine, has recently been elected president of 
the International Magazine Company, Inc., 
of which he is editor-in-chief. He is afraid 
that he will be accused of being a big business 
man, which, says Mr. Long, heaven forbid! 
NAN BELISLE’s home is in Fall River, 
Massachusetts; at the moment she is 
finishing her education at Middlebury College 
in Vermont. Authors as a rule find it hard 
to send us gossip of themselves and EDWIN 
BJORKMAN is no exception — at least that is 
the way he begins his letter to us. It had 
long been a dream of his to run a book page, 
so when in July he was offered a chance to 
start such a weekly department, he was glad 
to accept the editorship of the literary section 
of the Asheville ‘‘Times’’. In 1924 Mr. 
Bjérkman left New York, having worked 
twenty seven years here, and fled to North 
Carolina to recover. He says there is no 
‘ner country on earth, no better climate, and 
no kinder people. Whether or not BARTLETT 
CORMACK means it, he tells us he is writing 
a definitive life of Washington which will 
conclusively prove that Washington did chop 
down a cherry tree, after all; and a life of 
Benjamin Franklin which will prove, as 
conclusively, that he did fly kites. 

ROBERT WOLF, who is well known as a 
poet, is the author of ‘‘Springboard”’, his 
first novel, published this fall. He and his 
wife, Genevieve Taggard, have moved in 


from New Preston and are living in the 
Village. Another biography is under way 
about another American Victorian, Haw- 
thorne. HERBERT GORMAN is at work with 
his sympathetically critical pen on “‘Haw- 
thorne: A Study in Solitude”. A letter from 
Nice gives us a new and poetical address for 
MORAN TupDuRY, who will live in Antibes, 
France, now instead of Bruxelles. He is 
engaged in the study of figures suitable for 
biographical sketches and says he is busy 
with a Revolutionary gentleman at the 
moment. HvuGH WALPOLE is still in this 
country lecturing; he drops in at his publish- 
ers whenever he is in New York to say a 
cheery ‘‘Hello!’’ We always read ROBERT 
A. SIMON in “‘ The New Yorker’’, not because 
we are really interested in music criticism but 
because we find him exceedingly witty. 
His “‘ Bronx Ballads” will be out the first of 
the year, and those of us who have heard Mr. 
Simon sing them can predict a vogue for 
them. S. BERT COOKSLEY writes from 
Long Beach, California, that he will be back 
in New York next April. He says his poem 
“The Lonely” has been reprinted from THE 
BOOKMAN in several newspapers on the 
coast. CLARA HAWKINS is an advertising 
woman who has given up free lancing to work 
on “Vogue”. They promise to send her to 
London where she, in turn, promises to write 
us an interview with Shaw. ANTHONY 
CLYNE is an Englishman whose contributions 
to various British weeklies and monthlies 
are indeed without number. What would the 
Sunday ‘‘ World” magazine section be with- 
out PROSPER BURANELLI, not to mention the 
“‘Cross Word Puzzle Books”? Mr. Buran- 
elli is an able and veteran newspaper man — 
veteran in the sense of experience rather than 
age. There are rumors that he will return 
this winter to his native Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS Boyp have bought a 
big house in Ridgefield, Connecticut, where 
they are both writing novels in spite of the 
cold. Eugene O’Neill and Will Payne both 
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live there but their houses are for sale and 
they’ve gone to warmer lands. ‘I am now 
editing a ten volume set of Thomas Paine, 
with elaborate headnotes, and a life of the 
really fine old misrepresented buzzard, who 
remains as right today as he was when he 
literarily made the United States”’, writes 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH from the offices of 
“‘Current Opinion”’, where as editor of Wil- 
liam H. Wise and Company he has just 
prepared a book on “Great Painters and 
Their Famous Bible Pictures’’, a unique 
publishing aquatone performance. ARTHUR 
BARTLETT MAURICE is a gay visitor at these 
offices. He runs in often to see the editors 
of THE BOOKMAN and swap reminiscences 
with those who have been on the magazine 
longest. JACOB ZEITLIN’S sister Ida Zeitlin, 
author of ‘‘Skazki’’, tells us that her brother, 
who teaches at the University of Illinois, is 
now at work on a translation of Montaigne, 
the most important work he has ever done. 
LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD isthe daughter and 
granddaughter of New Yorkers. Her critical 
work is familiar to readers of the literary 
weeklies; her latest novel is ‘‘ Love and Life”. 
MARGARET WADE divides her time between 
New York and Vermont, domesticity and 
critical writings. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


T has been an eventful year, this nineteen 

twenty-six. Someone flew to the North 
Pole and Poe and Longfellow were the sub- 
jects of brilliant biographies. E. V. Lucas 
described Rome, Princeton defeated Harvard 
and Yale at football, and John Drinkwater 
brought to life Charles II. of England. The 
amount of intelligent travel was extraordi- 
nary — Aldous Huxley going around the 
world, Mary Roberts Rinehart ranging from 
Wyoming to North Africa, Arnold Genthe 
photographing old New Orleans, Stephen 
Graham doing London by night and James 
A. B. Scherer writing the romantic history of 
Japan. The Hall-Mills case was brought to 


trial but people of discrimination ignored its 
progress while they read every last word of 
Joseph Collins’s THE Doctor LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE. 

New dictionaries of seven African dialects 
were published for the first time and so was 


NIZE BABY, by Milt Gross; later came his 
HIAWATTA WITT NO ODDER POEMS. The 
inhabitants of seven States at the polls 
answered confusing questions about prohibi- 
tion and James Harvey Robinson, travelling 
all over the country, took up the immense 
task outlined in his book, THE HUMANIZING 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Europe did little to add 
to his OUTLINE OF History and H. G. Wells 
utilized the breathing spell to produce the 
greatest novel of his distinguished career. 
But the year was rich in novels — Hugh 
Walpole, Arnold Bennett, Cyril Hume, 
Thomas Burke, Du Bose Heyward, Frank 
Swinnerton, Floyd Dell, Osbert Sitwell and 
Hulbert Footner were some of the outstand- 
ing authors, and W. Somerset Maugham 
gave us an incomparable book of six stories. 
In the stock market General Motors, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s new Tish book, Margaret 
Pedler and Leonard Nason’s war stories led 
the rise. 

It has amused me thus to mix up two kinds 
of events because nothing could illustrate 
more clearly which kind of event is impor- 
tant. Relativity, the valuable discovery of 
Mr. Einstein, could not possibly be more 


apparent than in such couplings as these. 
It is the choice between something that 
comes to us at second hand in a newspaper 
and is forgotten the next day and a really 
absorbing personal adventure. For a book 
is always a firsthand experience. 

And because the book is always there the 
experience can always be enjoyed. Of all 
the retrospects of 1926, the one we are about 
to indulge in is the only one of any real in- 
terest. Let others recall stale events; ours 
are strictly fresh! 

. + * * 

To start with the name that, after all, has 
meant and means most to the greatest num- 
ber of readers — Edgar Allan Poe — is to 
have freshly in mind the two-volume biogra- 
phy by Hervey Allen. ISRAFEL: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE is an ad- 
venture of the highest order. Like it in this 
respect is Herbert S. Gorman’s A VICTORIAN 
AMERICAN — HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. They represent the grand adven- 
ture that the excited followers of psycho- 
analysis have in recent years been proposing 
to themselves, not too successfully. For of 
course to unveil a personality is the most 
fascinating form of exploration. The psy- 
cho- analyst knows that only too well and he 
has not, in every instance, shown the beauti- 
ful scrupulousness shown by Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Gorman, who seem throughout to estab- 
lish intimacy, friendly and honest, with their 
subjects. The one, Mr. Allen, has stripped 
his Poe of a hundred lying legends; the other, 
Mr. Gorman, has evoked the man behind the 
most widely-read poetry in English, not ex- 
cepting even, I think, Shakespeare’s. 

John Drinkwater, whose ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN so conjured with our emotions, did 
Byron for us in his THE PILGRIM OF ETER- 
NITY and followed it with Mr. CHARLEs, 
KING OF ENGLAND, a biography that could 
pass as fiction if Charles had never lived. 
Dame Nellie Melba put her rich life in our 
hands in MELODIES AND MEMORIES and the 
vivacious daughter of Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree gave us her story (CASTLES IN THE AIR, 
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by Viola Tree). H. R. H., by Major F. E. 
Verney, M. C. is the life to date of the world’s 
best-known gentleman of under forty. Or 
perhaps one should say, of the world’s best- 
known bachelor. TWENTY-FIVE: A YOUNG 
MAN’s CANDID RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS 
ELDERS AND BETTERS was Beverley Nichols’s 
contribution to the year’s fun; the impudence 
was genial and the common sense was oc- 
casionally uncommon. T. Earle Welby had 
previously written A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY, and personally I needed 
nothing but his name on it to interest me in 
A Stupy OF SWINBURNE. Charles Stelzle’s 
A SON OF THE BOWERY was an autobiography 
that I found place for beside my copy of 
Thomas Burke’s very moving personal 
story, THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 

I suppose the most popular travel book of 
the year has been Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
NoOMAD’s LAND, from sheik to cowboy as it 
were, since it varies its Egypt and its Bagh- 
dad with life on the Western ranges. But 
several other travel books make a very wide 
and an enduring appeal. E. V. Lucas gave 
us A WANDERER IN ROME — the most satis- 


fying of literary companions in the unique 
city of the earth. And Aldous Huxley 
emerged from a journey around the world 
with a volume nobody else could possibly 


have written. JESTING PILATE: AN IN- 
TELLECTUAL HOLIDAY leaves to all other 
travel books the photographic methods of 
description and contents itself with the 
thoughts evoked by what Mr. Huxley saw. 
I recommend it to all who travel and who can 
merely look upon things. And for those who 
cannot travel and whose great desire is to 
look upon things there is a book of pictures 
by Arnold Genthe, IMPRESSIONS OF OLD 
NEW ORLEANS, which is just simply not to be 
missed. Even if you go to these scenes the 
chances are that you will miss seeing what 
Genthe’s camera has kept for you. LONDON 
NiGHTS by Stephen Graham you might sup- 
pose to be just another book about London. 
Well, dip into it and tell me what you think; 
there is something here, too, that no one else 
has ever caught. THE ROAD TO LAMALAND, 
by Ganpat, is an affair to be taken on faith; 
the number of us who get to Tibet is few. I 
understand it is to be believed and I know 
how much it is to be enjoyed. 


Sacheverell Sitwell’s ALL SUMMER IN A 
Day, described in its subtitle as an auto- 
biographical fantasia, is an affair of intellect 
and the spirit, a piece of belles lettres if you 
like — the sort of blending of fine thought 
and fine style which conquers its audience 
slowly and commands it for anything else he 
may do. On the other hand Dr. Joseph 
Collins’s THE Doctor LooKs AT LOVE AND 
LIFE is wholly popular and popularly ir- 
resistible. You might wonder why; this 
distinguished neurologist, scholar and critic 
does not hesitate to use a technical word. 
But it is never the obscure or doubtful word, 
it is frequently the pungent and provocative 
word, and it is always a word on a subject of 
widespread interest and eager curiosity. 
What a storm this book has stirred up! 
Already a best-seller, it has not yet begun to 
sell. We shall be hearing of it all through 
1927. 

* 7 . + 

Of the year’s histories the most engrossing 
has been James A. B. Scherer’s THE Ro- 
MANCE OF JAPAN THROUGH SEVEN AGEs. If 
you want a story of heroes, this is the book. 
If you want romantic history, perhaps no 
book of the year is so good. The volume is 
not hurt by the inclusion of some exception- 
ally fine illustrations. Another memorable 
affair is A HISTORY OF IRELAND in two vol- 
umes by the Right Hon. Sir James O’Connor, 
formerly Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. I 
believe no one has failed to do justice to the 
Justice for his comprehensive and brave 
endeavor ‘‘to sum up, fairly and in a spirit of 
detachment, the case of Ireland vs. England, 
and the cross case of England vs. Ireland 
for there are well-founded plaints on both 
sides.” But this, of course, is not a book of 
1926 but a book of 1920-1930, or possibly of 
more than its decade. 

Three histories out of the ordinary were 
A. Conan Doyle’s THE History OF SPIRIT- 
UALISM, D. Leigh Colvin’s PROHIBITION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, and THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MORMONISM, by James H. Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D. Yet although each deals with 4 
highly controverted subject and a “‘timely” 
subject I think it is impossible to deny the 
claim of each to be called a history in the 
authentic sense of that term. That means 
in all three instances that the work was fully 
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documented and covered its subject com- 
pletely even though the subject itself may 
be as yet historically unfinished. No such 
difficulty, of course, attended Walter Jerrold 
in writing HENRY VIII. AND His WIVES, or 
Lewis Melville in producing his REGENCY 
LADIES, or Horace Wyndham in writing of 
the causes célébres of high society in his book 
called THE MAYFAIR CALENDAR. These 
matters were historically complete and the 
only difficulty lay in telling about them dis- 
creetly! Melville in particular lived up to 
the expectations founded on his NELL Gwyn. 

Floyd Dell’s INTELLECTUAL VAGABONDAGE 
is probably the most widely appealing of 
several additions to Doran’s Modern Read- 
ers’ Bookshelf, edited by Sidney Dark and 
John Farrar, and STARLIGHT, by Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, has been added to the series so nobly 
begun by James Harvey Robinson’s THE 
HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE (and there 
again you have not a book of the year but of 
the decade or longer). Sir Oliver Lodge has 
produced two new popular books on science, 
EVOLUTION AND CREATION and a simplified 
account of RELATIVITY. My own science is 
largely limited to an occasional game of 
bridge and is so feeble there that Wynne 
Ferguson’s PRACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE has 
been for me an outstanding event of the 
year. I'll say it’s a grand slam. 


As for humor — 
* ~ 7 * 


Dear me, I have forgotten just exactly 
when Donald Ogden Stewart, first in the 
pages of THE BOOKMAN and then in the book 
itself, gave us A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIs- 


TORY. But it was quite some several years 
ago. Although some varieties of the human 
race are said to be born at a rapid rate, 
humorists are not among them. We have to 
hand it to 1926, therefore, for producing 
Milt Gross. 

N1ZE BABY is now known everywhere and 
HIAWATTA WITT NO ODDER POEs is abroad 
inthe land. I have heard fierce controversy 
as to whether there is a dialect like that 
which N1zE BAByY’s Jewish mother employs 
on her dollink baby. This dispute was the 
work of those people, not few, who have a 
genius for missing the point. With both 
sides utterly exhausted I have ventured to 
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ask, “‘ But isn’t it funny?” and the admission 
has been general that it was superlatively 
funny. When I have said meekly that I 
thought that was all humor was for, to be 
very funny, I have had the social-error sensa- 
tion down my spine. So I state candidly 
that I know nothing about Milt Gross except 
his power to make people laugh immoder- 
ately and argufy. Those who want a more 
usual type of humor are finding it in Corey 
Ford’s work and THE GAZELLE’S EARS is 
more safely to be recommended as a humor- 
ous book than Milt Gross’s innovation. 
There is safety as well as fun, too, in Irvin S. 
Cobb’s MANY LAUGHS FOR MANy Days, A 
LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE Doctor AWAY, 
and the immortal SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS 
— which becomes apparently more givable 
the more it circulates. What I want to see, 
however, is not A LAUGH A Day but CoBB’s 
DaILy Dozen, if Irvin will kindly attend to 
the matter. And make it soon. 

Percy MacKaye’s TALL TALES OF THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS was illustrated by 
those reed pen drawings of Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry’s, as spirited as Mr. MacKaye’s folk 
tales. But the year was distinguished by 
several illustrated books of the first class. 
Everyone would agree in putting first the 
new edition of HANSEL AND GRETEL AND 
OTHER STORIES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM, 
with twelve plates in full color and many 
black and white pictures by Kay Nielsen. 
But the original and arresting novelty came 
from America in the shape of SKAZKI: TALES 
AND LEGENDS OF OLD RusslIA, told by Ida 
Zeitlin and designed and illustrated by 
Theodore Nadejen. No one who has seen 
Nadejen’s pictures has failed to do justice to 
their quality; they are an individual triumph 
in their union of illustration with décor and 
the use of solid color is as successful as it is 
bold. Willy Pogany, the great and beautiful’ 
dreamer among living illustrators, has given 
us a matchless edition of THE ANCIENT MAR- 
INER and Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale’s pic- 
tures graced a new edition of Palgrave’s classic 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. 

Two foremost American poets came before 
us with their SELECTED POEMS — Lizette 
Woodworth Reese and Arthur Davison 
Ficke. John Farrar has rewarded a long- 
standing impatience with THE BOOKMAN 
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ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE: SECOND SERIES and 
Edmund Vance Cooke’s poetical interpreta- 
tions of Biblical characters, THE BooK OF 
EXTENUATIONS, was introduced by William 
Allen White. Philip Barry’s brilliant com- 
edy of manners, IN A GARDEN, was published 
and it is no secret that Mr. Doran is bringing 
out immediately the great theatrical hit of 
the season in New York, BROADWAY. 
* * * - 

The brilliance of any literary year is really 
settled by that year’s array of fiction. Nine- 
teen twenty-six was altogether exceptional in 
this respect. If, as I sometimes think, there 
may be trienniums and quadrenniums in the 
world of novels — literary leap years, not 
longer by one day but better by at least one 
novel than the ordinary —the year just 
ending was bestarred. 

For if it had produced nothing else, there 
was H. G. Wells’s extraordinary novel, THE 
WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD — that exten- 
sion through the present into the future of 
his OUTLINE OF History. I think the many 


thousands of readers of WILLIAM CLISSOLD 
have most appreciated this fact. 


It was as 
if Wells answered all the unspoken questions 
to which his OUTLINE gave rise; as if he said: 
‘‘Look here, I’ll show you what all this 
means in terms of a representative individual 
life in our own day.’’ Besides, as anyone 
who has read WILLIAM CLISSOLD knows, the 
author had a fascinating story to tell, the 
story of Clissold and his loves, and most es- 
pecially the story of Clissold and Clementina, 
something that went to the core of human 
relationships. 

Oh, a gorgeous year! with its new novels 
by Hugh Walpole, Cyril Hume, Arnold 
Bennett, Floyd Dell, Frank Swinnerton, Du 
Bose Heyward — how easy it is becoming to 
name an American for each Englishman, by 
the way. 

To take first the generally modern and 
generally realistic showing: Hugh Walpole’s 
HARMER JOHN, with its portrait of a Christ- 
like man at the centre of conflicting tides has 
made an ineffaceable impression on most 
readers. Not only on subject but because 
of Walpole’s handling this great audience 
asserts HARMER JOHN to be his finest book. 
Cyril Hume’s THE GOLDEN DANCER is 
realistically modern in episode and detail but 


beautifully romantic in spirit. Thomas 
Burke’s THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR was a novel 
of two children of the London slums and had 
the wistfulness and appeal to the imagination 
which distinguished his own autobiography, 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 

I suppose LORD RAINGO, Arnold Bennett’s 
novel, must be called a tour de force, although 
all the fuss about its origin in the actual his- 
tory of a deceased British Cabinet member 
seems to me pointless. The question was 
whether LoRD RAINGO was a good novel. 
To that no one pretended to return any but 
an affirmative answer. Well, then! Floyd 
Dell’s AN OLD MAN’s FOLLY contained, in 
Mr. Windle, the finest piece of characteriza- 
tion Dell has given us since Felix Fay moved 
through the pages of MOON-CALF. Du Bose 
Heyward followed that masterpiece, Porcy, 
with ANGEL, such a picture of the mountain 
people of North Carolina as no one else has 
painted. Frank Swinnerton’s SUMMER 
STORM was a cousin of his. NOCTURNE, only 
here we had love and jealousy carried to their 
consummation. 

In the group of somewhat sophisticated 
books was found a collection of six short 
stories that transcended in importance half 
the year’s novels. I mean W. Somerset 
Maugham’s THE CASUARINA TREE of which 
someone said, in an effort to do justice to it: 
“‘It’s his story ‘Rain’ multiplied six times.”’ 
This did justice to the intensity and drama 
but possibly suggested a monotony which is 
not present! -DRyY MARTINI: A GENTLEMAN 
TURNS TO LOVE, by John Thomas, is said to 
have amused a higher percentage of readers 
than any other book of the year and also to 
have attained the highest percentage of 
amusement per reader. But I do not under- 
stand statistics and so many pers confuse me; 
perhaps (another per) Helen Beauclerck’s 
THE GREEN LACQUER PAVILION percentaged 
equally as entertainment. A Gentleman 
with a Duster, abandoning his Mirrors of 


_Downing Street and other high places, pro- 


duced a novel, THE OTHER Door, Thack- 
erayan in quality, and Osbert Sitwell con- 
firmed the splendid promise of his stories in 
TRIPLE FUGUE with his novel, BEFORE THE 
BOMBARDMENT — the bombardment of book 
stores for copies being now briskly on. 
Lynn and Lois Montross filled the gap since 
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TOWN AND GOWN by giving us FRATERNITY 
Row, and the fact that some purchasers 
thought “‘Row” rhymed with “how” has 
not in the least hurt the book’s sale. Hul- 
bert Footner’s ANTENNAE introduced him as 
a serious novelist of amazing power and is, in 
Frank Swinnerton’s phrase, almost a major 
work. 

Of the several novels historical in setting I 
recall chiefly Ramon Guthrie’s MARCABRUN: 
HE SPOKE EvIL OF WOMEN with its twelfth 
century charm, its troubadour and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine; Louis Couperus’s THE COME- 
DIANS, a comedy of ancient Rome; and 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s gorgeous romance 
of the American revolutionary time, SPANISH 
BAYONET. The most captivating love story 
of the year was probably Compton Macken- 
zie’s Celtic tapestry, FAIRY GOLD. With 
her genius for seizing on a best-seller theme 
Margaret Pedler wrote TOMORROW’S TANGLE 
around the query as to whether one man in 
ten conquers fairly according to the rules of 
love. Not least among the year’s books was 
I. A. R. Wylie’s collection of tales in THE 
MAD BUSMAN. Philip Gibbs’s novel was 


UNCHANGING QUEST and F. W. Bronson 
came to the front with a fine first novel, 
SPRING RUNNING. 

Humorous fiction was headed by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart with a new collection of 


Tish’s adventures. TISH PLAYS THE GAME 
presented that indomitable lady of the mid- 
dle years flanked (weakly) by Aggie and 
Lizzie and proof against the world. Irvin S. 
Cobb in PROSE AND CONS presented his best 
and newest short stories plus a collections of 
those asides which have made him inter- 
nationally famous as a humorist. Cobb also 
did New York as no one has ever quite done 
it before in his ON AN ISLAND THAT Cost $24. 
A typical Wodehouse hero provided the fun 
in P. G. Wodehouse’s HE RATHER ENJOYED 
It. What he enjoyed was get-rich-quick 
schemes; what the reader enjoyed was more 
inclusive. E. Temple Thurston did a divert- 
ing story of a woman-hater; title, Mr. 


BOTTLEBY DOES SOMETHING. I see that I 
have overlooked THE WoRLD’s BEST SHORT 
STORIES: 1926, edited by William Johnston: 
Sixteen of the principal magazine editors of 
America selected, each, five stories that 
seemed to him the best he had published in 
the year. From the eighty thus designated 
sixteen were then finally chosen. The re- 
sulting volume includes tales by Booth 
Tarkington, Peter B. Kyne, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, Lois Montross, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele and others. 

And so to the adventure-detective-mys- 
tery tale, or, as some call it, the non-bedtime 
story. Frank L. Packard gave us THE RED 
LEDGER; J. S. Fletcher, MARCHESTER ROYAL, 
John Hawk, THE LONE LODGE MYSTERY; 
Austin J. Small, THE SILENT Srx; Sydney 
Horler, FALSE-FACE. All these were, and 
are, definitely thrillers. So also, naturally, 
were the six pocket-size volumes of stories by 
A. Conan Doyle published under the collec- 
tive title, THE STORIES OF A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Of the adventure type were Ridgwell Cul- 
lum’s CHILD OF THE NORTH, Gordon Young’s 
THE VENGEANCE OF HURRICANE WILLIAMS, 
and ADVENTURE’S BEST STORIES, 1926, 
edited by Arthur S. Hoffman, editor of the 
magazine, ADVENTURE. Leo Walmsley’s 
TORO OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE was a story of 
mighty hunting and leadership in the African 
jungle. Dan Poling’s JOHN OF OREGON 
moved from the forests of the Far West to 
the throne room of a European country. 
THE BAT, the famous play by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, was published 
as a novel. Possibly the most important 
book of the advefiture sort published in the 
year was one dealing with that greatest of 
all adventures in the history of living men, 
CHEVRONS, by Leonard H. Nason, was indeed 
an event of nineteen twenty-six —I think 
not impossibly the chief event since 1918. 

They say nineteen twenty-seven is going 
to be good. It’ll have to travel fast! 

GRANT OVERTON. 
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F there are those who believe that all 

originality is owned by the syndicates 
today, let them read James L. Stidger’s 
PULPIT PRAYERS AND PARAGRAPHS. They 
will learn to their delight how deeply in 
error they have been in supposing ministers 
to be a dull lot. Of Dr. Stidger’s piety 
there can of course be no question. Nor is 
this the first outburst of his cleverness. 
Yet the reader will discover here a more 
amazing versatility than he has hitherto 
shown and plenty of evidence to demonstrate 
that the man’s dexterity has grown rather 
than lessened. The series of new com- 
mandments, addressed to definite modern 
situations, form a conspicuous part of the 
book. From the pulpit editorials it becomes 
manifest that the Doctor is not preaching 
because he is incapable of doing anything 
else. Either the minister who has fallen 
into tedium or his victimized parishioners 
will find new hope in this unusual volume. 


* * * oa 


ALPH CONNOR has blessed our gen- 
eration with the benediction of many 
novels. He is known chiefly for his narra- 
tive skill and, except for an occasional hymn 
or a high-minded hero, one would hardly 
suspect that he is in private life, Charles W. 
Gordon, D.D. He has dealt heretofore very 
largely with secular circumstance. In his 
last volume, however, he has turned to the 
imaginative unfoldment of Biblical incident. 
THE FRIENDLY FOUR AND OTHER STORIES 
deal with New Testament characters — 
most of them overlooked by sermonizers in 
the past. He has recognized not only the 
inadequacy of New Testament incidents as 
stories but also the lack of reality which, at 
times, inheres in its characters. Thus he 
goes imaginatively beyond the meagre cues 
and gives us men and women that are 
unmistakably alive. His work remains es- 
sentially a narrative performance — satisfy- 
ing in the verisimilitude and striking in its 
concatenation of occurrences. 


XVI 


F the late W. Robertson Nicoll’s affec- 

tion for books, J. M. Barrie said: ‘‘ He 
was so fond of books that I am sure he never 
saw a lonely one without wanting to pat it, 
and give it asixpence. I should say that he 
read thousands of them every year of his 
life ...’’ He was, during his editorship of 
“The British Weekly”, an outstanding 
figure of English journalism and he attracted 
a string of contributors that would make any 
editor proud. In PEOPLE AND BOoks, 
which appears on the Hill this month, Dr. 
Nicoll converses on books and their makers 
in that same graphic style which has dis- 
tinguished all his works. This volume com- 
prises, in fact, the perspicacious comments 
which he wrote during his eventful editor- 
ship. Readers will find here a pleasing and 
illuminating approach to literature. 

” * * * 


HE appearance of MODERNIST FUNDA- 

MENTALISM by J. R. P. Sclater should be 
the occasion of much glee among discriminat- 
ing readers of religious books. Dr. Sclater 
speaks from the apex of a distinguished 
Canadian ministry, and to those of us who 
have felt that everything worth saying has 
already been said about the latter-day con- 
troversy, his utterances come somewhat as a 
dash of cold water in the summer. He has 
written most humanly and with a fine 
objectivism, and what is of chief importance, 
he has written well. He essays to strike no 
milk-and-water compromise; he simply 
writes with detachment and charm on the 
problems fretting Christendom. The result 
is one of the most felicitous books that has 
appearedinalongtime. Dr. Sclater belongs 
to that group of religionists who are capable 
of putting their ideas into effective language, 
enjoyable alike to their brethren and the out- 
casts. May his tribe increase! There is 
much of promise in the spirit as well as in the 
content of Dr. Sclater’s book. Hardly any 
problem is more imperious today than the 
one he discusses. 
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YMPOSIUMS are the order of the day. 
sJ Perhaps the most interesting that I have 
seen this season is ‘‘ Twelve Modern Apostles 
and Their Creeds’”’ (Duffield), for the con- 
tributing apostles use the pen capably and 
the collection has a catholicity that will 
satisfy a great variety of readers. The 
publishers have asked Professor E. Y. Mul- 
lins to tell why he is a Baptist and Carl Van 
Doren to tell why he is an unbeliever. Dean 
Inge writes a foreword on the future of 
Christianity. Appended to the discourse of 
each apostle is a fine table of facts about the 
denomination he represents. Of course such 
works as this are dangerously like ‘‘The 
Golden Book”’ and the short cuts to culture. 
One can’t get a complete view of Catholicism 
from what the intrepid Mr. Chesterton has 
to say, but he can get an angle which he is 
not likely to get from editor J. Frank Norris 
and his ‘“‘Searchlight”’. I believe the creeds 
of the new twelve will be widely read and 
keenly enjoyed. While many will admire 
the willingness to include Van Doren among 
the twelve, there will doubtless be a few 
anxious to know which apostle he incarnates. 
I am prone to believe that, because of his 
very candid utterances, many of the brethren 
will think that he is Judas all over again, a 
devil from the beginning. 


A prominent person could make a good 
living today just writing for symposiums. 
Four of the contributors who appear in 
“Twelve Modern Apostles’”’ appear also in 
““My Idea of God”’ (Little, Brown), edited 
by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. But, so far as 
I can detect, no recusant in matters of faith 
has been included by Dr. Newton. This 
work has, in consequence, much more 
theological value. Rabbi H. G. Enelow, 
Drs. J. Gresham Machen, John Haynes 
Holmes, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Rufus 
M. Jones, and ten or twelve others comprise 
the speakers in Dr. Newton’s Forum. So 
varied is their approach and of such abiding 
interest is the speculation about and faith in 
God that this volume will prove of definite 
value to those who may be faced with 
religious difficulties or interested in the 
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newer ways of thinking about God. And 
these newer ways are well exemplified in 
what Dr. Newton and his companions say. 
Perhaps no problem gets so much attention 
from those awake to the true nature of 
modern perplexities as the question of “‘How 
Shall We Think of God?” I believe the 
reader can derive a fair idea of what is 
being thought by the more alert and practical 
theological group if he reads the statements 
of those included in ‘“‘My Idea of God”’. 


I knew that someone would play the 
ghoul, as it were, upon Luther Burbank! 
He is much too interesting to be let alone, 
for the storm which centred around his 
religious faith just before his death got him 
as much publicity as ‘“‘Our Beloved Infidel” 
as the breeding of tomatoes and cacti had 
previously. Frederick W. Clampett, an 
experienced newspaper man, has written a 
superb study of “Luther Burbank: His 
Religion of Humanity”’ (Macmillan), the 
data of which are drawn from extensive 
interviews which Mr. Clampett got with 
the hybrid wizard in his last days. There 
was something especially devastating and a 
trifle unfair about Burbank’s disavowal of 
orthodox faith: he had been trusted so 
explicitly by Christians, so taken for granted, 
so often used as an example of what God can 
do with a man. It seemed such a dis- 
appointment when Christendom found that 
he had religious ideas of his own. Yet, 
everybody but the Unitarians seems to 
overlook the fact that the naturalist had 
a warm and vital religion. It is this fact 
which Mr. Clampett clamps securely. He 
has done a fine work in keeping himself 
behind the scenes, and those Christians 
who took part in the merciless derision 
heaped upon Mr. Burbank’s head when he 
made his statement of faith will do well to 
have a look at his religious beliefs as put 
forth in this book. 


“Church Quarrels: How Ended” (Strat- 
ford). This admonishing pamphlet ought 
to sell like hot cakes — assuming that people 
are anxious to end church quarrels. It is 
XIX 
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written by Ezra P. Giboney, D.D., and 
dedicated to his friends in ‘Lewiston, 
Great Falls, and Seattle’. It goes directly 
to the root of the matter, indicating how 
fusses may be settled or prevented in various 
departments of the church, speaking first of 
the pastor, then of the official board, the 
membership, and the choir. Every pastor 
realizes that the choir is notorious as the 
“War Department”’ of the church. As Dr. 
Giboney puts it, ‘“‘The devil finds his most 
easy approach to mar the harmony of the 
worshiping congregation through the choir 
loft. The average church has either just 
settled some difficulty that has arisen 
through a misunderstanding in regard to the 
choir, is at present struggling with the 
problem of making some adjustment or is 
preparing for some emergency that is likely 
to arise in the near future. . . . The author 
had a member of his church who was 
always inspired to indulge in a tirade of 
abusive language when he heard the music 
of a violin, which he spoke of as the devil’s 
instrument.’’ Every American should enjoy 
this book immensely. 


Dr. Charles Gore’s ‘“‘The Reconstruction 
of Belief” (Scribner) is a weighty thing. If 
a man have not leisure and energy, let him 
avoid this tome and read the comics or some 
popularization of the book that will appear 
in a few years. Dean Inge calls Dr. Gore 
“the strongest man in the English Church’’; 
he is certainly the most industrious to have 
thought and written so diligently upon the 
questions which fret modern theologians. 
The present tome is, however, a new edition 
of “Belief in God”, “Belief in Christ”’, 
“The Holy Spirit and the Church”’, and this 
fact accounts somewhat for its thickness. 
But its parts are well related, and it brings to 
a focus the beliefs and thinking of a man who 
has the respect of both ministers and heretics. 
While he may at times adhere too closely to 
the principles of orthodox logic, Dr. Gore is 
a marvelously clear thinker; no one will 
lay aside his book through an inability to 
follow his splendid argument. He has the 
power of perspicuous statement — a power 
which commends him alike to the educated 
and the lay. 





The committee out for a Children’s Day 
program or the tired pastor after a device for 
lifting the mortgage on the church will be 
greatly interested in ‘‘ Nehemiah the Builder’”’ 
by Eleanor Wood Whitman (Pilgrim Press). 
I do not mean that the play is appropriate for 
either occasion, but I suggest that it would 
draw well on any occasion, for it is a drama 
with music, the sort of thing that is being 
used now to recoup church audiences and 
make the Sunday services more attractive. 
It is rather ambitious in scope, and I fear that 
its effective presentment would require more 
talent and industry than the average Sunday 
School class is willing to expend. There isa 
strong temptation in local talent church plays 
to use bathrobes where the property list calls 
for the flowing robes of oriental potentates. 
It would be sad to think of the characters in 
“‘Nehemiah the Builder”’ being subjected to 
such indignities, for the piece strikes me as 
capable of good effects; it ought to be scrupu- 
lously presented if it is to be attempted at all. 


Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. LL.D., has 
compiled an “‘ Anthology of Jesus”’ (Harper) 
in which he must have included everything 
that poets, generals, and merchant chiefs 
have ever said about the Galilean; there are 
417 closely set pages and the classifications 
are represented by Roman numerals that go 
beyond my ken. If anyone needs to know 
what the great have said about His Silence, 
they need only to turn to page 125 — though 
this reference isn’t exactly representative of 
the lot, for Phillips Brooks is the only one 
given. In most instances, however, Dr. 
Marchant has found quotations from both 
the sacred and profane. His contribution 
will prove valuable to those who need just 
this sort of thing for preparation of the morn- 
ing sermon, or who would evaluate once 
more the myriad impressions the iridescent 
character of Jesus has made upon men. One 
of these impressions, fully and brilliantly 
developed, is to be found in ‘‘ Jesus — Man 
of Genius”’ (Harper), being the evaluation of 
J. Middleton Murry, whose interest in crea- 
tive imagination has long been manifest. In 
a single season Jesus is spoken of variously as 
a man of genius, a myth, a foundling, a: 
obscure Syrian peasant, and all for the simple 
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reason that men interpret him after their 
own predilections. But they all take pains to 
interpret him. Mr. Murry’s book is a 
magnificent piece of writing and it represents 
a fine, dignified, and human approach to the 
problem of Jesus. Its tone and spirit are as 
sincere as Renan’s. 


A casual view of the current scene gives the 
impression that theologians are passing off 
the stage. But amore careful gaze brings out 
the fact that more men are becoming theolo- 
gians, in the sense that they are concerned 
with the study of religious subjects and 
phenomena. Bishop Francis Asbury must 
shove over to make room for young Herbert 
Asbury; so must William E. Barton accept 
the fellowship of Bruce Barton. ‘‘ Miracles: 
A Modern View” (Bobbs-Merrill) comes 
from the typewriter of a man who is distin- 
guished mostly for his ‘Through Science to 
God”’, but Floyd L. Darrow adduces an army 
of authoritative utterances to substantiate 
his view that miracles of all sorts, in the Old 
Testament or in the New, are in the category 
of the absurd and that their acceptance be- 
tokens a superstitious and pagan accretion 
upon Christianity. He sees, as many have 
seen before him, a universe governed by the 
reign of immutable law. In such a universe 
the miraculous can play no credible part. 
But, somewhat like a reputable novel, the 
book turns out all right in the end, for Mr. 
Darrow believes that miracles are not essen- 
tial to genuine religion. 


The half million or so patrons of Giovanni 
Papini should have a glanceat “‘ The Memoirs 
of God” (Ball), which he wrote several years 
before his much applauded “‘ Life of Christ’’. 
It is now being issued in this country as a sort 
of “trumpet call to those who do not wish to 
see the world recede to the civilization of the 
Dark Ages when the tenet of ‘We know it all’ 
was in full force’. The whole affair is a 
soliloquy on the part of God — a soliloquy in 
which God speaks a mind at the very antip- 
odes of that he is generally supposed to 
possess. For example: 


There are certain things that I can discuss only 
with the Devil. I see him every thirty or forty 
years and sometimes we exchange a few words. 


Though I have created him purposely to do evil, 
I cannot say that I dislike him. ... He has a 
mind of hisown. He is the only one who does not 
address me with stupid and annoying flatteries. 
That is why I endure him. ... At times I can- 
not help envying him. .. . 


God goes on to confess that omnipotence 
causes satiety. The last entry in the memoir 
reveals the fact that it is the God who has 
been made in the image of man who has been 
speaking, and this anthropomorphic being 
prays men to become atheists and to turn 
upon and kill the God they have created. 
The scheme is cleverly devised and it is glam- 
ourously set forth, for Papini, as everyone 
knows, has a certain mad genius not to be 
despised. Perhaps there is nothing more in it 
than in his “Life of Christ”, but it can be 
read as easily and it has in proportion to its 
length as many passages of fine eloquence. 


“The Collective Spirit” (Brentano) by 
Viggo Cavling has been translated from the 
Danish by W. Worster. It displays a highly 
idealistic doctrine of evolution, discussing na- 
ture’s aim, ethics, art, science, and religion as 
related to the evolutionary approach to physi- 
cal phenomena. I am not sure but that a care- 
less following of Cavling’s meditations would 
carry the average evening reader a trifle be- 
yond his depth. The book will have to be 
takei. contemplatively and approached in- 
dustriously, like a course in comparative 
gastronomy. Yet there are lively passages 
to relax the muscles of the face. Regarding 
the view that only man possesses a soul, the 
writer says: 

All other animals are excluded (the dog cemeteries 
where one may read on tombstones pious hopes of 


meeting poor Fido again in a better world are not 
recognized by the Church as holy ground). 


He believes that the idealistic view of evolu- 
tion offers us a hope of immortality something 
like Plato’s ideal world. ‘‘The Collective 
Spirit will be a world of ideas, freed from all 
earthly dross.”” Those who have the time 
and assiduity in this heeby-jeeby age will 
find Cavling a thoughtful soul. 


Possibly it is because I was favorably pre- 
disposed by knowledge of the author’s inabil- 
ity to learn mathematics, or by the fine glos- 
sary of theological terms appended, but none 
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the less ‘‘ The Story of the Catholic Church” 

A. and C. Boni) by Cuthbert Wright seems 
tome a good thing to havedone. The chron- 
iclers of the church’s history heretofore have 
been either men interested in writing for the 
faithful or else militant unbelievers who wrote 
for those who sought to know its foibles. 
Mr. Wright’s effort is to set down an unbiased 
account of the Catholic movement from its 
inception to the present. He has accumu- 
lated an immense amount of information and 
has, to some degree, entered heartily into the 
spirit of what he recites. I believe that those 
who are not in the habit of going to mass will 
find his story a very informing one. ‘“‘Church 
Historians’ (Kenedy) is a series of critical 
studies of Eusebius, Orosius, St. Bede the 
Venerable, Orderlicus, Vitalis, Baronius, 
Bollandus, Hergenroether and other scribes 
who have done their bit toward the historical 
study of the Catholic church from within. 
The volume is edited by Peter Guilday, 
Ph.D., and it comprises the papers read by 
various contemporary historians at the sixth 
annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association. The reading of these 
two books in the same week would make an 
interesting study and probably exhibit the 
defects and good qualities of each. 


The title which intrigued me most in the 
library of the old home town was “‘ Confession$ 
of an Opium Eater”. There is always some™ 
thing fascinating about a confession or a se- 
cret diary, even after it is published. The 
editor of the ‘‘Evening Graphic”’ knew this 
when he began running the diary of Peaches 
Browning. ‘‘ Leaves from a Secret Journal” 
(Little, Brown) by Jane Steger represents a 
somewhat different life from that which 
Peaches led, but it is not less interesting, be- 
cause it was written for private use and pre- 
sumably never intended for publication. 
The diary originally was to fortify the keeper 
“with a remembrance of the golden days 
when the grey ones come” 

—C. W. F. 
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Don’t Guess 
Be Sure 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Editor 

of Harper’s Magazine, has compiled 

a list of questions for you to have answered 
by the Stock Salesman that will help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


A safe-guard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 


A copy of this Questionnaire may be had 
for the asking — it is free. 
The Financial Article appearing in the 


January issue of Harper's Magazine 
will also help solve your investment problems. 
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49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BookMAN Subscribers 
Take Notice 


Subscribers to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their ad- 
dress will facilitate matters by 
notifying us of the change on or 
before the 5th of the month, 
otherwise the number issued at 
the end of the month will go to | 
the OLD address. 
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well as NEW 
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244 Madison Avenue 
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Strengthen Your Work and 


Increase Your Sales 
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ee — Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
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219 North Henry Street, Williamsburg, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Author’s Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. ~ or Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 





PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING 
Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
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Author “‘Narrative Technique” | 
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Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





YOU, TOO 
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page if you have any product or service 

that will aid writers. References required. 

Rates and full information will be sent 
upon request. 
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244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


Book 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
$ Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per- 
for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advice 
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*JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau for Writers. ("Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, Obie 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, 
FOR PROFIT? Then send for our new edi- 
tion of actual letters from prominent edi- 
tors, who want your manuscripts. It's 
FREE if you send fer it NOW. Address M. 
H. Mendelsohn, Editor, Dept. 100, Writer's 
Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER'S HANDBOOK’ 


offers you 1000 literary market reports, 
40 chapters on writing and selling 
Free descriptive folio with sample 
market report from THE WRITER 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


Details on Request 


OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin 8S. Cobb 
Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND 
REVISED 


$1.00 per thousand words. Carbon copy. Professional typist 
of much experience. Best of references. 


BERTHA A. STOCKDALE, Putnam, Conn. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON, 
“greatest authority of them all.” Personally cor- 
rects the lessons. His students making big money 
— one nearly $100,000 already. Also Revision 
and Criticism Service for a few amateurs and 
qeemeeapete. Get FREE Book — “Short-Story 
Writing’’ — valuable advice for writers, and 
Profit Sharing Plan. Laird Extension Institute 
403 Laird Building, Minneapolis. 


Dr. Richard 
Burton 
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E have found one book in which an 

artist has run off with the honors, 
leaving the author of the text far behind. 
This is “The City of the Great King” 
(Cosmopolitan), a collection of pictures 
painted by Dean Cornwell in Palestine, with 
text by William Lyon Phelps. If one can 
tear oneself away long enough from the 
artist’s colorful studies of Jerusalem, one 
may find Dr. Phelps’s text delightful read- 
ing, though a trifle conventional in its treat- 
ment of religious themes. In making his 
“notes’’ for the pictures, Cornwell painted 
many water color sketches, one of which was 
accepted for exhibition at the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. 


Lewis Freeman loves rivers, and is never 
happier than when he is battling wind and 
wave in his small boat. Having successfully 
voyaged on the Columbia, the Yellowstone, 
and the Colorado rivers, he thought to pass 
a few weeks in a quiet water voyage on the 
Great Lakes. ‘‘By Waterways to Gotham” 
(Dodd, Mead) is the tragi-humorous account 
of his two thousand mile cruise by skiff and 
outboard motor from Milwaukee to New 
York via the Great Lakes, the Trent Canal, 
the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu, Lake 
Champlain, and the Hudson. He found the 
Lakes tempestuous, untrustworthy friends, 
and the St. Lawrence no placid stream. 
Mr. Freeman’s book is too detailed to 
be easy, leisurely reading; but as a compen- 
dium of navigation information on these 
waters it is invaluable. It gives distance, 
weather, radio, and general navigational data 
for the Great Lakes and their connecting 
rivers and canals, compiled from the latest 
bulletin of the United States Lake Survey 
Office. 
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The popular idea of Tibet is one of a land 
of snow covered peaks, intense cold, more or 
less maleficent priests and a people semi- 
barbarous at best, given to treating the too 
adventurous traveler in a manner reminiscent 
of some of the more ingeniously unpleasant 
methods of our own North American Indians. 
It is to combat this, as she declares, alto- 
gether mistaken impression that Rin-chen 
Lha-mo, a Tibetan woman married to an 
Englishman, has written “‘We Tibetans” 
(Lippincott). She tells in interesting fash- 
ion of the customs, folk stories, religious 
dances, culture, beliefs, home life, and gen- 
eral viewpoint of her fellow countrymen. 


In John W. Vandercook’s ‘‘Tom-Tom” 
(Harper) we have an engrossing account of 
the science, magic, and folklore of the Bush 
Negroes of Surinam, by the first writer to go 
there. It is an absorbing story of the fight 
for freedom by these descendants of African 
slaves brought to Surinam nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and their eventual flight into 
the treacherous jungles. Here, looking 
backward along the dim trails of memory, 
they have made for themselves—according 
to Mr. Vandercook—a science, a philosophy, 
an art, a society. The book is written 
vividly, beautifully, seriously, and the author 
is fresh enough from his high adventure to 
profess his own beliefs in the efficacy of 
magic, white and black. Surinam is at 
least a brave experiment, if not the final 
solution. 


A lookout in a barrel ‘‘on a stumpy mast”’, 
a cry of “ Da-er-blaast’’, and you are swing- 
ing across an Arctic or an Antarctic sea with 
F. V. Morley and J. S. Hodgson. “‘ Whaling 
North and South” (Century) is a fine story. 
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It has the speed and excitement of the hunt, 
the dip and heavy roll of the sturdy, ice 
caked whale catchers. ‘Find sea room. 
Ride out the gale.’”’ Such phrases color 
the whole, make one sense the courage and 
hardiness of the crews. And again: “His 
head is jammed low on his shoulders. The 
jaw below would hurt you if you hit it”, 
is an apt description of one of Norway’s best 
gunners. Mr. Hodgson has included some 
of his remarkable photographs in the book. 
His account is fuller, more interesting, 
more comprehensive than that of Mr. 
Morley, whose experience is given in one well 
described cruise, a résumé of ancient whaling, 
and several conversations, all most amusing. 
The combination of the two viewpoints, 
however, is excellent, and the result thor- 
oughly entertaining. 


A traveler without a guidebook, enjoying 
the beautiful as it appealed to his senses, 
observing people as human beings in the 
frames of their environment, Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, author of ‘Ports of France”’ 
(Century), reproduces his impressions of the 
Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterranean ports. 
There is much food for contemplation here — 
how the old ports met the demand of a more 
efficient but stark civilization by combining 
the mellow beauty of the old with the 
efficiency of the new; the diversity in the 
economic life of these ports; their functions 
as pleasure resorts, as naval bases. You will 
wonder at the popularity of Paris when in 
these provincial parts enchanting glimpses 
of sky and sea, of golden beach, multicolored 
sails, fishing boats, foliage covered cliffs, 
vegetable gardens, grazing cattle, pungent 
food, all challenge the spirit. While Mr. 
Gibbons is aware of historic background, 
the quality of this volume is more human. 
You will appreciate the French, be amazed 
at the rich vitality and quaintness of the 
hinterland; you may even skip Paris on your 
next visit. 


Lions in the path! Lions in the path! 
For one who is “‘not an archer” to place 
himself on “‘a tiny island, wholly surrounded 
by a sea of wild beasts’’, to go on “‘a perfectly 
peaceful bow-and-arrow expedition” as erst- 
while one went on pilgrimage — or met the 


embarrassments most graphic in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ — to revise your outmoded “‘ Half 
a league onward” or armored jousting of 
knighthood’s day into an up-to-date African 
tournament with “‘seventeen”’ quite literally 
untamed lions, not of the movie variety or 
trick photography, but ‘“‘in the open in a 
space about a mile square’’— is Stewart 
Edward White’s idea of recreation. His 
“Lions in the Path’ (Doubleday, Page) 
recounts all this and more. Mr. White’s 
“object is not to inflict torture”’ on ‘‘rhinos” 
but ‘“‘to kill clean’. If you are human 
enough to appreciate the truly chivalric and 
heroic, this good natured yarn is sure fire. 


China is very much before the eye of the 
public just now, so a book dealing with the 
strange, fascinating side of the wildest aspect 
of life in that country must command in- 
terest. ‘‘Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits”’ 
(Doran) reads like a sensational romance, 
but Harvey J. Howard, who lived through 
all the adventures he relates, vouches for the 
absolute verity of his recital. He, with his 
young son, was captured when on the way to 
pay a visit to his friend, owner of a great 
ranch at Aolaimi, and this friend he was to 
see smitten down at his side by bandit 
murderers who took him captive and sub- 
jected him to such sufferings as few men 
could have lived through. Doubtless he 
owed his life and his final rescue to the fact 
that he was a man of science, a doctor, cool 
in emergencies, quick to take advantage of 
opportunities to render aid in times of misery 
among his captors, and wary to turn events 
to hisadvantage. Anyone who has imagined 
that oldtime horrors of torturing and bold 
murder of strangers in China are of the past, 
will be convinced by this story that they 
still exist. Henceforth, readers will recall 
the name of the Black Dragon River Province 
as the very epitome of more awful things 
than have been dreamed of hitherto in their 
philosophy. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and is a valuable addition to the 
library of collectors of historical literature. 


Of the twenty second and twenty third 
books of Dutton’s sometimes, alas, only 


slightly glorified ‘‘Things Seen” series, 
Albert G. Mackinnon’s “Things Seen in 
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Rome’”’, all written in a tumble of life and 
color and hills and walls, shadows and 
charm and what the Englishman has for 
breakfast, will probably entice the tourist 
on pleasure bent. But S. C. Hammer, a 
Norwegian professor who knows not our 
English idioms, is the one who “gets” us, 
with his ‘“‘ Things Seen in Norway’”’, historic, 
human, matter-of-fact when that tone is ap- 
propriate, otherwise imaginative, giving us 
glimpses into many a “fantastic fairyland”’. 
One glimpse of his ‘‘Gudbrandsdal peasant’’, 
“a modest, straightforward fellow, with a 
mind as open and genial as his farmhouse 
overlooking the valley from the top of the 
hill, with the sunny highland pastures in the 
upper mountains’’, is Wordsworthian enough 
to be worth all the multifarious carnival 
tootings of his English journalist cousin. 


Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt have at- 
tempted to set down in an interesting man- 
ner an account of their recent expedition into 
the heart of the Himalayas. But one need 
only pick at random any paragraph of their 
book, “East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon” (Scribner), to discover an utter lack 
of color. Facts alone are given, and these 
with such speed as to create an effect of 
splendid chaos. In addition, the authors 
have made the mistake of alternating in the 
writing of the chapters. The result is that 
of a report intended for serial purposes 
rather than a piece of literature. 


The life of a Central Eskimo village is 
portrayed with realistic exactitude in 
Julian W. Bilby’s ‘‘Nanook of the North” 
(Dodd, Mead), a book that may confidently 
be accepted as an authoritative study of the 
Arctic folk’s racial character, intelligence, 
customs, superstitions, and hardy ways of 
drawing the necessities of existence from 
their desolate land. These simple, some- 
what stolid people, among whom the author 
spent fourteen years, do not of course offer 
one wildly exciting reading. But of more 
importance and greater practicality seems 
to us Mr. Bilby’s unquestionable success in 
drawing as a distinct, readily acceptable 
figure the northern aboriginal, hitherto 
depicted as a creature no more probable 
than man of the Stone Age. 
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An astonishing amount of information is 
contained in ‘‘ Lanterns, Junks and Jade”’ by 
Samuel Morrill (Stokes), and it is so pic- 
turesquely presented that it reads like a 
beautiful fairy tale. We are taken inside the 
very heart of China, both ancient and 
modern; and we live with these strange peo- 
ple, experiencing their pleasures and their 
woes, during the time spent in perusing the 
book. No aspect of that eastern world has 
been neglected and over the whole the author 
has managed to spread, without doing any 
violence to veracity, a glittering mantle of 
poetry and fancy. At the outset we are in- 
troduced to the Old Buddha, the horrible 
female tyrant who ruled as Empress and who 
built with fifty millions of dollars wrested 
from her subjects, on pretense of creating a 
navy, the most wonderful palace in the world. 
She was a “‘ Tartar’, and we learn what that 
word means when we see what acts she per- 
petrated. In brief space it is not possible 
to run over, even cursorily, all the remark- 
able features of this fine volume. But the 
reader gains an insight into the nature of 
the old Manchu race, the degenerated mod- 
ern Chinese, all the customs, the religions, 
the extraordinary habits of these people, so 
long set apart from other peoples. Now 
that ‘“‘the Son of Heaven” has freed himself 
from old superstitions of Chinese superiority 
and has mingled with outsiders on an equal 
basis, perhaps it may follow that in China 
there will grow up something like a rational 
conception of liberty. All the more valuable 
is a book portraying the ancient. life of 
China, giving so many beautiful yet faithful 
pictures of its oldtime customs and beliefs. 


It is the English who are supposed to 


delight in exploring the less traveled 
spots of the earth and in braving the all but 
total lack of comfort which is inevitably 
associated with such spots. But it is an 
American, Hildegarde Hawthorne, who has 
written ‘Corsica’ (Duffield). This is a 
book with considerable objective interest 
added to a fair measure of personal charm, 
humor, and gusto. 


In “Islands of the Mediterranean”’ 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Paul Wilstach, we have 
a travel holiday, pleasingly written. Be- 


ginning with Barcelona and ending with 
Cyprus, it compacts personal, historic, liter- 
ary, artistic, folkloristic, etc., impressions and 
connotations of individual Mediterranean 
isles into beads to make a brightly hued chap- 
let of travel talk vivid in incident as in color. 


In Padraic Colum’s “‘The Road Round 
Ireland” (Macmillan), from its so fitting 
lovely dedication “To One of the High 
Milesian Race”’ to its final folk note, much of 
Ireland, “‘her epochs of a thousand years”’, 
are distilled. Along roads “young in the 
morning”, through neighborly days, into 
“chance lightings” of twilights, we see one 
who has been a grand boy poet go back “‘to 
the deep soil, to the smell of the earth, to the 
satisfaction of being over the sod”. Man 
poet now, he raises his tributes still to the 
“topless towers” that are in Ireland as well 
asin Ilium. As in La Junta, Colorado (for 
example), so in old Ireland, girls ‘‘ promenade 
in couples to watch the trains come in”. 
Not only in Sandburg and Chicago, alas! as 
well in Colum and urban Ireland these mill 
girls ‘“‘are old before they are young. . 
they never come back”. Rustic Irish women 
still ‘“‘stand behind little windows and 
watch people pass”’, just as they do (or did 
yesterday, at least) in New Hampshire. 
Young men coming from the fair stagger for 
reputation that they are devilish. ‘‘Men 

. coming in from the fields’’ step to 
exactly the same subdued poetic measure, the 
same charm, speech rhythms, words even, as 
in Colum’s two books of what we guess 
will prove immortal poetry (as it has in 
Wordsworth)! Unimpressive souls, scattered, 
“lonely for some colored and wonderful 
experience’’, ‘‘a slender girl with all her life 
in her face”, a mendicant, ‘‘full of hypoc- 
risies’’, releasing himself from safe and easy 
livelihood, back in Dublin at last— ‘‘The 
streets seemed wonderfully lighted that 
night!” At least half of Colum’s short 
stories interspersed seem fine toward great- 
ness, and at least one, ‘‘ Marriage”’, is one of 
the greatest brief short stories ever meshed 
in a net of words. Legend, history, poetry, 
persons, economics: 492 pages of beautiful, 
for the most part sustained, unified writing! 
This is a book whistling its tune for all the 
ages possessing the delicacy to listen to it! 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


E are in the middle of a book auction 

season of unusual interest, and the 
sales so far held have shown that the appetite 
of collectors of rare books is insatiable. Not 
only have the high levels of past seasons been 
maintained, but the tendency is still upward. 
This applies not only to the earliest printed 
books and the masterpieces of old English 
literature, but to the first editions of modern 
authors and the productions of modern pri- 
vate presses. But quite apart from prices, 
the season is of special interest on account of 
the books and manuscripts which have come 
into the auction room. The most important 
sale of the season up to date was the dispersal 
at the Anderson Galleries of the books and 
manuscripts collected by Harry Glemby of 
New York. The books included modern 
first editions, early English literature and 
association copies, and the manuscripts a 
collection of the writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Somehow, the Stevenson ‘“‘myth”’ 
which has been smashed several times 
since William E. Henley took a whack at 
it, seems to persist to an extent which 
makes collectors more anxious than ever to 
get hold of the books and manuscripts of 
“Tusitala’’. The 607 lots in the Glemby 
sale brought a total of $98,612, which speaks 
for itself. 

On January 30, 1924, there was sold at the 
American Art Galleries a collection of first 
editions of the writings of Joseph Conrad 
which had unusual association interest. A 
daring New York bookseller sent to Elbridge 
L. Adams, at whose home in the Berkshires 
Conrad was a guest in 1923, a set of first 
editions which he asked Mr. Adams to have 
Conrad inscribe for an ardent Conradian. 
Mr. Adams was amazed to find in each vol- 


ume a typewritten slip asking some question 
about the book, which Conrad was expected 
to answer. Like Adams, Conrad marveled 
at the impertinence. Yet the questions 
were so acute and betrayed such a thorough 
knowledge of the author’s mind that Conrad 
wrote on the fly leaves of each volume an- 
swers to the questions. There were thirty 
one volumes in the original set. The nature 
of the enterprise was shown when these 
books came into the auction room at the 
American Art Galleries and seventeen of the 
volumes were bought by Mr. Glemby for a 
total of $1,690. The story was continued at 
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the Glemby sale this season, when these 
same seventeen volumes, thirteen of which 
were then bought by the Brick Row Book 
Shop, fetched a total of $4,470. What the 
next chapter will reveal is a matter, in more 
senses than one, of speculation. This more 
than doubling of prices in less than two years, 
however, shows that the Conrad cult has not 
waned, as some collectors predicted it would 
do after the death of the great novelist. 


The Stevenson manuscripts sold in the 
Glemby sale included several of great length, 
in the handwriting of the author. Dr. 
Rosenbach of New York and Philadelphia as 
usual carried off the prizes, but there was a 
general appreciation in values both of 
manuscripts and first editions. The earliest 
original autograph manuscript of ‘David 
Balfour’’, afterward published under the 
title of ‘‘Catriona’’, consisting of about a 
hundred thousand words, fetched $6,350. 
It is entirely in Stevenson’s hand, and is not 
the manuscript sent to the printer but a 
clean draft retained by Stevenson, and the 
one referred to in his letters to Colvin. 
Stevenson’s early story, ‘‘When the Devil 
was Well”’, written in ink on fifty four quarto 
pages, brought $2,500. In the original 
Stevenson sale in New York in 1915 this 
manuscript fetched $600, and went into the 
library of John L. Clawson, at whose sale in 
1920 Dr. Rosenbach purchased it for $1,000. 
At the original Stevenson sale Dr. Rosenbach 
also paid $200 for forty three pages of the un- 
finished novel, ‘‘Heathercat’”’, which he 
bought again at the Glemby sale for $1,600. 
The unpublished blank verse tragedy of 
“‘Monmouth”’, which Stevenson wrote at the 
age of eighteen, fetched $1,950. Two re- 
markably fine Stevenson items which came 
from the library of R. A. Witthaus, and 
which have not figured in auction sales, 
were the original holograph manuscript of 
the famous ballad, ‘ Ticonderoga”, which 
brought $3,000, and an early draft of a por- 
tion of ‘‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”’, which went to Dr. Rosenbach 
for $1,750. 


Book collectors generally were shocked 
when they received the catalogue of the sale 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


at Anderson’s of ‘‘The Books of a Busted 
Bibliophile”’ and discovered that this title 
covered duplicates and selections from the 
library of A. Edward Newton. No one who 
has read any of his books can deny that the 
author of ‘‘The Amenities of Book-Collect- 
ing”’ is a bibliophile, but that he is far from 
being ‘“‘busted”’ is indicated by his credit 
rating at Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. In an 
introductory note, however, he assured his 
friends that he was selling the books offered 
in order to get money to buy more books, and 
the catalogue showed that he was simply 
judiciously weeding his library. The books 
sold were not especially thrilling, but the sale 
was a social affair indicative of the high re- 
gard in which Mr. Newton is held by dealers 
and by other collectors. 


A bibliographical discovery of much in- 
terest is that ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels”’ was issued 
in parts as well as in the four two-volume 
editions published in 1726. Gabriel Wells 
of New York brought home from London 
last fall a copy of these parts bound up in 
one volume. There are sixty six of them, 
containing the four parts of the “‘ Travels” 
complete. This piratical edition, which 
seems to have been issued soon after the 
second edition of 1726, is the only one known. 
The parts were of four pages each, and 
probably sold for a penny apiece. In its 
unique character it resembles the periodical 
publication of ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe’’, of which 
A. Edward Newton has the only complete 
copy, that in the British Museum (the only 
other one known) being incomplete. ‘‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’’ was an instant success, 
Motte, the publisher, being obliged to reset 
the whole book within about three weeks 
after October, 1726, when it was first issued. 
Internal evidence goes to show that this 
newly found edition, which was “‘ Printed and 
Sold by the Booksellers of London and 
Westminster”’ and bears no date, has no 
introduction or preliminary leaves and lacks 
the portrait which appeared in the first edi- 
tion, was set up from a copy of the second 
edition. At any rate, it is one of the most 
interesting of all the editions of Swift's 
famous work, a copy of the first edition of 
which was sold this season for $4,200. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ARY ROBERTS RINEHART, cele- 

brated writer of fiction, is at present 
very busy as chairman of the committee 
supervising the Charity Ball which is held 
each year in Washington for the benefit of 
the Children’s Hospital. It is perhaps the 
highest point of the Washington social 
season. FREDERIC PROKOSCH lives at Bryn 
Mawr, does work in English literature at 
Haverford College, and paints modestly, 
after the fashion of Heywood Broun. JAMES 
WATERMAN WISE is the son of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. He is now teaching in Columbia 
University. His “‘The Future of Israel” has 
recently been issued as a part of Dutton’s 
“To-day and To-morrow Series”. CHARLES 
NORMAN is presumably living down in 
Greenwich Village, where he struggles against 
the commercial temptations of our age. He 
recently gave a well received reading from 
his poems, together with Helene Mullins. 

It is an affront in this new Stone age to 
identify a lady by saying that she is some- 
one’s wife. None the less, HELEN Woop- 
WARD is the wife of W. E. Woodward. 
“Through Many Windows”’, her new book, 
has given her a name of herown. It is based 
on her twenty years’ experience in the 
advertising business. Mrs. Woodward is 
now writing a novel. ETHEL LOUISE KNOx 
is a graduate of Kalamazoo College and has 
done graduate work in the University of 
Wisconsin and at the Bread Loaf School of 
English. She is now teaching boys and girls 
in the Central High School of Grand Rapids 
how to develop a paragraph from a topic 
sentence. BLANCHE GOODMAN (Eisendrath) 
has been a free lance writer since 1909, 
contributing stories and verse to ‘The 
Saturday Evening Post”, ‘“‘The Nation”’, 
“The Freeman”, “The Century”, and other 
periodicals. A volume of her Negro stories 
has recently been published. J. B. PRiEst- 
LEY lives in England. He has written and 
edited a number of admirable books on 
literary subjects. S. FosteR DAMON, in- 


structor in English at Harvard, is the author 
of “William Blake—His Philosophy and 
Symbols”, compiler of volumes of Harvard 
verse, and translator of poems from the 
Danish. 

Dr. JOSEPH COLLINS is distinguished for 
his books, ‘‘ The Doctor Looks at Literature” 
and ‘‘The Doctor Looks at Love and Life’’. 
He has recently been made editor in charge 
of biography of ‘“‘The Literary Review” of 
the New York “Evening Post”. Paxton 
HIBBEN began his career as a writer at eleven, 
covering John L. Sullivan’s training for the 
Corbett fight for the Indianapolis ‘‘ News”’. 
During the war, his interviews for the 
Associated Press with the late King Con- 
stantine of Greece cost that gentleman his 
crown. For the past two years he has been 
writing a biography of Henry Ward Beecher. 
HELEN MCAFEE is managing editor of ‘The 
Yale Review”, which has recently passed 
into the hands of new publishers—the Yale 
University Press. HUGH WALPOLE, whose 
last novel is ‘‘Harmer John”’, is still lurking 
in these parts and his face adorns the window 
of every worthwhile photographer in the 
Isle of Manhattan. He claims to have done 
more lecturing in America than Ford,Madox 
Ford. MARION STROBEL has recently re- 
signed from the staff of ‘“‘ Poetry” in order to 
devote more of her time to her children. 

CHARLES W. FERGUSON, an assistant to 
the editor of THE BOOKMAN, has contributed 
to “‘ The American Mercury’”’, ‘‘ The Nation”’, 
and other magazines. LANGSTON HUGHES 
is a distinguished young Negro poet and one 
of the editors of ‘Fire’, a quarterly devoted 
to the younger Negro artists. His first book 
of poems, “‘The Weary Blues’’, has just gone 
into a third edition, and his new book, “ Fine 
Clothes to the Jew”’, appears this month. 
Four of his jazz poems have been set to 
music by John Alden Carpenter. LARRY 
BARRETTO is contributing the section on the 
drama to a forthcoming book called “‘ Mirrors 
of the Year”, edited by Grant Overton. 
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Prescribing books is a happy busi- 
ness. We enjoy doing it. If you are 
in doubt about what to send a sick 
friend or convalescent, nothing 
would be as welcome as the sunny, 
gay, attractive Bonne Sante Book 
Box filled with jolly books and en- 


ticing magazines. 


The sick-bed, the invalid chair are 
no longer prisons to those who have 
Bonne Sante Boxes by their side; as 
long as eyes and ears are open they are 
freein the company of the immortals. 


Write or wire the name 
Q).:: address of your 

friend, giving the price 
of the assortment desired. 
Books and magazines of 
your choice or ours will be 
sent to home or hospital. 


BONNE SANTE BOXES 
are priced at $5 and $10. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 
Branch: Sth Avenue and 27th St. 


| His “‘ Walls of Glass” has gone into a fourth 


printing. FRANK SWINNERTON recently re- 
turned to England, where he is having a 
pleasant time with Arnold Bennett and other 
worthies. His most recent novel is “‘Sum- 
mer Storm”. ALLAN NEVINS, of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York “ World”’, has 
two books in the offing, one on “The Emer- 
gence of Modern America”’, the other a new 
edition of the diary of Philip Hone. 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS, literary editor 
of G. Schirmer, the music publishers, leadsthe 
dual existence of music critic and historian. 
On the one hand he is engaged in writing a 
book of group biographies of historical 
pretenders, and at the same time he is com- 
pleting a study of music as a political and 
social influence in nineteenth century France, 


| “‘Musie Mirrors of the Second Empire”. 


HERBERT B. BENJAMIN is advertising mana- 
ger of the National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany’s retail store in New York City. He 
contributes frequently to the trade press. 
He began his career as columnist on the 
Albany “Knickerbocker Press”, where he 
concealed his identity under the name of 
Ssan. EDWARD L. BERNAYS as a public 
relations counsel is eminently well fitted to 
discuss the psychology of reaching the public 
mind. He and Ivy Lee are the two most 
prominent exponents of the new profession 
whose field is public opinion. Mr. Bernays’s 
efforts have resulted in new prominence for 
forgotten old nations, changing the food 
habits of millions, directing the fashion 
tendencies of American women and other 
activities for equally diverse groups. He is 
the author of “‘Crystallizing Public Opinion” 
and the compiler of ‘‘ An Outline of Careers” 
soon to be published. 


CONRADIA 
By Lloyd Coe 


A Map Locating the Scenes of Various Books 
by Joseph Conrad. Edition limited to 500 
copies, the first 25 being hand-coloured and 
signed by the artist. Size: 17 by 26 inches. 
Price $2.50. Hand-Coloured Copies $25.00. 








Obtainable from your bookseller 
or direct from the publishers 


THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 East 6ist Street, New York City 
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The purpose of this section of Taz BooxMaN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


EVEN years after the end of the war 
comes the war’s unique book. They 
have been both fat and lean years, those 
seven. They were fat in the number of war 
volumes they yielded, lean in the quality of 
those volumes. We who read are like Jacob, 
who served seven yearsfor Rachel. Wehave 
served seven years for ‘“‘ War Birds” and it is 
ours. 

“‘War Birds”’ will be a best-seller. A few 
books are born to best-sellerhood, some have 
it thrust upon them, a number achieve it. 
“ War Birds: Diary of An Unknown Aviator,” 
is in the first, restricted class. Here is some- 
thing as startling as if the voice of the Un- 
known Soldier were heard from his laurelled 
resting-place, something like the jet of flame 
at his shrine in the capital of France. The 
book begins with this American’s departure 
from Halifax, records his training in England 
and Scotland, moves on to the front near 
Dunkirk, describes the months in action and 
ends abruptly with the note recording the 
author’s death in aerial combat twenty miles 
behind the German lines. 

It has the sting of youth on every page, in 
every line. There is no attempt at “‘writ- 
ing,’ but the result is magnificent writing. 
The diarist starts from no background; he 
has had rather a tough time, suddenly finds 
himself in a slick outfit and discovers that life 
can be larky. His outfit is one for risky 
fooling; lots of drinks, lots of pretty girls, 
lots of dancing, endless escapades; and yet a 
more decent crowd never wore a uniform. 
This decency comes out with extraordinary 
force in more than one incident; and the 
whole psychology of these boys was put in a 
sentence by one of them. He had gone to 
see an old English lady who had complained 
of the racket the gang made. ‘‘ He explained 
to her how we were just waiting around to go 
out to the front and expected to go any day 
now and were just trying to have a little fun 
before we left. She got to crying and said 
that was just how her son felt about it before 
he went out the last time.’”’ Theson has been 
killed. 


These boys were being killed, too. All 
through the training period the diarist re- 
cords their deaths, usually at the end of a 
day’s account and usually without comment. 
“Bob Griffith is dead. The wings of his 
D. H. Nine came off at ten thousand feet.” 
Such entries grew heavy after the transfer to 
the front. Except for the tale of sprees and 
rowdydows there are only few and slight 
references to the mortal strain these boys 
were under. It is therefore with an acute 
sense of the terrible ache, with some pale 
shadow of the anguish they felt that we read 
such a passage as the one on page 270, 
beginning, “I’m sick . . .”” and on to “I’m 
no more good, but I’ve got to keep on. All 
I’m fighting for now is my own self-respect.” 

Heroes? They were all heroes or else there 
are no heroes. ‘‘ War Birds’’ answers all the 
questions about the war that are worth ask- 
ing, answers them as no one has ever done 
before. This book, so beautiful, so gay, so 
full of the absurd and infantile, so rich in all 
the wisdom men may hope to gain in the 
longest stretch of earthly years, is the speech 
of truth from the lips of the dead. 

* ” . . 

HERE is a war now going on, and Sir 

Philip Gibbs is its best reporter. It is 
the war between the generation which let the 
Great War happen and the generation to 
which it happened. Philip Gibbs saw this 
conflict before anybody else realized what was 
taking place, and in an unequalled series of 
novels, beginning with “‘The Middle of the 
Road,’’ made himself the Eyewitness. All 
America read ‘“‘The Middle of the Road,” 
“Heirs Apparent,” and ‘The Reckless 
Lady.” Philip Gibbs’s new novel, ‘‘ Young 
Anarchy,” is a bigger performance than its 
three predecessors, simply because the strug- 
gle it deals with becomes clearer, more closely 
fought, better understood. I need not say, I 
suppose, that the book’s a good story; that it 
deals with the son and daughter of a Bishop 
who has a little forgotten the independence 
and ideals of his own youth and is unduly 
horrified by the spectacle of his children’s 
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behavior. But I must tell you that in Miss 
Elizabeth Pomeroy you have an authentic 
and delicious portrait of the middle-aged 
Englishwoman whose heart is in the right 
place. The novel opens with her credo 
expressed to the Bishop, her brother: ‘“‘‘God 
is on the side of youth’”’ but it is in the 
succeeding pages that you really make Miss 
Pomeroy’s acquaintance. Shéis one of those 
characters in a novel that unfold before the 
reader, or, in the usual expression, she 
“grows on you.” And there is a certain 
quality of youth — it’s zest, since I cannot 
find a better word — and a certain romanti- 
cism of spirit which Philip Gibbs is always 
able to convey because they are a part of his 
own temperament. He sees life like that, in 
the way that youth sees it and insists on 
living it. Every youthful Philip Gibbs hero 
and heroine incarnates the author. ‘‘ Young 
Anarchy” has this personal feeling more 
strongly through it than the other books; 
don’t miss Philip Gibbs with this one! 


* * * * 


S NEW books by Ralph Connor have 
grown further and further apart the 


affection in which this author is held seems to 
have intensified. Something like a shout of 
joy will go up in thousands of homes at the 
news that he is on the publication lists again. 
“The Friendly Four and Other Stories” is 
not a volume that anyone else would have 
written because the conceptions back of the 
stories are Ralph Connor’s own stuff. He 
has always been able to make the people of 
the Scriptures take on a reality as strong as 
that of characters in a good play or novel. 
These tales of the Savior as Man, of His acts 
and words, of His company and the way in 
which it received what He said and did, will 
touch many imaginations. Their enjoyment 
is not a matter of age, or even of attitude; 
they are simple and vivid and their emotion 
comes from the heart. In a short preface 
Ralph Connor offers his justification, and 
this is the only part of the book to decry, for 
it is quite unnecessary; the stories offered 
without any pretension quite justify them- 
selves. a 2 


POLOGY: I got interested and began to 
talk about these books, forgetting to 
explain that they are just published. Well, 


they are, and none of them is a week old; 
nor are any of the others of which I am going 
to tell you any older. 


Of these others the most newsy is probably 
“Broadway: A Play ”’; the most interesting 
is possibly ‘“‘H. G. Wells: Educationist”’; the 
most important is James M. Beck’s ‘The 
Vanishing Rights of the States’’; the most 
dramatic (yes, in spite of ‘‘Broadway’’) is 
Lord Birkenhead’s ‘‘Famous Trials of His- 
tory.”” But wait —. 

Of “Broadway,” the text of the play by 
Philip Dunning and George Abbott, the chief 
thing to say is that this is the greatest theat- 
rical success of the year in New York. It 
is now being produced in London, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Its New York run is cer- 
tain to be two years and will probably be not 
less than three years. And it is well to have 
read it before seeing it. 

F. H. Doughty’s ““H. G. Wells: Educa- 
tionist”’ is really the first book about the real 
Wells, because, as Mr. Doughty shows, Wells 
is primarily a teacher and an organizer. His 
passion for education permeates nearly all of 
his novels, led to his ‘‘Outline of History”’ 
and to what most readers regard as its sequel, 
“The World of William Clissold.” Mr. 
Doughty, by an intelligent review, brings out 
the constructiveness of Wells’s educational 
ideas ; for while it has been easy to understand 
what Wells believed should be torn down his 
complete programme of building up is not in 
any one book. Nothing could sum up the 
case more vividly than two lists appended to 
Mr. Doughty’s volume, one of the passages 
in Wells’s books that directly concern educa- 
tion, the other a list of Wellsian characters 
who are school or college teachers. Both 
lists are astonishingly long. 

I believe James M. Beck, author of ‘‘ The 
Constitution of the United States,” is now 
generally accepted as our chief living Con- 
stitutional authority. His new book, ‘‘ The 
Vanishing Rights of the States,’ deals with 
the destruction of State Rights through the 
strife of national party politics. In the sixty 
years since the Civil War, particularly, 4 
vast deal of this erosion has gone forward, 
generally unnoticed. Now it may be al! 
right thus to have a Grand Canyon carved 
out right under our feet, but at least we 
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ought to know about it. Mr. Beck deals 
with what is perhaps the most vital change in 
our government since Lincoln. 

“‘Famous Trials of History,”’ by the Earl 
of Birkenhead is written from the lawyer’s 
viewpoint. Its author, formerly Attorney- 
General and then Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, renowned as an advocate, has 
made a brilliant selection of cases ranging 
from Mary, Queen of Scots, and Warren 
Hastings down to Ethel le Neve, the accom- 
plice of Dr. Crippen. There is no rhetoric 
and no romanticism; the extreme fascination 
of the subject matter needs neither. But 
this is the kind of a work which has only to be 
characterized properly to attract its sure 
audience, each of whom says to himself 
without a second’s hesitation, ‘‘ This is a book 
for me!” 

Somewhat similar in this respect are 
“Criminal Paris,” by Netley Lucas; “‘The 
Diaries of a Duchess,” by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland; ‘‘ Peopleand Books,’’ and “‘ The 
Seen and the Unseen,’’ both by Sir W. Robert- 
son Nicoll; and two works by historians, H. J. 
Massingham’s ‘“‘Downland Man” and J. H. 
Rose’s “‘ Primitive Culture in Italy.” J. H. 
Curle’s “‘Our Testing Time” is explained by 
its subtitle, “Will the White Race Win 
Through?” The perfectly descriptive title 
is surely that on Nolan A. Best’s book, 
“Yes, It’s the Law.”’” Anne Carroll Moore’s 
“Crossroads to Childhood” is a new volume 
by the supervisor of work with children in the 
New York Public Library; it’s the best and 
most up-to-date guide to reading for boys and 
girls. Ashley Dukes has taken the old 
legend of Tyl Eulenspiegel as the subject of 
his heroic comedy, ‘‘The Song of Drums,” 
and presents Tyl as jester, fighter and lover 
at the time of the Spanish Inquisition. 


* * * * 


ANGWAY for fiction, since Philip 

Gibbs’s new novel does not stand alone 
in the list of new publications. There are, 
in fact, new novels by Ruby M. Ayres, H. 
deVere Stacpoole, Robert J. C. Stead, 
Baroness Orezy, Paul Selver and Phyllis 
Bottome. Of these only Paul Selver re- 
quires to be introduced to fiction readers. 
The author of ‘‘One, Two, Three” was born 
in London of Polish parentage and was for 


seven years a teacher. He has been a 
collaborator with A. R. Orage on The New 
Age and has a long and brilliant record as a 
translator and editor (he was one of the first 
to translate Chekhov’s stories into English). 
His first novel, ‘‘Schooling’” was based 
on his teaching experience and he is already 
at work on the novel which will follow 
“‘One, Two, Three.” 


Robert J. C. Stead has long had a big 
audience in his native Canada and became 
known in the United States with ‘‘The 
Smoking Flax” and “Neighbours.” His 
new novel, ‘‘Grain,” is a story of the Cana- 
dian wheat country and particularly of a 
typical boy of the region. Gander—a 
nickname, of course — is worth your atten- 
tion if you like a story to be real as life itself. 
He does not go to war and he does not win 
the girl he loves; he is neither a social rebel or 
a weakling. He is what a certain bodily 
and mental inheritance, plus heavy respon- 
sibility at an early age, plus the Canadian 
wheatfields will make of a man. He is en- 
tirely natural and there is a curious dignity 
about him. If you like character and quiet 
drama, it is here. 

If you like romance, find it in several 
novels! ‘‘Charity’s Chosen” is all that a 
Ruby M. Ayres novel should be; H. deVere 
Stacpoole’s “‘The City in the Sea” is ad- 
venturously romantic — just what we expect 
from the author of ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon”’; and 
the new novel by Baroness Orczy is authentic 
Orezy under the rouse-ye title, ‘‘Sir Percy 
Hits Back.” Phyllis Bottome’s new novel, 
“‘The Belated Reckoning,” tells the story of 
Ellen McDermott, kept at homeby duty until 
the dreams of her youth were pale on a far 
horizon. Then came an unexpected trip to 
Italy with her brother and his wife and the 
light of miracle shone on everything. Ab- 
sorbed in the task of rescuing a beautiful little 
American bride from her Sicilian husband, 
Ellen did not realize the fullness of her miracle 
until it centered about a particularindividual, 
as the right sort of miracle invariably does. 
Romance? Yes, with a difference; for the 
author of “The Dark Tower” and “Old 
Wine” goes deep into her people; she is not 
afraid of emotion. 

GRANT OVERTON. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


HERE seems to be a permanent crisis in 

China. Its instability no longer makes 
good news and is, apparently, no longer the 
concern of scholars. The seven distin- 
guished leaders who have composed CHINA 
TODAY THROUGH CHINESE EYEs have wisely 
eschewed comment upon the chronic state of 
unrest and have addressed themselves to the 
inner ferments at work in Chinese life today. 
In treating the political outlook, attention is 
very largely directed toward a description of 
the present state of affairs and the growth of 
circumstances which led to Chinese political 
chaos. The intellectual and economic move- 
ments are likewise viewed objectively. It is 
the fundaments with which these men are 
concerned in this revised edition of a previous 
work. They have brought their material up 
to date in an astonishing manner. They 
have been schooled in the scientific approach 
to their problems, their writing is good, and 
their ideas are provocative. Those inter- 
ested in first-hand information cogently sup- 
plied and explained in a scholarly manner will 
find this book of immense practical use- 
fulness. 


* * * * 


EADERS more interested in Europe 
than in China have at their disposal this 
month a magnificent work dealing with the 
religious crisis that has been approaching on 
the Continent for some time. Two out- 
standing churchmen, Dr. George Stewart as 
an American and Dr. Adolph Keller as a Eu- 
ropean, have compiled a volume on PROTEs- 
TANT EvuROPE: IT’s CRISIS AND OUTLOOK 
which is both timely and historical in its ap- 
proach. It gives attention to the present 
scope and influence of European Protes- 
tantism, yet it sees present circumstances in 
the light of historical development. The 
authors have managed to get an immense 
amount of invaluable data into a most read- 
able form. They have seen, of course, that 
the religious situation is inextricably tied up 
with social and political conditions, and thus 
their book takes on significance as a graphic 


portrayal of the times as well as a document 
forchurchmen. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. It is 
probably one of the most distinguished books 
which will appear on the Hill this year and 
its scholarship and accuracy, together with 
the increasing interest in Protestant Europe, 
will give it permanent value to religious stu- 
dents and thinkers. 
* * * 7 
EDEMPTION: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE CROSS is surprisingly good in 
scope and content. It has been compiled by 
Dr. George Stewart, minister in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, and he has shown great wisdom and 
discrimination in the selection of material. 
Viewing the cross as a principle of life — a 
principle which has found incarnation in the 
lives of scholars, professional men, martyrs, 
conscientious objectors, and folk in the ordi- 
nary walks of life — he has included poems 
from Giles Fletcher and from Carl Sandburg. 
He begins with the earliest Christian poets 
and concludes with the poets of our own day. 
The result is a volume which possesses 
abundant literary merit as well as much re- 
ligious significance. 
* * * + 
NQUESTIONABLY there is a liturgical 
trend among a majority of Protestant 
bodies in America. Not that America is 
going Catholic. It is merely that more and 
more of the churches are recognizing the 
potential qualities of worship in ritual and 
are seeing the necessity of utilizing these. 
Lent, for example, has a more general 
significance and observance than it has 
hitherto had. For this reason especially, 
Our FATHER’S BUSINESS by Dr. James 
Thayer Addison will prove of interest to a 
number of readers. It is a series of daily 
devotional studies for the individual Chris- 
tian, covering the Lenten period. These 
studies have a splendid directness which 
will commend them to a wide range of 
readers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Latest Religious Issues 


MODERNIST 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, D. D. 


THE GIST OF THE 
BIBLE 


Rev. Alvin E. Bell, D. D. 


Analyzes each book of the Bible 
and compresses its message into a 
few hundred works. Controver- 
sial and dogmatic questions are 
avoided. Valuable to all who de- 
sire accurate knowledge of the 


An uncompromising and felicitous 
discussion which will be wel- 
comed by the host of Christians 
who do not believe that either side 
of the controversy has the whole 
truth and spirit of Christianity. 


Bible in brief form, 


Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.25 


THE SEEN 
AND THE 
UNSEEN 


Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., 


Reminiscences and 
religious thoughts of 
the late editor of the 
British Weekly, re- 
vealing his original- 
ity, breadth of obser- 
vation and keen in- 
sight into human na- 
ture. Net, $2.00 x: 


OUR TESTING TIME 


Will the White Race Win Through? 
J. H. Curle 


THE MASTER 
AND HIS 
METHOD 
Rev. Principal E. 
Griffith-Jones, 
D. D. 


THE FRIENDLY 
FOUR 
and Other Stories 


By 
Ralph Connor 


An unsurpassed an- 
alysis of the Gospel 
message and the 
method of Jesus giv- 
ing fresh insight into 
the meaning of his 
revelation. 

Net, $1.25 


*t YES “ITS THE LAW” 


and IT’S A GOOD LAW 
Nolan R. Best 


Vigorously sets forth the case for 


Fascinating stories 
woven around New 
Testament incidents, 
with Ralph Connor’s 
inimitable characteri- 
zations and vividness 
of color. Net, $1.75 


Depicts the crisis of white civili- 
zation in the present prosperity 
and menacing conduct of Amer- 
ica, the rule of mob psychology 
and the growing hatred of the col- 


prohibition, and clearly answers 
many questions. Especially valu- 
able in relating the present law to 
the whole temperance movement, 
and keeping the reasons for pro- 


hibition before the mind of the 
reader. Net, $1.00 


ored world, and suggests a solu- 
tion of the problem. Net, $2.50 4 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 


George H. Doran Company, 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 





AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Y now it should be apparent to the readers 
of these columns (if there have ever been 
any readers, save those two who sent me 
letters of protest) that we can do no more 
each month than casually glance at the mass 
production of religious books. I regret that 
some of my comments have hitherto seemed 
atrifleintemperate. The only apology I can 
offer is that I hoped to draw a certain amount 
of attention to the religious book section, 
even if I had to employ indecorous methods 
of capturing crowds and filling the pews. 
Henceforth our purposes must be limited. 
Certain items will have to be included in each 
brief review. The title, the author, and the 
publisher will need to be mentioned. More- 
over, we must detect whether the book under 
discussion is of interest to the constable or to 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, whether it has any 
points of practical usefulness or is merely an 
evening’s reading or a good piece of writing. 
We shall have to find out whether it ought to 
be tackled after a meal or set apart for a more 
prolonged and vigorous sitting. Then, it 
seems to me, we can arrive at certain con- 
clusions regarding the general run of religious 
books. I suppose everyone enjoys “‘deter- 
mining tendencies”. It is really great sport 
to suggest that the undercurrent of any 
thought stream is shifting from one bank to 
the other, for there is generally dispute and, 
consequently, interest. So I am resolved to 
make these columns promote the common 
good. To accomplish this purpose, I shall 
attempt to be readable, even at the risk of 
being ridiculous. Some Latin quotation 
would be apt at this point, but at the moment 
I can think of none. Let us simply say: If 
this be terrible, make the most of it. 


“‘Memories of a Happy Life” (Houghton 
Mifflin) by Bishop William Lawrence ap- 
pears to me to be every whit as interesting as 
“The Autobiography of a Chinese Dog’’, and 
this latter book is superbly interesting. It is 
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fortunate for the publishers that the Bishop 
has written a book which can be approached 
from so many different angles. First, the 
man was among the bloods, and there will be 
those whose concern with his ancestry leads 
them to read the book. They will not be 
disappointed. Second, the Bishop presents 
a striking ecclesiastical figure, and the Epis- 
copalians and those inclining to that faith 
will be attracted by so compelling a church- 
man. Third, he rubbed shoulders, and quite 
intimately, with a host of celebrities in our 
day, and his comments on his brethren are 
characterized by a rare perspicacity and good 
humor. Again, he addresses himself forth- 
rightly to the theological questions which so 
easily beset us in this unbelieving hour, and 
his attitude is extraordinarily liberal for a 
bishop’s. He has recognized, as his actions 
of a year or two ago evinced, that we cannot, 
as some swain has so aptly put it, conduct an 
ox cart religion in an automobile age. The 
book is embellished with a score or more il- 
lustrations, including photographs from the 
old family album, and these are always in- 
teresting. By and large, I believe that the 
Bishop’s memoirs will have a fond reading. 
I suspect that they follow the calendar a 
little too closely; that they deal a bit too 
fully with convocations and holy conclaves. 
But, then, being a bishop makes one regular 
and orderly. Too, conclaves must make up 
a good part of a bishop’s life. 


The most practical advice I ever heard 
given to young ministers was, ‘‘Be much in 
prayer and stay out of Revelation.” I could 
even wish that the injunction had been ex- 
tended to the elder brethren and that we had 
been spared the rhapsodical peregrinations 
which a study of the last book of the Bible 
seems invariably to prompt. This book, 
“‘which lays open the portals of heaven to 
mortal gaze’’, has been the object of still 
another scrutiny in recent days. In “A 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Study of the Book of Revelation” (Times- 
Mirror) Alexander Hardie of the Northern 
Methodist Church of Southern California 
explicates the vision of St. John on Patmos. 
I really am not sufficiently conversant with 
the literature on Revelation to determine 
whether or not Mr. Hardie has contributed 
any new ideas. What has impressed me 
most about a majority of studies in Revela- 
tion is the effect which the book seems to 
work on the writers. It seems to generate 
a mellifluous ecstasy, to develop an esoteric 
and priestly tone, so that the uninitiated are 
unable to enter fully into the writer’s feelings. 
But I hope I do not seem to disparage the 
study of Revelation; it undoubtedly contains 
many beautiful passages and recondite al- 
lusions. After all, there is no greater pleas- 
ure known to man than that afforded by 
working out cryptic meanings. This working 
out Mr. Hardie has done, and he has, I be- 
lieve, a very good eye for what is beautifully 
wrought. 


The works of Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed are 
among those whicn oppugn the title of Bruce 
Barton’s latest sally. Indeed, the most 
casual reading of theological books reveals 
that the Bible is as fully known as the secrets 
of advertising. I am aware that Mr. Barton 
hints at elements which theologians are not 
prone to stress. But it would be easy to list 


a squad of scholars who have developed the | 


data from which Mr. Barton has taken his 
cue and title. As I say, there is Goodspeed, 
whose works have been eminent for a decade 
or so. His last work, ‘‘The Formation 
of the New Testament” (Chicago University 
Press), gives as inclusive and forceful a 
picture of what went into the making of that 
section of the Bible as any well bred man 


could reasonably desire. This time Dr. | 
Goodspeed stresses the geographical influ- | 
ences that played solarge a part inassembling | 
the books of the New Testament. He has | 
brought to his task an enormous amount of | 
erudition and yet he has so put together his | 


story that the wayfaring man can have no 
legitimate excuse for failing to comprehend it. 
I recommend this book either as a sequel or 
as a substitute for the brilliantly written 
“The Book Nobody Knows”’. 


—C. W. F. 











ORIGINALITY 


The H. Wotrr Company is proud 
to share with Greenberg Inc., the 
publishers, credit for theinnova- 
tions that received for TONY 
SARG’S ALPHABET, such 
flattering comment as this 
by Robert O. Ballou, Book 
Manufacturing Editor of 
the Publisher’s Weekly: 
‘*One’s chief desire is to praise Greenberg for 
having produced so fine a book for children to 
sell at a dollar.” 


CRAFTMANSHIP 


Another notable book from the 
Wotrr plant is NUMBER 4 
FOUR JOY STREET, pub- 

lished by Appleton. Mr. 

Ballou appreciated some of 

the technical problems 4am 
solved during the edi- Ageeets 
tion’s production, when 

he wrote: 


“In making ‘Number Four Foy Street, Appleton 

. overcame these difficulties so that the book is 
an excellent piece of work in its planning and 
execution,” 


PRODUCTION 


The recent addition of 150,000 
square feet of floor space makes 
our plant the largest in New 
York City devoted to book 
manufacturing. 


This permits volume produc- 
tion at minimum cost, as illus- 
trated by our work for tke MODERN 
LIBRARY witb its one new title a month. 


H. WOLFF 


Complete Manufacturers to Publishers Since 1893 


508-534 West 26 Street, New York City 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


FTER a series of topographical books 
about London and vicinity, Charles G. 
Harper takes a holiday in “‘A Literary Man’s 
London” (Lippincott). If we did not think 
that England needed him more, we would 
suggest that he follow the same pursuit in 
Paris and Rome. Here is something beyond 
a summary of “literary”? paragraphs culled 
from Baedeker and Muirhead. The author 
reveals his familiarity with more than the out- 
ward aspects of literary tradition as it haunts 
the more populous banks of the Thames. 
The London of Dr. Johnson, the London of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the London of Walter 
Besant, emerge, not as from a history book, 
but as cities that may be visited today. 
Fleet Street comes in for a chapter of its own, 
and there is a concluding section on Kipling’s 
London and Berkeley Square. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Harper’s holiday was over 
before he reached the Chelsea of 1927. There 
seems to be no reason why the book should 
not have been brought up to date, and this 
omission detracts in no small measure from 
its universal interest. 


There is nothing better between tea and a 
nightcap than to set out ‘‘On the Trail of the 
Unknown” (Putnam) and see how far you 
can get before you actually need the night- 
cap. Unless we’re mistaken, and judging 
by our own weak stomach, this will be at 
about the conclusive and suggestive chapter 
on “‘Head Shrinking”, which it seems is one 
of the best little things they do in the wilds of 
the Amazon country. That is, the Javiro 
Indians. Not Mr. Dyott the Englishman, 
whose stomach was probably as weak as ours 
but whose will was stronger. If that’s your 
taste, and the world’s most active volcanoes 
and phantoms of the forest and good reading, 
thisis your book. If you have the nightcap. 


“Via la Nuova Italia!”’ is a favorite toast 
in the wineshops of Rome. It refers to that 
region which before the war was the southern 
portion of the Austrian Tyrol. More spe- 
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cifically, the new province is Venezia Triden- 
tina, and comprises the Trentino and the 
Alto Adige. ‘‘From Dolomites to Stelvio” 
by Helen L. Waters (Brentano) tells the 
prospective traveler how to motor with the 
maximum of comfort through this precipitous 
territory. Here is a compact yet compre- 
hensive guidebook which is carefully written, 
intelligently organized as to material, toler- 
ably well illustrated, and which, last but not 
least, contains a series of legible maps. 


Those of us whose only trip around the 
world has been with Jules Verne, may now 
take the more luxurious leisure of a modern 
voyage in a steamer specially chartered for 
the trip. In ‘“‘A World Cruise Log” by 
Joseph H. Appel, you begin with eating the 
bon voyage boxes and end up with travelers’ 
sun tanned faces at the end. You go every- 
where — we said around the world, didn’t 
we? — and you see it and you hear it and you 
fairly well smell it too. You don’t think 
much on this trip, it’s true, except in super- 
ficial significances. But, my goodness, you 
can’t ask a ship to take you there and think 
about it for you too, can you? Just what do 
you expect of a good engine and all modern 
conveniences? 


For the lover of beautiful travel books is 
“Spain” by George Wharton Edwards 
(Penn). It is one of those large, richly 
bound editions which seem predestined to be 
show books on the library table. Many of 
the illustrations would be attractive framed. 
For those who do not know the art of George 
Wharton Edwards he may be compared, with 
reservations, with the master of light and 
shade, Vierge. Something of the sparkle of 
black and white is frustrated by the use of the 
now fashionable overtone, but the drawings 
are nevertheless beautiful — without marked 
originality, yet with what artists speak of as 
a “nice written quality”. Mr. Edwards's 
literary style is also pleasant, and his account 
of Spain informal and interesting. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


NE of the most important contributions 
to bibliography which has appeared for 
years is “‘A Short-title Catalogue of Books 
printed in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and of English Books printed Abroad, 1475- 
1640”, which has just been issued by the 
Bibliographical Society of London. While 
the book is primarily for members of the 
Society and is issued in a limited edition, a 
few copies have been offered to the public 
in order that they may become accessible to 
libraries and to dealersin rare books. With 
the present vogue among our wealthy col- 
lectors of gathering up early English litera- 
ture, such a book is no less useful in this 
country than in England. It contains en- 
tries of more than 26,000 different books 
in their various editions, each numbered 
and arranged in alphabetical order of 
author’s name or heading, as in the British 
Museum Catalogue. The editions are in 
chronological order. The volume has been 
compiled by Alfred W. Pollard and G. H. 
Redgrave of the Bibliographical Society 
withthehelpof manyothers. Thiscatalogue 
is not a bibliography of books known or be- 
lieved to have been produced; it is a register 
of books of which copies have been found in 
stated libraries and collections. About 150 
libraries and other owners of books are regis- 
tered. The items are not described further 
than is necessary absolutely to identify the 
work, and the edition and the location of 
copies are given. At present it is necessary 
sometimes to consult a large number of books 
to find the information which will be supplied 
in this single volume of about 625 pages. 


Another bibliographical work which has 
long been awaited is the ‘‘ Bibliography of 
the Writings of Rudyard Kipling” by Flora 
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All these dealers invite correspondence. 


V. Livingston of the Widener Memorial 
Library of Harvard University. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston has been for many years at work on 
this bibliography. Often when the work 
seemed ready for publication some unknown 
item would appear or there would be difficul- 
ty in determining the precedence of two edi- 
tions of a work bearing the same date. Some 
years ago Captain Martindell issued a Kip- 
ling bibliography which was so defective that 
a second edition was shortly issued, and al- 
most as promptly suppressed by Mr. Kipling 
for alleged infringement of copyright. Mrs. 
Livingston seems to have avoided the pit- 
falls which trapped her predecessor. There 
is probably no author living of whose works a 
bibliography was so badly needed as Rudyard 
Kipling. 

It seems as though the best printers of 
this country were engaged in a competition 
at Christmas time to see who could produce 
the most beautiful book. The result was a 
flood of books which for typographical ex- 
cellence probably have never been surpassed 
in a similar period of our history. Many of 
these were printed in very limited editions 
and in some cases for presentation purposes 
only. The new firm of John Day issued an 
edition of the Gospel of St. Luke which for 
sheer typographical beauty, with its headings 
of red and its initials of blue, has not been 
surpassed since the early days of printing. 
Many book collectors enlisted the services of 
some of our greatest printers to produce books 
which are not for sale, but which are highly 
valued by their recipients. To mention 
only two of these: Carl Pforzheimer of New 
York distributed among 150 friends a copy of 
the ‘‘ Letters of Elizabeth Hitchener to P. B. 
Shelley ”’, now first printed from the originals 
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Finish this Plot— 
a Prize! PRIS 


PI t « A young poet deeply loves a woman who, 
ot: being of conservative training and timid 
nature, cares more for him than for his work. He writes 
a beautiful but daring poem that will offend conserva- 
tives, but enhance his reputation with the few. She tells 
him if he holds it from publication, she will accept him, 
and gives him to a certain day to agree to do so. On that 
very day, the poem is accepted by a leading magazine, 
his first important acceptance. (Finish the plot on the 
basis of the situation and psychology of the woman, as 
revealed.) 


; « It will be easy for you to 

PriZeS: gnish this plot. Try it. 1st 

Prize, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. 

Send only one solution, not over 100 

words. Don't copy plot. Write name, 

age (18 or over), address and number of 

words plainly. Contest closes March 

roth. No plots returned. A few minutes 

use of your imagination may win you 

DR. BURTON =the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway it’s good 

practice. Try. Show this plot to your friends. 


F - All contestants will receive FREE particu- 
ree: lars and booklet of Dr. Richard Burton's 
Correspondence Course in Short-Story Writing, special! 
low rate and Profit Sharing Plan. Personal service on 
your lessons. If you don’t care to compete, ask anyway 
for free book. Short-Story Writing is really the short- 
cut to recognition in Photo-play Writing. Increase your 
income. Learn Short-Story Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
408 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 














Just Out 


CAT. IX , 1926 


Incunabula 
Illustrated books of the 
XVIth cent. 


HERBALS 
VARIA 
BULL.V - 1926 
BODONI 


Please send for 
catalogues 


R. LIER & SON 


FLORENCE 
Lungarno Torrigiani 19 


ITALY 
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in the British Museum, making 4 distinct 
contribution to Shelleyana. These letters 
reveal the true character of the woman who 
was adopted by Shelley as one of his “‘soul- 
mates’’ and of whom he got rid only by pay- 
ing herapension. She is shown to bea hypo- 
critical, selfish, and designing person. Shel- 
ley’s biographers gave her the benefit of 
the doubt. A perusal of her letters will 
clearly resolve any doubt about her. The 
other book is a contribution to Johnsoniana 
by the king of Johnson collectors, R. B. 
Adam of Buffalo. Mr. Adam sent to his 
friends a volume containing several interesting 
portraits and facsimiles of the letter of con- 
dolence written by Dr. Johnson after Gar- 
rick’s death; Dr. Johnson’s rules for building 
bookshelves; his translation into Latin of 
part of Chalkhill’s song in Walton’s ‘‘Com- 
pleat Angler”, and four pages of Dr. 
Johnson’sdiary. The originals are all owned 
by Mr. Adam. 





EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 
PENN DE BARTHE. 


Sf DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


AUTOGRAPHS “ressoxs® 
Bought and sold. Free Weekly Lists on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th Street 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Publisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


Association Copies, Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts. Catalogue on request. 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
21 East 6ist Street ’ New York City 


New York City 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every conceivable 
subject. Books on approval. Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print 
Books, and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (20 issued). 
Outline requirements and interests. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
Edited by Grace Guiney 
With a Preface by Agnes Repplier 


OUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, poet and essayist, holds an enduring place in the 
affections of American readers. This collection of her letters reveals the 
many facets of a vigorous personality, and the flashing humor of a mind that 
was ever alert to the comic overtones of our human drama. Few autobiographies 
disclose their subjects so happily or so truly. 


THE PAINTED 
ROOM 
By MARGARET WILSON 


Author of 
“The Able McLaughlins”’ 


A dramatic and pees story 
of a typical girl of the pres- 
ent day, told with iss 
Wilson's own rare insight 


and power. $2.00 
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A PRINCE OF 


MALAYA 
By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD 


All the hot, bizarre color of a 
jungle-court glows from this 
striking story of a young 
Malayan prince. $2.50 


MENDEL MARANTZ 
By DAVID FREEDMAN 


*‘Another real character in the 
gallery of contemporary fic- 


MORE UNCENSORED 
RECOLLECTIONS 
By the Author of ‘Uncensored 
Recollections"’ 


Some more piquant revelations 
of the great and near-great in 
English and Continental 
society. $3.50 


THE NEW 


DEMOCRACY 
By WOODROW WILSON 


Edited by Ray Stannard Baker 
and William E. Dodd. . 

The second section of the six- 
volume edition of Woodrow 
Wilson's Public papers, in- 
cluding those written between 
1913 and 1917. 2Vols. $8.00 


ANIMULA VAGULA 
By LEONARD BACON 


A new volume of poems by 


tion.’’ — New York Times. $2.00 © the author of *‘Ph. D's.”’ $1.50 


Two Volumes $5.00 


SHORT TALKS WITH 
THE DEAD AND 


OTHERS 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
A new collection of essays on 
varied subjects, written with 
Mr. Belloc’s customary wit 
and wisdom. $3.00 


OUR DOCTORS 
By MAURICE DUPLAY 


Translated from the French with 
@ preface by Dr. Joseph Collins 


A striking novel, disclosing 
with frankness and dramatic 
power the sinister forces with 
which a modern doctor must 
struggle. $2.00 


THE APPLE OF 


THE EYE 
By GLENWAY WESTCOTT 


‘*Fine and fiery art. I am afraid 
the author has something curi- 
ously like genius.” — Sénclair 
Lewts. $2.00 


HARPER @& BROTHERS + Publishers Since 1817 + New York City 


had! 
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B@KMAN 


for October, 1926 
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VACHEL LINDSAY by Edgar Lee Masters 


One famous American poet scrutinizes another. 


THREE INTERESTING SINNERS by Newman Flower 


This — editor, biographer, and critic contrasts three notorious 
literary figures: Ernest Dowson, Edgar Allan Poe, and Oscar Wilde. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA by Leon Kelley 


An American advertising man, viewing the literary battle from the 
sidelines, expresses his opinions with force. 


THE SOCIAL CRITIC IN EDNA FERBER 
by Grant Overton 


A careful estimation of Miss Ferber’s work, with especial reference 
to her development as a writer and psychologist in “Show Boat.” 


THE NEW SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
by Anne Carroll Moore 


The noted librarian’s invaluable quarterly review of new juvenile 
literature. 





Other Contributors 


ISABEL PATERSON STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
ALDOUS HUXLEY JEANNETTE MARKS 


HAL BORLAND WILLIAM A. McGARRY 4) 
~ Please enter my 


THOMAS BURKE FRANCES NEWMAN ~> subscription to 
9 THE BOOKMAN 


for one year—to start 


= 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR PY with the —— issue. 


Enclosed find my remit 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY SY tance of $4.00.* 


GO ccén nigaleeccecetbes: ett 
* Canadian postage 36 cents a year extra 
Foreign postage 72 cents extra. 
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DutOrns ks 


maa YOU READ ALL 
? one 


Here are newer ones HOLA 


for the Summer’send |,“ 
Detective Stories 


THE WRONG LETTER 
WALTER S. MASTERMAN puts all the } 
clues before the reader yet sustains his 4 
mystery so well that even G. K. Chesterton 
failed to solve it. CHARLES 


THE DETECTIVE’S HOLIDAY BARRY 
CHARLES BARRY tells an interesting 
story, places it in a locality of interest, and 
adds a fascinating contrast of French and 
English methods of detection. 


ANN’S CRIME 
R. T. M. SCOTT’S famous “Secret Service 
Smith” tackles a villain quite as resourceful 
as his “‘ Black Magician,” fighting for a young 
woman’s sanity. 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
A. A. MILNE’S detective story, reissued for 
the thousands who, though knowing his 
essays and incomparable ‘“‘When We Were 
Very Young,” have missed this delightful 
story. By the way if you have not read 


THE SILVER FOREST 
BEN AMES WILLIAMS'’S murder mystery 
of the Maine woods, you have missed quite 
the best detective story of the season. He 
has everything, — plot, characters, and a 
charm of style altogether refreshing. 


Other August Novels 
THE STOOPING VENUS 


BRUCE MARSHALL’S diverting story of a 
charming girl trying to be cynical in order to 
seem properly “ modern.” 


THE LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL 
STOOPING CAMILLA YORK’S clever story of how 
VENUS sity played battledore and shuttlecock with 


the soul of Peter Grahame. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, author of “ Joanna 
Godden” handles an unusual situation with 
characteristic insight and dramatic power. 


NOT-AFRAID 
DANE COOLIDGE. A “western” told 
from intimate knowledge of the rough, lawless 
days when cattle rangers were being forced 
out by homesteaders 


DEVICES AND DESIRES 
VERA WHEATLEY ’S fine tale of youth — 
of its gaieties, its follies, its crudities, its 
beauties. 


Each, $2.00 


Publishers 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 6g; ritth ave. N.Y. 
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New Fiction 


Cw 


TO-MORROW’S TANGLE 
by Margaret Pedler 


Is there only one man in ten who plays the game of love fairly? Mrs. Pedler’s 
answer is her best romance, filled with thrilling situations and with a sturdy 
facing of the difficulties of happy living. $2.00 


THE BLACK GLOVE 
by J. G. Sarasin 


In this gallant romance of the days of the Restoration, fire, plague, sword 
play and villainy ride hard on the heels of love. Thecharacters are picturesque 
and amusing—the hero most satisfying. $2.00 


THE MAD BUSMAN 


by I. A. R. Wylie 


The warm humanity of Ida A. R. Wylie’s stories has endeared her to a mul- 
titude of lovers of good fiction. This collection notably reveals that quality 
in fascinating personalities and environments. $2.00 


DAPHNE BRUNO 
by Ernest Raymond 


Dramatic results followed Daphne Bruno’s daring selection of a mate, but 
it remained for her daughter to choose love for love’s sake, without regard 
for the consequences, in truly modern fashion. Two vols., boxed, $3.00 


CHILD OF THE NORTH 
by Ridgwell Cullum 


Primitive emotion, the lust for gold, and a woman’s determined love form 
the high lights of this stirring story of struggle for supremacy in the vast 
untamed areas of the Alaskan wilderness. $2.00 


DORAN BOOKS 
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New Fiction 
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LOOM OF THE FOOL 
by Arthur MacLeod 


A very prominent writer, appearing under a pseudonym, tells the absorbing 
romance of a man of middle age who finds himself suddenly released from an 
unbearably humdrum married life. $2.00 


SEPIA 


by Owen Rutter 


With the vividness of “‘White Cargo’’ Mr. Rutter shows the dramatic out- 
come of a white man’s “going native’’ far out in the jungles of Borneo. 
Then comes the crucial problem of love and marriage with one’s own kind — 
afterwards. $2.00 


FAIRY GOLD 


by Compton Mackenzie 


Compton Mackenzie has caught the spirit of romance and mystery which 
broods over Celtic lands, and has woven into this rich background a love 
story full of charm and beauty. $2.00 


MARCHESTER ROYAL 
by J. S. Fletcher 


Young Lord Marchester is found dead in his library. There is no clue, but a 
clever inspector moves through a maze of mystery to the final solution which 
comes with the flaming surprise of an ambuscade. $2.00 


PROSE AND CONS 
by Irvin S. Cobb 


The Prose are splendid stories, all of them — The Chocolate Hyena, Plaster 
of Paris, The Silent Partner, Who Laughs Last, The Parker House Roll, 
and The Last of the Bourbons. The Cons are uproarious bits of serious fool- 
ishment — Long Pants, Unaccustomed as I am — , and Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages and Mine. $2.00 
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HARPERS 
Magazine 
Is for 
People Who 
Actually 
Enjoy 
Thinking 


ing variety, 


Writers whom you will meet regularly 
in HARPERS Magazine 


cw 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS HADLEY 


A. A. MILNE HiLaire BeELLoc 
WaLDo FRANK Extmer Davis 
S. K. RATCLIFFE Resecca WEST 
KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
DUNCAN AIKMAN G. K. CHESTERTON 
Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospick 
Avpous HuxLey MArGARET DELAND 
WaLTER LiIPPMANN JULIAN HuxLey 
AcNES REPPLIER ALBERT JAY Nock 
Ernest Boyp J. B. S. HALDANE 
Henprik W. VAN Loon’ Dr. JosEPH COLLINS 


One Year Old at 76 


The Paradox of the New 
HARPERS Magazine 


Gwe 


Just one year ago, to celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
Harpers Magazine made a rapid stride ahead. 


The new Harpers, with its fearless contempt for prejudice 
and outworn convention, its authoritative articles, its refresh- 
its distinction of style has won — and held — 
many thousands of new readers. 


Each issue has stirred up tremendous 
discussion, ardent championship and 
lively attack. Christopher Morley’s 
‘“‘Thunder on the Left,’’ Bishop Fiske’s 
“Church and the Law: a Protest,’’ Bruce 
Bliven’s ‘‘ The Great Coolidge Mystery,” 
“Living on the Ragged Edge,” Emily 
Newell Blair’s “‘Why I Sent My Chil- 
dren Away to School’”’ and many others 
will not soon be forgotten. 


The. coming months will bring still 
more exhilarating reading. ‘‘Pleased to 
Meet You,” an hilarious fantasy by 
Christopher Morley, “P. T. Barnum 
as Legislator,’ “‘Shall the Church Rule 
Marriage?’’*‘ The Portraitof aGladiator” 
Elmer Davis's reactions to Jack Demp- 
sey — these titles will soon appear on 
the vivid cover of Harpers Magazine. 


A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Special Introductory 
Offer 


6 Months 
for only $1.00 


Cw 


The Contents for September 


Darwin the Destroyer 

The Dogma of “Business First’ 

On Being Choked with Cream . 

I Prepare to Face Fifty. . . 

The Drift of Human Affairs . 

Fantasy in the First Person, a Story 

The New Decadents — 

Upholding the Constitution 

La Bella Gina, a Story 

Barnum as Legislator a. 

The Breathing Space, a Story Margaret Emerson Bailey 

Accounting for Our Prejudices . . Robert L. Duffus 
—Departments—The Editor's Easy Chair—The Lion's Mouth 


ow 


Personal and Otherwise—Among the New Books— 
In the Financial World 


eee S 


.Gamaliel Bradford 

Stuart Chase 

.s +S Rebecca West 

es Emily Newell Blair 

. James Harvey Robinson 

ee Cyril Hume 

. . Duncan Aikman 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hevenward 
‘ . Eleanor M. Kelly 
Harvey W. Root 


HARPER & BROTHERS, B 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 

I am enclosing one dollar. Please 
enter my subscription for six months 
beginning with September 


Name 
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* IRTEINE TA NOISES AEINECIA INO LSS EINE 
A MANIFEST DESTINY 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith 
Author of “PORTO BELLO GOLD,” etc 


‘‘Mr. Smith has the Stevensonian power of invention of plot 
and characters’’—(N.Y. Herald-Tribune) 


The adventurous story of the famous filibuster, William Walker, and his epic 
duel with Commodore Vanderbilt. It is history blended with the rush of ad- 
venture— history that reveals the soul of the turgid period from 1855 to ’61 
that bred the Civil War. $2.50 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ASS 


(An anonymous autobiography) 


Portraying an “Education of Henry Adams” from a new angle. 
An Adams who turned westward rather than towards European 
culture. Daring, frank, timely, it portrays the anguish of a soul 
branded with the iron of Puritan tradition. $3.50 


__TRE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME 


Being the Eighteenth Century 
Journal of an English Lady 
to her Natural Son 


About one hundred and fifty years ago, this intensely human document was 
treasured by a woman who, today, would be considered an advanced feminist. 
It mirrors day by day the images of a soul sensitive to nature and to life. It 


reflects a deeply spiritual moral code of passionate integrity. $2.50 


THE COLLECTIVE SPIRIT 


By Viggo Cavling 
Translated from the Danish by W. Worster 
An idealistic doctrine of evolution dealing with 
the most significant questions of the day and 
written in a clear and vivid style. $2.50 


CAMPAIGNS ++. CIVIL WAR 
By Walter Geer 

This book by an historian and authority on 

the Napoleonic era gives a concise, military 

narrative of the campaigns of the Civil War 

unclouded by the conflict of political differ- 


THE SEA and the DUNES 


By Harry Kemp 
Author of’ Chanteys and Ballads,’’ etc. 
Provincetown and Cape Cod are here pictured 
with the poetic insight of one rarely gifted as 
a writer of distinguished verse. $2.00 


ORANGE STREET 
By S.P. B. Mais 


The author of several novels on English coun- 
try life in this fascinating book pictures a cross 
section of London life as a background for the 
moving romance of an English “ Babbitt” of 


ences which occasioned the war. $5.00 today. $2.00 


PUBLISHERS BRENTANO’S 
BEB REIN UAENIO! LSIMmBUTLR EINE HA ENC 


NEW YORK 
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Too Hot to Think! 


@ How many times we've heard that phrase — and the sad part is 
one mu think, at least a good part of the time if one is going 
anywhere and expects to arrive as most of us do. And since one must 
think, why not do so with a minimum of discomfort and with 
stimulating results? In other words — read Tue Forum! 


@ In the September number William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, draws Lessons from the British Strike."The 
President of the most powerful Labor organization in the world 
contends that the idea of a General Strike can form no part of the 
program of Labor statesmanship in America, and British experience 
makes it plain that the general strike has no place among the meth- 
ods upon which trade unions may rely. 
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Other features include a debate on The New Freedom in Divorce by 

two prominent women’s leaders. This discussion of the proposal 
to unify marriage laws throughout the states is the second of an 
important series. The name of Aaron Burr has always left an unpleas- 
ant taste in the average American mouth. Don Seitz helps us to a 
more sympathetic understanding of our third Vice President. Do 
Workingmen Want Culture? According to Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
the son of toil prefers his low-brow pleasures. Stanley Frost discusses 
the racial aspects of the recent Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. In 
the mind of H. Munro Fox there is some question as to whether or 
not death is inevitable. This may seem absurd on the face of it, and 
yet — Hilaire Belloc gives us a gay and adequate Reproof of Gluttony 
in whimsical verse. There is charm in an essay by Stacy Aumonier. 


FORUM 


September 
A MAGAZINE OF CONTROVERSY 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
Published at 247 Park Avenue 
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One of Many Reasons Why 
Better Books Are Made in 
“The Plant Complete” 


COMPLETE, MODERN 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery for every book binding function, our 
skilled staff produce books of highest qual- 
ity at the cost of quantity operation. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


TYPESETTING : ELECTROTYPING : PRINTING 
BINDING : EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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“He has arrived at 
absolute masterhood” 


“One reader, at least, finished ‘The Silver 
Spoon’ with a feeling that, as a novelist, 
Mr. Galsworthy has few living peers. He 
has arrived at absolute masterhood, beyond 
all doubt.’"—Epw1n ByorkKMAN 


“He is in the very 
plenitude of his powers” 


** ‘The Silver Spoon’ is the most interesting 
novel he has ever written. I could not lay 
it down. He is in the very plenitude of his 
powers.’’"—Wm. Lyon Puetps 


pf John Galsworthy’s 


© Arnold Genthe 


The Silver Spoon 


Now in its second hundred thousand 


*‘Here is the very aristocracy of English prose. . . ** ‘The Silver Spoon’ will be read and approved 
There is a trial scene into which the author has throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 
crammed almost enough of drama to make a fairly —The New York World 
complete stage play.""—New York Times $2.00 at bookstores everywhere 


“A New Idea in History’ 


OUR TIMES: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
By Mark Sullivan 


“It blows up the old Roman road and scatters the **Mr. Sullivan has created something new in litera- 
‘dignity’ of history to the four winds of heaven.”’ ture.""—A.tpert J. Beveripce 

—New York Herald Tribune ‘He is the first man who has done this particular 
*‘History conceived as a re-creation of the changes thing in America."’ 
thathavecome to the average man."'—New York Post —Rosert L. Durrus in the New York Times 


Fourth printing. $5.00 at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘‘Should be read 
by every man 
in America’”’ 


a pA, SOUNDING BRASS 
\ Te | 


4é 


. . . A truly remarkable novel . . . she was born to write, 
to serve as an acutely observing interpreter of her times. . . . 
Portrays one of the most logical and sincere characters any 
recent writer has had the courage to draw. . . . This flaming 
torch that is SOUNDING Brass.”’ — The Boston Transcript. 


“Lively; satirical — a gorgeous cartoon — methods similar to 
those of Lewis and Mencken. . . . She has caught up the 
crash of brass and cymbals of modernity — the blare of the 
jazz tempo. A very unusual novel.’’ — New York Times. 


‘‘A remarkable study of character development, but also the 
keenest analysis of the forces which brought about that devel- 
opment. . . . A vital story, with frequent flashes of clever 
and epigrammatic wit.’’ — Chicago Post. 


“Intensely interesting. It catches the blatancy of the so-named 
‘jazz age’’’. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Satire often brilliant, always deserved — smart, sprightly 
and surprisingly canny.’ — Saturday Review of Literature. 
$2.00 At Bookstores 


211EAST 192ST.__ Ji NEW YORK 
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cA New Novel by the —Author of “So Big’’ 
Edna Ferber 


The story of a wandering actor troupe on the “ol 
Mississip”... and of agirl who wandered from them 
to Chicago, in the roaring 90's, and then to fame. 
A glorious romance—in the heart of America. 

At all bookstores, in an edi- $2 

tion designed by René Clark 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Send for our 40 page reading guide to Edna 
Ferber and ber books. Enciose 10c for postage. 
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In Minneapolis and St. Paul, whenever anyone is supposed to esteem somewhat too highly his own appearance, 
ability, deserts, or station in life, he is termed, by courtesy: ‘‘The Duke of Duluth.” The following book 
(now on sale) which takes its title from that jocular appellation, is the first of a series of novels by Dr. tid, 
called THE NOBILITY OF THE NORTHWEST. Other members of the series will be: ‘‘The Earl of 


Superior,” “‘The Marquis of Minneapolis,” “‘ The Sieur de St. Paul.” 


“Howdy, Duke?” 


WE WANT EVERYBODY TO MEET 


@e DUKE ef DULUTH 


By THOMAS HALL SHASTID 


and this is your introduction. For further acquaintance, 
order at any bookstore, or of the publisher direct, Dr. Shas- 
tid’s latest novel, THE DUKE OF DULUTH. Tears, fears, 
jeers, laughter. Complete set of two exquisite volumes in 
handsome illustrated box, postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra 
Japan paper, autographed, $10.00. A memorable present 
for any one. 


Publisher to th 
GEORGE W AHR UNIVERSITY pride whieh 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


ALL BOOKS BY ALL PUBLISHERS FOR SALE 
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Safety for BOOKSELLING 
Your Money 


A PROFESSION AND A BUSINESS 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution of seeking the ex- 
pert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 
in the Financial Section of NHarper’s 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 


in Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe ‘and Profitable 
channels for your surplus funds 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
September issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


Selling books is an enthralling 
profession and a profitable busi- 
ness. To those equipped with an 
inclination to study human na- 
ture, an ability to be businesslike 
and a reasonable amount of 
capital, no occupation offers a 
richer reward. Write us for help- 
ful information and _ practical 
suggestions. 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION SERVICE 


tel ei i ie ie ee ae ee 


NE ROOM 777B, 18 WEST 34TH STREET 
49 East oa Street, New York, N. Y. NEW YORK 
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Important Religious Books 


THE NEW JAPANESE 
WOMANHOOD 
By Rev. Allen K. Faust, Ph.D. 


President, Miyagi College (Women's) Sendai, Japan 
A fascinating story of the rise of Eastern wom- 
anhood; a narrative of tragedy and pathos, of 
progress and emancipation. It gives you a first 
hand picture of the new Japan. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


CHURCH 
ADMINISTRATION 
By Rev. William H. Leach 


Editor, Church Management 
A survey of the modern executive methods 
which have given new life to churches. Hun- 
dreds of inspiring plans and methods are de- 
scribed which will bring success. 
$2.00 


ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI 
By Rev. W. H. Leathem 


Here is an illuminating trib- 
ute to a revered saint who 
sought to free the world of 
materialism. The reader will 
find it an honest and inspiring 
treatment which reveals the 
true character of St. Francis. 

$1.50 


THE FINDING 
OF THE 
CROSS 


By E. Herman 
Written by the acknowleaged 
leader of the mystical move- 
ment, this little volume pro- 
vides the plan and makes 
possible the self instruction 
for one seeking to develop the 
inner life. $1.25 





EVOLUTION 
AND CREATION 
By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. 

A challenging study in which 
the distinguished physicist 
quotes scientific data in sup- 
port of spiritual progress. An 
optimistic view of man’s fu- 
ture. $2.00 
LANDMARKS in 
the Struggle Be- 
tween Science and 
Religion 
By Prof. J. Y. Simpson, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
A bird’s eye view of the long 
struggle between superstition 
and truth which places the 


present day controversy in 
its right historical setting. 





BUILDING UP 
THE MIDWEEK 
SERVICE 


By Rev. William L. 
Stidger, D.D. 
A discussion of the place of 
the midweek service and 
plans for making it the most 
talked of and best attended 
of the church functions. $1.25 


MAKERS OF 
FREEDOM 


By Kirby Page and 
Sherwood Eddy 


These two stalwart warriors 
for social righteousness give 
the stories of the men who 
have led in the struggle for 
human freedom. It is a 
trenchant analysis of the 
present and a prophecy of the 
future. $1.5 





BROKEN 
LIGHTS 





THINKING 
THROUGH 


$2.00 





By Harold Begbie 
A haman interest study in the varieties of Chris- 
tian opinion. The author reveals the contribu- 
tion made by each of the present day sects to 
the progress of religion. $1.50 


THE ROOTS OF RELIGION 
IN THE HUMAN SOUL 


By Prof. John Baillie, M.A., 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


An independent and fearless analysis of what 
religion really is and an attempt to define the 
basis of Christian faith. It will delight the 
thinker. $2.00 


UI 


MATT DORAN BOOKS Wi 


By Rev. Alva Martin Kerr, D.D. 
The day of the extremist has passed. The time 
is ripe for constructive thinking which will 
take the church from controversy to secure 
ground. Dr. Kerr shows the way. $1.25 


CYCLOPEDIA OF FUNERAL 
SERMONS AND SKETCHES 
By Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


The veteran compiler has brought together 
great messages on the subject of death and im- 
mortality. It is carefully classified and indexed 
to be of the greatest use in the hour of mourn- 
ing. $2.50 
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F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever need help in 

marketing your work? 
I am aliterary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
for and then I became consulting —— to 
i Sn ees ae eee for moet 
have also done expert editing, helping authors to 

ir work salea 

my circular. <3 ce 


New York City 





Strengthen Your Work and 


Increase Your Sales 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


‘ee — Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
lars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Author’s Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


— by mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest 
authority” of them all. His students have made 
thousands. Real training, individual criticism and 
correction of lessons. Also Personal Revision and 
Criticism Service to a few. Write today for special 
low rate, Free Booklet and Profit-Sharing Plan. 


Dr. Burton 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
369 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina. 


New York, N. Y. 














PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor ‘“Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique” 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


CONODUUEA TTT Eat 
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UCU tN 


a 


CUCU EEE EALERTS 


Club members: 
We assist in 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, | sie scietts 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert phe BL service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 


Books 


TUL nent 


New York 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per- 
for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advice 
“ asto markets. Correspondence invited. 
Writers *JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Service Bureau fer Writers. (*Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, Ohie 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, 
FOR PROFIT? Then send for our new edi- 
—— of actual letters from prominent edi- 

tors, who want your manuscripts. It's 
FREE if you send for it NOW. Address M. 
H. Mendelsohn, Editor, Dept. 100, Writer's 
Digest, 22 E. 12th St.,; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt and Efficient Service. 


Julia C. Meconnahey 


Box 87 . . . Cary, N. C. 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


Details on Request 
OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin S. Cobb 


Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y. 


POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Send Rough Draft of Your Manuscript 


When revised and typed by me it will satisfy the most critical 


editor. Long experience in this work. Rates furnished on request. 
FLORENCE ELLIOTT 
1742 Kenilworth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Become More Efficient 


Courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, Education, Business and 40 other 
subjects command either High School or 
College credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 
26 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


< OF — 


Books for Discriminating Readers 
We specialize in religious and religious 
educational literature 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


CheP PILGRIM PRESS 
ee OKSTORE «© 
ic ecethenas io 19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 
STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers 
19-23 East 4th Street 


Engravers 
Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Books of Ali Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Book Shop Lending Library 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


‘Ti EDWARD- MADISON: C 


BODKS: STATIONERY: ARFWARES CAMERAS 
ARTISTIC: SE ArOUnCLAaRDS 
MFIELD-Av MONTCLAIR: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 


Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 


19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 


New Books Rare Books First Editions Book Plates 


Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue New York City 


HIMBAUGH & BROWNE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
jooks Sent Upon Request 


Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
General Booksellers 


New Books - Rare Books - Fine Bindings 
30 Charch St. (Hudson Terminal) New York. "Phones Cort. 1779-0498 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 
MASONIC BOOKS 
The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our 7 Mail orders promptly filled. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FLFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


Send A Cc. Coreen & 
& CO., Masonic Publishers 
- Weet 2 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 


M. J. WHALEY, INc. 


NEW YORK 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


Intelligent Book Service for the Student, 
and General Reader. 


Catalogues on Request 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scholar, Collector 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F YOU live near us, we invite you 


our shop. 

we invite you to join our mailing 

list and browse among our cata- 
a4Matet Spare Jogues which tell about the 
Srreniace BOOKS in our shop 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders; may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 


E. A. MERRIAM 


17 Besse Place Springfield, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Nature and Garden Books 


Personal book service to a nation-wide market. We gladly describe, 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York’s Greatest Book Shop 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- PAUL PEARLMAN 


Bookseller 
Circulation Library 


Washington, D. C. 


Books Bought 
1711 G Street Northwest 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS. FOR FRAMING 
PENN DE BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 


1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 


R ANYWHERE 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied oe 


store prices. Will send C. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled mamasiy. Send for free copy 
“BOO F THE MONTH” maga 
zine-catalogue. 


ay ag ‘enruerd SERVICE 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept. B New York 


‘BROWSE AROUND’ 


There are many new friendships to be made and old ones to 
be renewed among the books at your local bookstore. 

You will find it both t and profitable to browse around 
among the volumes of this and former seasons on display there. 
Your bookseller and his assistants will gladly place their ex- 
pert knowledge at your di . Their thoughtful advice 
will prove a safe guide to fi in your selection of books for 
gift or other purposes. 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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=| There's a Place for Sanity Too! 


| ; Into the midst of a national outburst of interestingly 
| neurotic literary activity, nearly three years ago, 
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2 stepped a new and challenging figure. It was | | 
z . : 3 
Me Naught $ te 
| § MONTHLY | 
| 3 AN ADVOCATE OF SANITY ee 
| 2 McNaucat's had no fantastic ism to sell. No skyrockets 
] x to shoot off. No queer mannerisms. It defied no light- | 
] ) nings merely for the sake of standing forth in the flash. 
| And Here's a ‘Discovery That Was Made | 
| Z There is a large American public of discriminating taste. This | 





ublic may stop in the street to watch a man climb up the side of a 
Building once. But it doesn’t stay out all day and all night watch- 
ing human flies and literary Charlestoners. It likes a magazine 
that is interested in life and letters and human problems. It likes 
a magazine that is not governed by prejudice or by whimsies. It 
likes a magazine that reflects the best thought on both sides of 
important problems. This public likes McNaucut’s Monrtaty, 
and is giving it increasing support and encouragement. 


McNaucut’s Monrtaty ts ONLY $1.50 A YEAR 


ANE J \é J NEE f 


Y XE 
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H | 
{| i 
| INTELLIGENTSIANA | | 
| a 
i is a monthly department that interests thousands. It | 
i <é brings the foibles and fooleries of the ‘‘ultra-intel- ) 
Y. lectuals’’ into a strong light—and you get a laugh. 
l 3 ‘ i 
| 3 McNaucut’s Montaty is flavored with a fine sense of humor si | 
| < Yes, it és quite an unusual magazine! : 
° FOAAII IAT IIIA IIIA II IIII III III II IIIII ITI III III IIT IIIT I III IIIT III IIIA I III EIEIO E III IIIA LOL II IIIS 4 } 
| * McNaucst’s Montsty < 
< , 
m 1475 Broadway, New York City F4 





Enclosed $1.50 (check or money order) for a year of McNaucur's 







Name . ht RS ae. AE ee a eee 2 ah ae ee ss | 





Address... A RS eee Re TS a 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of 8va editions, the average page nveas- 
urement 4 1/8 w 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete menufacturing, } 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


































Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 

ith life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproduct‘>ns from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, etc., ete. An elaborate 


index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 
Jane Austen 

Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 

Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Sia volumes. 


This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 


Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point ter. This ti” 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to Pudure. Tive 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tfssue captions\. 


The Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 
Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Bia volumes. 
The t is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


The Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 
Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
| , frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations. Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 

A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
: epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
) forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 













Rahway, New Jersey 





THE QUINN & BODEN CO. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 






' LABELS SOS 
| by AHAMILTON GIBBS PORTIA MARRIES 
Ms ees onl ot 1983) y JEANNETTE PHILLIPS GIBB 


The story, by the wife of A. Ham 
ilton Gibbs, of a woman lawyer 
who believes that marriage and a 
Ca 


AN 


\) by J.J.CONNINGTON C) 
ated with “Treats Last Case’, “The b peda ab 
rat and "The Sherlock Saga’ y COURTNEY RYLEY PER 
' weg An hustorical novel which vividly por- 
trays the opening of Oklahoma to the 
homesteaders, and the upbuilding of a 
$2.00 


ways OF ESCAPE 


by NOEL FORREST 


SA splendid first novel that sf | WALLS OF GLASS 


sure to be one of the most widely 
Srereet heiieef the Antena. 4y LARRY BARRETTO 


- $2.00 


By 


THE HOUNDS OF 
SPRING 


\ by SYLVIA THOMPSON 


An internationally successful novel. 
Even the altra-critical London Spec- 
tator admits that it is a “best seller Y guess eaane seu Gaal 
as well as a good book.” . ) AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 








